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PREFACE 

The contents of the present volume stand the 

Comedie Humuine^ or nearly alone ; but they ai(e vej^ 
closely connected with each other. And to those who 
care to trace the connection of an author’s nature and his 
work, without which tracing — useless as it may be in some 
cases, and superfluous in most — it will never be possible 
for any one to appreciate Balzac to the full, they have an 
interest not inferior to that of any other portion. In 
one of them, moreover, Seraphita, we shall find Balzac’s 
most successful and brilliant essays of style as style — 
essays so different from his general practice, that they 
have raised some curious speculations. It is known that, 
in the early thirties, Balzac and Gautier were la good 
deal together, and even worked in some sort of 
tion^ In one of his books, Beatrix^ Balzac has priiled 
a passage which, as it happens, is known to be Gautier’s, 
and*^ ihere is a good deal in Seraphita which may be 
suspected of a similar origin. 

To those who care for the story, or who are atl^cted 
to the Comidie as a varied storehouse of observation of 
ordinary life, this volume must seem, and, I believe, 
almost invariably does seem, rather dreary and repellent 
stuff. To others, it yields in interest to no volume of 
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the Cmidity though the interest may't>e of a peculiar 
and special kind. As most people who know anjrthing 
at all about Balzac are aware, Louis Lambert is Balzac 
himself; the TraitS de la Voknti was actually written, and 
destroyed by an irate schoolmaster; and most of the 
incidents brought in have more or less foundation in 
feet. The same, of course, cannot be said of Ltt 
Preterits and Straphiiu. But the former, while belong- 
ing^in kind generally to the Ptudes Philotophiq^ty con- 
nects itself on another side with the Contes Drelatiquesy 
end with Balzac's not rare studies of the Middle Ages. 
About these he teems always to have had a hankering to 
write, which was due partly to his lifelong cult of Sir 
Walter, and partly to a curious delusion that he was 
himself a born historical novelist. SeraphitOy on the 
other hand, has a sort of kinship with other products of 
the 1830 period. 

But ail the books are perhaps most interesting to 
us, first, as showing Balzac’s specially * philosophic’ 
velleities; and secondly, as exhibiting a side of him 
which is apt to be overlooked — bis character as a reader 
and a student. 

* philosophy’ has been rather variously judged. 
Illtas sddom been taken very seriously; but attempts 
have sometimes been made to discover in it aadcipadlpiis 
of later discoveries or, to adopt a much safer s|rt^d, 
theories. These anticipation-bunts rarely setii|^tbe 
huntcir htmie with an empty bag, but it is as tardy shat 
the game is of certain quality. Indeed, if we remombiw 
that even in the widest and vaguest sense, * philosqdild 
was practically exhausted many hundred years ago** 
that new philosophies are only the dd ones with their 
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coats and trousers turned, scoured, djred, and altered some- 
what in fiishion — it would be very odd if a clever man, 
even with no regular training or special vocation, did 
not anticipate more or less what others of his con- 
temporaries are going to think. For the rest, Balzac’s 
philosophy is of a distinctly loose sort, and may very well 
have occurred to him in whole or in part when he was 
a studious, if i rregularly studious, schoolboy. It is, indeed, 
verjr 4nuch of the kind to which schoolboys of wrtie 
brains are as prone as men of riper years, and in which 
they are perhaps as likely to attain a result, or what looks 
like it. 

The second bearing of these curious books is more 
tangible. It is certain that Balzac, unlike Dickens, 
his fellow veyanty and still more unlike most of the 
* realists* who claim kindred with him, was a very 
great reader. In his period of production, despite the 
enormous expense or time which his methods of writing 
imposed on him, he seems to have read a great deal ^ in 
his boyhood and in the ten years of his apprenticeship 
he seems to have read enormously. He certainly never 
attained to exact scientific or scholarly knowledge of 
any subjiect by means of books. He did not know litera- 
ture or history, much less philosophy, as he knew legid 
procedure and the theory of speculation, the signboards 
of and not a little of what went on inside Parisian 
waiiH^ts and under Parisian hats. But he had a vast 
amcwnenf * fine confused * reading, as the Swedenborgian 
learning of SiraphitOy no less than the not altogether alien 
leib of ^ur Cathiriiu dt Mtdinty shows. • He was even, 
as not a few passages in his reviews, in his other 
miscellaneous writings, and in his letters show, rather 
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inclined to overvalue and plume himsell^ upon this read*' 
ing. Nor was it without effect, both good and bad, on 
bis work. On the one hand, it added to that slightly 
undigested character which, with rare exceptions, is 
characteristic of him; on the other, it largely helped 
the appearance of variety, fulness, encyclopaedic know- 
ledge, and interest which is the complement and atone- 
ment of this undigestedness. Balzac was really a * full ’ 
nap in reding as well as thought ; and of this roa^ng 
fulness, the batch of books before us is perhaps tlie most 
striking example. 

Liuts Lambert appeared first (as Notice Biographique 
sur L, L.) in 1832, in the Nmteaux Contes Phihse- 
phiqtus j then in February 1833 as a small volume by 
itself, a good deal enlarged, and entitled Hhteire inteL 
lettuelle de L, L. ; then, with its actual dimeilfions, in a 
collection entitled Le Livre Mystique^ puNhihed by 
Werdet . in 1835. fn 1842, with Seraphita^ but 
apparently (I have not seen the book) not with Let 
ProscritSy it was again published by Charpentier; and 
in 1846 it joined the Comedie. Let Proscrits first 
appeared in the Revue de Paris for May 1831, and was 
almost immediately included in the Romans at Contes 
IPfnhsopiuques. Its fortunes, after it was joined to its 
companions, have been told, as have those of Siraphita- 
This last appeared first in the Revue de Paris ^IP^ne 
and July 1834. In 1840 it became an £tudi £^1(^*0-^ 
phiqut with Les Proscrits, Gambara, and MbmotUia 
Doni, 
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To Madamo Evolim dt Hanska^ 
nee Countess Rzeivusia. 

^ Madaniy — Here is the work you desired tftnes 
in dedicating it to you I am happy to offer you 
some token of the respectful affection you mUw me 
to feel Jor you^ If I should be accused of inca^ 
pacity after trying to extract from the depths of 
mysticism this book^ which demanded the glowing 
poetry of the East under the transparency of our 
beauUfrl language; the blame be yours! Did 
yoxH&t compel me to the effort-^such an effort as 
fttitifs^by telling me that even the most imper<» 
feet outline of the figure dreamed of by you^ as it 
has been by me from my infancy^ would still be 
something in your eyes! Here^ theUy is that 
something.^ffhy cannot this book be set apart 
exclusively for those lofty spirits whoy like youy 
are preserved from worldly pettisuss by solitude / 
Thep might impress on it the melodious rhythm 
which it lacksy. and whschy in the hands of one of 
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SRRAPHmrS 

On seeing the Norwegian coast as outlined on the 
map, what imagination can fail to be amazed at its 
fantastic contour — long tongues of granite, round which 
the surges of the North Sea are for ever moaniii^? 
Who has not dreamed of the majestic spectacle of these 
beachless shores, these endless creeks, and inlets, and 
little bays, no two of which are alike, and each a pathless 
gulf? Would it not seem as though Nature had amused 
herself by representing, in an indestructible hieroglyphic, 
the symbol of life in Norway, by giving its coast the 
configiu-ation of the bones of an enormous fish ? For 
fishing is the staple of commerce, and almost’ sole 
article of food to a handful of men who cling, like a tuft 
of lichen, to those barren rocks. On a land extending 
over fourteen degrees of longitude there are scarcely 
seven hundred thousand souls. Owing to the inglorious 
dangers and the perpetual snow that these Norwegian 
peala offer to the traveller — the very name of Norway 
makes one cold — their sublime beauty remains inviolate 
and harmonises with certain human phenomena, which 
took place there — equally unknown, at least to ronuuice, 
and of which thk is the story. 

When one of these inlets, a mere fissure in the sight 
of the eider-ducks, is wide enough to prevent dn^tea 
from fieezing over in the rocky prison it t osafe l h d 
juggles in, the inhabitants odl such a little gulf llrford, 
a word which most geographers have tried to adopt into 
their respective languages. In ^ite of the genend 
resemblance of all these channels, each has its own 
individuality } the sea penetrates into all these tueaehes^ 
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but in each the rocks are difFerently riveO) and their 
contorted precipices defy the terms of geometry : here 
the crest is toothed like a saw ; there its sides are too 
perpendicular to allow the snow to rest on them^ or the 
glorious clumps of northern pines to take root ; further 
on, the convulsions of the globe have rounded o£F some 
soft declivity, a lovely valley furnished with stage on 
stage of dark-plumed trees. You feel inclined to call 
this land Marine Switzerland. 

One of these gull^ lying between Dronthjem and 
Christiania, is caUed Stromnord. If the Stromfiord is 
not the most beautiful of these scenes, it has at least 
the merit of presenting the earthly magnificence of 
Norway, and of having been the background to the 
scenes of a really heavenly romance. 

The general outline of the Stromfiord is, at a first 
glance, ^t of a funnel forced open by the sea. The 
entrance^made by the waves is the record of a contest 
betweeft^he ocean and the granite, two equally powerful 
elements— one by its inertia, the other by its motion. 
The proof lies in some half-sunken rocks of fantastic 
shapes which prohibit the entrance of vessels* The 
hardy sons of the soil can in some places leap from rock 
to rock, undismayed by a gulf a hundred &thoms deep 
and six feet wiae. Here and there a frail and ill- 
balanced block of gneiss, thrown across, joins two crags, 
or hunters or fishermen have flung some pine-trees, by 
way of a bridge, from one perpendicular cliff to another, 
where the sea murmurs unceasingly below. 

This dangerous inlet turns to the right with a serpen- 
tine tirist, where it meets a mountain rising three 
hunwl^^ above the surface of the sea, its foot 
formlft^ a vertical shelf half a league in length, where 
the tmyielding granite does not begin to split into rijfts 
and inequalities till at about two hundred feet above 
tht^ water. Thus the sea, rushing violently in, is no less 
vie^tly driven back, by the resistant inertia of the 
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mouBtiin, towards the opposite shore, which the re> 
boitddine waves have worn into gent^indentatiMis. The 
fiord it dosed at the head by a diff of gneiss, crowned 
with forest, whence a stream falls in cascades, fiMrms a 
river when the snows mdt, spreads into a lake of con- 
siderable extent, and escapes with a rush, carrying down 
old pine-trees and andent larches, hardly perceptible in 
the tumbling torrent. Flung by the foil to the bottom 
of the abyss, these trees presently come to the surfoce 
again, ana combine in a tangle, forming islets which are 
stranded on the left bank, where the inhabitants of the 
little village built on the Stromfiord find them splin- 
tered, broken, sometimes entire, but always stripped of 
their leaves and branches. 

The mountain, which thus receives at its feet the 
assaults of die sea, and on its head the buffeting of the 
north wind, is the Falberg. Its summit, always wrapped 
in a mantle of ice and snow, is the highest in Norway, 
where the vicinity of the Pole produces, at a linrel of 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea, such cold as preyails 
ewmrhere on the highest mountains on the globe. The 
crest of this cliff, perpendicular on the side towards the 
sea, shelves gradually away to the east down to the foils 
of the Sieg, by a succession of sbpes where the cdd 
allows no ve^tation but heath and much-endurlog 
sitfubs. That part of the fiord where the waters escape 
under the thick forests is called Siegdalen, or the valley 
of the Sieg— the name of the river. 

The lay opposite to the cliffs of the Falberg is the 
ViHey of Jarvis — a pretty spot overlooked by bills coveted 
wiA fir-trees, larches, and birch, with a few 
beerihes, the thickest and most various^ eslpbed 
hanging Nature ever affords to this wild 
scena7. The eye can earily (Ustinguish the Smi wlteife 
the ground, warased by the tun’s rays, first adfoifo of 
cuteure and shows the first signs of rile NordK||lnf 
fitwa. At this part the gulf is enough to aHeip ^ 
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waters flune back b^ the Falberg to die murmuring cm 
the lowest ledge of'the hills, where the strand is softly 
fringed with fine sand, mingled with mica, tiny crystals, 
and pretty pebUes of porphyry and many-coiomred 
marbles brought fi’om Sweden by the river, wid waift 
from the sea, and shells and ocean weeds tossed up by 
storms fix>m the Pole or from the Soudi. 


At the foot of the Jarvis hills is the village, oon^ting 
of about two hundred wooden houses, inhabited by a 
[$i|>ulation that live there, lost, like the swarms of bees 
in a finest, happily vegetating and extorting a living 
from the wilderness around them. The unrecognised 
existence ot this village is easily explained. Few of its 
men were bold enough to venture out among the rocks 
to reach the open sea and attempt the fishing which the 
Norwegians carry on to a great extent on less dangerous 
parts of the coast. The various fish in the fiord pardy 
supplies the food of the inhabitants j the pasture land in 
the va&e]rs aflfbrds milk and butter ; a few plots of good 
land allow them to reap a harvest of rye^ of hemp, and 
vegetables, which they manage to protect against the 
bitter cold and the transient but terrible heat of the sun, 
showing true Norwegian ingenuity in this twofold 
crmflict. The absence of communications, either by 
had, where roads are impracticable, or by sea, where 
oaly small boats can thread the watery hbyrinths of the 
fiord, hinders them from acquiring wealdi by the sale of 
their timber. It would cost an equally enormous sum 
to ehar dre channel at the entrance or to open up a toad 
to the interior. 


roads from Christiania to Dronthiem tdl mab; a 
hwiv^piad the Stromfiord, crossing the Sieg by a bri<^ 
sevOflu leegucs above the fidls ; tm coast between the 
Jarvis vtdW and Dronthjem is covered with impenetrate 
fiMreShu ana the Falberg is divided from Christiania by 


ana the Falberg is divided from Christiania by 
fiiacon^le precipices. The vilhge of Jarvis tnight 
have opened communicadons with Swedoi by 
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way of the Sieg, but to bring it into touch with civilisah 
tion the Stromfiord needed a man of geniua. The 
genius indeed came : a poet, a pious Swede, who died 
admiring and respecting the beauties of the land as being 
one of the grandest of the Creator’s works. 

Those of my readers who have been gifted by study 
with that * n^ind’s eye,’ whose rapid perception can throw 
on the soul, as on a canvas, the most diverse landscapes 
of the world, may now readily conceive of the general 
aspect of the Stromfiord. They alone, perhaps, will be 
able to thread their tortuous way through the reef of the 
inlet where the sea fights and foams; to glide on its 
swell below the shelves of the Falberg, whose white 
peaks mingle with the misty clouds of a sky that is 
almost constantly pearl-grey; to admire the dented 
margin of the pretty sheet or water ; to hear the falls of 
the Sieg, which drops in long streamers on to a pictur<^Ue 
medley of large trees tossed in confusion, some upright, 
some hidden among boulders of gneiss ; and at last to 
rest on the smiling pictures offered to the eye by the 
lower hills of Jarvis, whence rise the noblest products of 
the north in clumps, in myriads: here, birch^trees, as 
graceful as girls and, like them, gently stooping ; there^ 
pillared aism of beech with centennial, mossy trunks ; 
all the contrast of these various shades of green, of white 
clouds among black pine-trees, of heath-grown commons 
in every shade of purple— all the colours, all the fra^ 
grance, the unknown marvels, in short, of this vegetation. 

jCxpand the proportions of this amphitheatre, soar up 
clouds, lose vourself in the caves of the rocks 
where the walruses hide, still your fancy will 
equal to the riches, the poetry of this Norwegian 
For can your thought ever be as vast as the oceito tfa^t 
bounds the land, as fantastic as the strange forms assumed 
by the forests, as the clouds, the shadows, the changes of 
light f 

Do you see now, above the meadows on the dumi 
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the furthest fold of the plain that undulates at the foot 
of the hi^h hills of Jarvis^ two or three hundred houses^ 
roofed with naver^ a kind of thatch of birch bark ; frail- 
looking dwellings, quite low, and suggesting silkworms 
flung there on a mulberry leaf brought by the wind i 
Above these humble and peaceful dwellings is a church, 
built with a simplicity that harmonises with the poverty 
of the village. A graveyard lies round the chancel of 
this church ; the parsonage is seen beyond. A little 
higher, on a knoll of the hillside, stands a dwelling, the 
omy one built of stone, and for that reason called by the 
natives the Castle — the Swedish Castle. 

In fact, a rich man had come from Sweden thirty 
years before this story opens and settled at Jarvis, trying 
to improve its fortunes. This little mansion, erected 
with a view to tempting the inhabitants to build the 
like, was remarkable for its substantial character, for a 
garden wall — a rare thing in Norwav, where, in spite of 
the abundance of stone, wood is used for all the fences, 
even for those that divide the fields. The house, thus 
protected from snow, stood on a mound in the midst of 
a vast courtyard. The windows were screened by 
those verandahs of immense depth supported on large 
squared fir-trunks, which give Northern buildings a sort 
of patriarchal expression. 

From under their shelter the savage bareness of the 
Falberg could easily be seen, and the infinitude of the 
open ocean be compared with the drop of water in the 
fi^m-flecked gulf ; the portentous rush of the Sieg c^auld 
be heard, though from afar the sheet of , water bpAiad 
iMdonle^ where it threw itself into its granite bowl 
hei^d in for three leagues round with vast glaciers^in 
short, whole landscape where the scene is laid of the 
supernatural but simple events of this narrative. 

The winter of 1799-1800 whs one of the hardest in 
the memory of Europe ^ the Norway sea froze in every 
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fioni, where the violence of the undertow commoi^ 
prevMts the ice from forming. A wind, in itt efrects 
resembling the Spanish desert wind, bad swept ^ ice 
of the Stromfiord by drifting the snow to the head of 
the gulf. It was long since the good folks of Jarvis had 
seen the vast mirror of the pool in winter reflecting the 
sky — a curious effect here in the heart of the lulls 
whose curves were effaced under successive layers of 
snow, the sharpest peaks, like the deepest hollows, fornv* 
ing mere faint undulations under the immense sheet 
thrown by nature over the landscape now so ddkifully 
daazling and monotonous. The long hangings of tte 
Sieg, suddenly frozen, described a vast arch, behind 
whKh the traveller might have walked sheltered from 
the storm if any one had been bold enough to venture 
across country. But the dangers of any expedition kept 
the boldest hunters within doors, fearing that they 
might ftul to discern under the snow the narrow paths 
traced along the edge of the precipices, the ravinm, and 
Ae cliffs. Not a creature gave life to this white desert 
reigned over by the Polar blast, whose voice alone sras 
sometimes though rarely heard. 

The sky, always gr^, gave the pool a hue of tarnished 
steeL Now and again an eider-duck might fly across 
with impuni^, thaw to the thick down that shelters 
the dreams of the wealthy, who little know the dangers 
that purchase it ; but the bird—like the solitary Bedouia 
who traverses die sands of Africa-^was neither seen nmt 
heard } in the tmpid air, bereft of electric resonance^ the 
rm*of Its wings was noiseless, its pyous cry unheai^ 
What lii^ iwe could endure the ^arkle of that ftmtir 
pice hnng'with glitmring kicks, and the hard refliktitiM 
from the sndws, scarcely tinted on the peaks bytIh'binilU 
of the paUtd sun which peeped out now and then likh * 
dying thing anxious to prove that it still lives 1 Mani^ 
a thae, when the rack of grew e]mid% driven in 
thws&ens over the raouncains arm phie forest^hhl khn 
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•kf with their dense shroud, the earth, for lack of 
heavenly lights, had an illumination of its own. 

Here, then, were met all the majestic attributes of the 
eternal cold ^at reigns at the Pole, of which the most 
striking is such royal silence as absolute menarchs dwell 
in. Every condition carried to excess has the appear- 
ance of negation, or the stamp of apparent death } is not 
life the conflict of two forces f Here nothing showed a 
si^n of life. One force alone, the barren force of frost, 
reigned supreme. The beating of the open sea even did 
not penetrate to this silent hollow, so full of soimd during 
the three brief months when nature hurriedly produces 
the uncertain harvest needful to support this patient 
race. A few tall fir-trees protruded their ikrk pyramids 
loaded with festoons of snow ; and the droop of their 
boughs, bending under these heavy beards, gave a finish- 
ing touch to the mourning aspect of the heights, where 
thw were seen as black points. 

Every family climg to the fireside in a house carefully 
closed, with a store of biscuit, run butter, dried fish, and 
provisions laid in to stand seven months of winter. Even 
the smoke of these dwellings was scarcely visible ; they 
were all nearly buried in snow, of which the weight was 
broken by long planks starting from the roof, and sup- 
p(»rted at some distance from the walls on strong pos^ 
thus forming a covered way round the house. During 
these dreadfol winters the women weave and dye the 
Itufis of wool or linen of which the clothes are made ; 
while the men for the most part read, or else lose them- 
selves in those prodigious meditations which have given 
Idrih to the 0and theories, the mystical dre«k|p^ of the 
ntirtht its bdiefr and its studies— so thorough on certam 
science that diey heve probed to the core i a 
testi-monastic mode of life, which forces the soul back on 
itsd^ to foed on itself, and which makes the Norwegian 
peasant a being apart in the nations of Europe, 

then, was the state of thingstm the Stromfiord 
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in the first year of the nineteenth century, about the 
middle of the month of May. 

One morning, when the sun was blazing down into 
the heart of this landscape, lighting up the flashes of the 
ephemeral diamonds produced by the crystallised surface 
of the snow and ice, two persons crossed the gulf and flew 
along the shelves of the Falberg, mounting towards the 
summit from ledge to ledge. Were they two human bdngs, 
or were they arrows ? Any one who should have seen them 
would have taken them for two eiders soaring with one 
consent below the clouds. Not the most superstitious 
fisherman, not the most daring hunter, would have sup- 
posed that human creatures could have the power of 
pursuing a path along the faint lines traced on the 
granite sides, where this pair were, nevertheless, gliding 
along with the appalling skill of somnambulists, when, 
utterly unconscious of the laws of gravity and the perils 
of the least fidse step, they run along a roof, preserving 
their balance under the influence of an unknown power. 

* Stop here, Seraphitus,’ said a pale girl, * and let me 
take breath. I would look only at you as we climbed 
the walls of this at^ss ; if I had not, what would have 
become of me ? But, at the same time, I am but a 
feeble creature. Do I tire you ? ’ 

* No,’ said the being on whose arm she leaned. * Let 
us go on, Minna j the spot where we are standing is not 
firm enough to remain on.’ 

Once more the snow hissed off from the lone boards 
attached to their feet, and they presently reaped the 
first angular crag which chance had thrown out bfddly 
from t^ fiuie of the precipice. The person w^^nn 
Minna w addressed as Seraphitus poised himsdff Ofljfais 
right heel to raise the lath of about six feet lonjU^kod as 
narrow as a child’s shoe, which was fastened to his hoot 
W two straps of walrus skin } this lath, about an inch 
thick, had a sole of reindeer skin, and the hair, pressed 
back against the snow, broi^t him to a full stop. By 
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turning his left foot, on which this snow-shoe (or stt) 
was not less than twelve feet in length, he was able to 
turn nimbly round, he returned to his timid companion, 
lifted her up in spite of his awkward foot gear, and set 
her down on a rocky seat, after dusting away the snow 
with his pelisse. 

* You are safe here, Minna, and may tremUe at your 
eas^li’ 

‘ We have already reached a third of the height of the 
Ice-cap,’ said she, looking at the peak, which she called 
by its popular Norwegian name. ‘I do not yet 
belie V ’ 

But she was too much out of breath to talk ; she 
smiled at Seraphitus, who, without replying, held her 
up, his hand on her heart, listening to its palpitations, as 
rapid as those of a startled fledgling. 

^It often beats as fast as that when I have been run- 
ning,’ said she. 

Seraphitus bowed, without any contempt or coldness. 
In spite of the grace of this reply, which made it almost 
sweet, it nevertheless betrayed a reserve which in a 
woman would have been intoxicatingly provoking. 
Seraphitus clasped the girl to him, and Minna took the 
caress for an answer, and sat looking, at him. As 
Seraphitus raised his head, tossing back the golden locks 
of his hair with an almost impatient jerk, he saw happi- 
n^s in his companion’s eyes. 

^Yes, Minna,’ said he, in a paternal tone that was 
^uUarly charming in a youth scarcely full grown, 
Mook at me. Do not look aown.’ 
fWhy?’ 

^ Do you want to know i — Try then.’ 

Blhaha gave one hasty glance at her feet, and cried 
out like a child that has met a tiger. The dreadful 
influence of the void had seized her, and one look had 
been enough to give it to her. The fiord, greedy of its 
prey^ liad a loud voice, stunning her by ringing in her 
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earti as diough to swallow her up more surety bjr 
comhifr between her and life. From her hair to hw 
fieety au down her backy ran a shudder, at hrst of odd j 
but then it seemed to fire her nerves with intolerable 
heat, throbbed in her veins, and made her limbs fed 
weak from electrical shocks, like those caused bjr touch> 
ing the electrical eel. Too weak to resist, she felt her- 
self drawn by some unknown force to the bottdi^ of 
die cliff, where she fencied she could see a monster 
spouting venom, a monster whose magnetic eyes fesci- 
nated her, and whose yawning jaws crunched Jus prey 
by anticipation. 

* I am dying, my Seraphitus, having loved nQi'titie but 
you,* said she, mechanically moving to throw herself 
down. 

Seraphitus blew softly on her brow and eyes. SU(h- 
denty, as a traveller is refreshed by a bath, Miima had 
forgotten that acute anguish ; it had vanished under that 
soothing breath, which penetrated her frame and bathed 
it in balsamic effluence, as swiftly as the breath had passed 
through the air. 

* Who and what are you ? * Said she, with an impulse 
of ddidous aknn. ‘ But I know. — You are my Ufe,-* 
How can yon look down into the gulf without dying'? * 
she asked after a pause. 

Seraphitus left Minna clinging to the granite, and 
went as a shadow might have done to stand on the edge 
of the cm, his eves sounding the bottom of the 
detying its bewildering depths { his figure did not sway, 
his brow«%as as white and calm as that of a maim 
statue— ajl^<*>Mting deep. ^ 

^Senmhitus, if you love m^ come back I’ c|le4 the 
gilL * Your danger brings back all my torments, 

—who are you to have such superhuman strength at 
your age i * she asked, feeling his arms arountl her oftCe 

mm*. 

^ Wfiy,* eaid Seraphitus, * you can look into ftt 
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space wMiout a qualm’ ; and raising his hand, the strange 
being pointed io the blue halo formed by the clouds 
round a clear owning just over their hea^ in which 
they could see the stars, though it was daylight, in con^ 
sequence of some atmospheric laws not yet fulfy explained. 

* But what a difference ! ’ she said, smiling. 

* You are right,’ he replied ; ‘ we are born to aspire 
skysSards. Our native home, like a mother’s face, never 
frightens its children.’ 

His voice found an echo in his companion’s soul j she 
was sil^t. 

‘ Cq^ |«t us go on,’ said he. 

Th^]p^ed on together by the paths fointly visible 
along ne mountain side, devouring the distance, flying 
from shelf to shelf, from ledge to ledge, with the swift- 
ness of the Arab horse, that bird of the desert. In a few 
minutes they reached a green carpet of grass, moss, and 
flowers, on which no one yet had ever rested. 

* Wtet a pretty sof/tr ! ’ cried Minna, giving the 
native name to this little meadow ; * but how comes it 
here, so hi^h up ? ’ 

* Here, indeed, the Norwegian vegetation ceases,’ said 

Seraphitusi ‘and if a few plants and flowers thrive on 
diis spot, it is thanks to the shelter of the rock which 
protects them from the Polar cold. — Put this spray in 
your bosom, Minna,’ he went on, plucking a flower j * take 
this sweet creature on which no human eye has yet 
rested^ and keep the unique blossom in memory of this 
day, unique in your life ! You will never again find a 
gut^ to lead you to this xwrrr.’ , ^ 

^e. hastily gave her a hybrid plant eagle 

eye had disOenied among the growth of mm tuamu 
and'Hodlirage, a real miracle devekqi^ under the breath 
of abgela. omnna seised it with childlike eagm’Oess } a 
tnft- m lymn, as transparent and vivid as an emendd, 
pnmpoded of tiny leaves curled into cones, light brown 
.af.|^'|wai% shaded softly to green 1^ tbe pmnt, 1^ cot 
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into infinitely delicate teeth. These leaves %ere so 
closely set that they seemed to mingle in a dense mass 
of dainty rosettes. Here and there this cushion was 
studded with white stars edged with a line of gold^ and 
from the heart of each grew a bunch of purple stamens 
without a pistil. A scent that seemed to combine that 
of the rose and of the orange-blossom^ but wilder and 
more ethereal, gave a heavenly charm to this mysterious 
flower, at which Seraphitus gazed with melancholy, as 
though its perfume had expressed to him a plaintive 
thought, which he alone understood. To Miiipa this 
amazing blossom seemed a caprice of Nature, who had 
amused herself by endowing a handful of gems with the 
freshness, tenderness, and fragrance of a plant. 

* Why should it be unique ? Will it never reproduce 
its kind i * said she to Seraphitus, who coloured and 
changed the subject. 

* Let us sit down — turn round — look ! At such a 
height you will perhaps not be frightened. The gul6 are 
so rar below that you cannot measure their depth ; they 
have the level perspective of the sea, the indeiiniteness 
of the clouds, the hue of the sky. The ice in the fiord 
is an exquisite turquoise, the pine forests are visible only 
as diih. brown streaks. To us the depths may well fait 
thus iHsauised.’ 

Seraphitus spoke these words with that unction of tone 
and gesture which is known only to those who have attained 
to the highest places on the mountains of the earth, and 
which is so involuntarily assumed that the most arrc^ant 
master fijpdt himself prompted to treat his guide as a 
brother, iM^ver feels himself the superior till they 
have descemed into the valleys where men dwell. 

He untried Minna’s snow-shoes, kneeline at her^eet. 
The girl did not notice it, so much was she amaz^ at 
the imposing spectacle of the Norwegian panorams^tbe 
long stretch of rocks lying before her at a glance, so 
much was she struck by the perennial solemnity of those 
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frozen sammits, for which words have no expres- 
sion. 

‘ We have not come here by unaided human strength!’ 
said she, clasping her hands. ^ I must be dreaming T’ 

^You call a hct supernatural, because you do not 
know its cause,’ he replied. 

^Your answers are always stamped with some deep 
meaning,’ said she. * With you 1 understand everything 
without an effbrt.-W^h I I am free ! ’ 

^ Your snow-shoes are off, that is all.’ 

* Oh 1 ’ cried she, * and I would fain have untied 
your& and have kissed your feet ! ’ 

* Keep those speeches for Wilfrid,’ said Seraphitus 
mildly. 

‘ Wilfrid I ’ echoed Minna in a tone of fury, which 
died away as she looked at her companion. * You are 
never angry ! ’ said she, trying, but in vain, to take his 
hand« * You are in all things so desperately perfect!’ 

‘ Whence you infer that I have no feelings ? ’ 

Minna was startled at a glance so penetratingly thrown 
into her mind. 

^You prove to me that we understand each other,’ 
replied she, with the grace of a loving woman. 

Seraphitus gently shook his head, with a flashing ^k 
that was at once sweet and sad. 

* You who know everything,’ Minna went on, * tell 
me why the alarm I felt below, by your side, is dissipated 
now that I am up here ; why I dare for the first time to 
look you in the het ; whereas, down there, I scarce dare 
steal a glance at you i ’ 

< {’erhaos up here we have cast off the mew things of 
the earth,’ said he, pulling off his pelisse. 

MfHVtt saw you so beautiful,’ said Minna, sitting 
down on a mossy stone, and gazing in contemplation of 
the being who had thus brought ner to a part of the 
mountain which from zhr seemed inaccessible. 

Keveti irr fiict, had Seraphitus shme with su^ bgjiiliant 
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sp^ndotir — the exprewion that cam do t» 

the* ea^ness of his &ce and the aspect of his ^non. 
Was uis radianch due to the effulgence given t»the com- 
plexion bjr the pure mountain air and the reflection from 
the snow? Was it the result of an internal impetus 
which still excites the frame at the moment it is resting 
after long exertion ? Was it produced by the sadden Con- 
trast bttween the golden glow of sunshine and the g^oom 
of the clouds through which this pretty pair had rassed ? 

To all then causes we must perhaps add the enects of 
one of the mmt beautiful phenomena that human lature 
canPofFer. If some skilled physiologist had stuped this 
bang, who, to judge by the boldness of his brow mid the 
light in his eyes at this moment, was a youth of seven- 
teen } if he had sought the springs of this blooming lifr 
under the whitest skin that the North ever bestowed on 
one of its sons, he would, no doubt, have believed in the 
existence of a phosphoric fluid in the sinews that seemed 
to shine through the skin, or in the constant presence of 
an internal glow, which tinted Seraphitus as a light 
shines through an alabaster vase. Delicately slender as 
his hands were — he had taken off his gloves to loosen 
Minna’s sandals — they seemed to have such strength as 
the^^tor has given to the diaphanous joints of a crab. 
Thi^re that blazed in his eyes rivalled the rays of the 
sun i he seemed not to receive but to give out light. His 
frame, as slight and fragile as a woman’s, was that of a 
nature feeble in appearance, but whose strength is always 
adequate to its desires, which are sometimes strmig. 
Seraphitus, though of middle height, seemed tidier as 
seen in he looked as if he fidn would 

upwards, nis hair, with its light curls, as if touched 
a fejry hand and touti by a bfeeze, added to the 

C odneed by hia airy attitude ) but this absoluxciy eShnt- 
is nden was the outcome rather of a mental state ^hin 
ef physical habit. 

tibna’s imagination seconded this consmnt htdliiCliMw 
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tion ; it affected any beholder, For it gave to 

Seraphitus^ the appearance of one of the b^in^ we tee in 
our happiest dreams. No familiar type can ^ve any idea 
of this face, to Minna so majestically manly, though in 
the sight of a man its feminine grace would have eclipsed 
the loveliest heads by Raphael. That Painter of Heaven 
has frequently given a sort of tranquil joy and tender 
suavity to the lines of his angelic beauties ; but without 
seeing Seraphitus himself, what mind can concefve of 
the sadness mingled with hope which half clouded the 
ineffable feelings expressed in his features ? Who could 
picture to himself, even in the artist’s dream, where all 
things are possible, the shadows cast by mysterious awe 
on that too intellectual brow, which seemed to inter- 
rogate the skies, and always to pity the earth ? That 
head could tower disdainful, like a noble bird of prey 
whose cries rend the air, or bow resigned, like the turtle- 
dove whose voice sheds tenderness in the depths of the 
nlent forest. 

Seraphitus had a complexion of surprising whiteness, 
made all the more remarkable by red lips, brown eye- 
brows, and silky lashes, the only details that broke the 
pallor of a face whose perfect regularity did not hinder 
the strong expression of his feelings ; they were mirrqfid 
there witnout shock or violence, but with the natural, 
majestic gravity We like to attribute to superior beings. 
Everything in those monumental features spoke of strength 
and repose. 

Minna stood up to take the young man’s hand, hoping 
to draw him down to her $0 as to press on that fiisdnattng 
brow a kiss of admiration rather than of lovO j, i>ttt one 
look frcmi ins eyes, a look that went through^ her » a 
sunbemh goes through a glass prism, froze the poor child. 
She Mt ^ gulf between them without understanding 
it ; she turned away her head and wept. Suddenly a 
strong band was round her waist, and a voice full of 
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‘Cope*’ 

She obeyed, resting her head in sudden relief on the 
young man’s hearty while he, measuring his steps by hers 
m gentle and attentive conformity, led her to a spot 
whence they could behold the dazzling beauty of the 
Polar scenery. 

‘ But before I look or listen, tell me, Seraphitus, why 
do you repulse me ? Have I displeased you ? And 
how t Tell me. I do not want to call anything my 
ownj I would that my earthly possessions should be 
yours, as the riches of my heart already are ; that light 
should come to me only from your eyes, as my mind is 
d^ndent on yours; then I should have no fear of 
offending you, since I should but reflect the impulses of 
your soul, the words of your heart, the light of your 
light, as we send up to wd the meditations by which 
Ifc feeds our spirit. — I would be wholly you ! ’ 

^ Well, Minna, a constant aspiration is a promise made 
by the future. Hope on I — Still, if you would be pure 
always, unite the thought of the Almighty to your 
earthly affections. Thus will you love all creatures, and 
your heart will soar high ! ’ 

^ I will do whatever you desire,’ said she, looking up 

him timidly. 

* I cannot be your companion,’ said Seraphitus 
sadly. 

He suppressed some reflections, raised his arms in the 
direction of Christiania, which was visible as a speck on 
the horizon, and said — 

* Look I ’ 

are indeed small,’ said she. 

' Wes ; we become great by feeling and intellect^’ 
ss(f4 .Seraphitus* ^The knowledge of things^ Minna, 
begins with us; the little we know of the latf^ of the 
viable world enables us to conceive of the immensity of 
higher spheres. I know not whether the time is ripe for 
talking thus to you ; but I so long to commmiic^te tO 
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you th%^flame of my hopes ! Some day, perhaps, we 
may meet in the world where love never dies/ 

‘ Why not now and for ever ? * said she in a murmur. 

^ Here nothing is permanent ! * said he in a tone of 
scorn. ^ The transient joys of earthly love are false lights 
which reveal to some souls the dawn of more durable 
bliss, just as the discovery of a law of nature enables 
certain privileged minds to deduct a whole system. Is 
not our perishable happiness here below an earn^est of 
some other more perfect happiness, as the earth, a mere 
fragment of the universe, testifies to the universe ? We 
cannot measure the orbit of the Divine mind, of which 
we are but atoms as minute as God is great j but we may 
have our intuitions of its vastness, we may kneel, adore, 
and wait. Men are constantly mistaken in their science, 
not seeing that everything on their globe is relative and 
subordinate to a general cycle, an incessant productive*^ 
ness which inevitably involves progress, and an aim. Man 
himself is not the nnal creation ; if he were, God would 
not exist.’ 

^ How have you had time to learn so many things ? ’ 
said the girl. 

‘ They are memories,’ replied he. 

^To me you are more beautiful than aiwthing I sed* 

* We are one of the greatest works of God. Has He 
not bestowed on us the faculty of reflecting nature, con- 
centrating it in ourselves by thought, and making it a 
stepping-stone from which to fly to Him ? We love each 
other in proportion to what is heavenly in our souls. — But 
do not be unjust, Minna ; look at the scene displayed at 
our feet ; is it not grand f The ocean lies spread like a 
floor, the mountains are like the walls of an amphitheatre," 
the eilicar above is like the suspended velarium of the 
theatre^ind we can inhale the mind of God as a 
perfumer 

^ Look { the storms that wreck vessels filled with men 
from Imnce appear like mere froth $ if you look above you 
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all is f9«|ae ; we see a diadem of starsr Thed|^es of 
eaitbiy-fiXfU'ession are here lost. Thus supiMrod by 
nature so attenuated by space, do you not feel your 
mind to be deep rather tliM keen ? Are you not con- 
scious of more loftiness than enthuaasm, of more energy 
than will? Have you not feelii^s to which nothing 
mthin us can give utterance ? Do you not feel your 
wings ?— Let us pray ! ’ 

Seraphitus knelt, crossing his hands over his bosom, 
and Minna fell on her Imees weeping. Thus they 
remained for some minutes, and for some minutes the 
Hue halo that quivered in the sky above them Sfuread, 
and rays of light fell round the unconscious pair, 

* Why do you not weep when I cannot help it ? * said 
Minna in a broken voice. 

* Those who are pure in spirit shed no tears,* replied 
Seraphitus, rising. ‘ Why should I weep ? I no longer 
see human misery. Here all is good and shines in 
majesty. Below 1 hear the supplications and the 
lament of the harp of suffering, sounding under the 
hands of the spirit held captive. Here I listen to the 
concert of harmonious harps. Below, you have hope, 
the beautiful rudiment of fiiith ; but here faith reigns, 
th^ realisation of hope ! * 

*You can never love me, I am too imperfoct; you 
disdain me,’ said the girl. 

* Minna, the violet hidden at the foot of the oak says 

to itself, ** The sun does not love me, he never comes.** 
-WThe sun says, ** If 1 fell on her, that poor little flosver 
would perish!** Because he is the flower’s ftiend be 
lets Ids beangs steal through the oak-leaves, subduing tileitt 
to tint the petak of die blossom he bves.-— 1 ftsti X am 
not sufficiently shrouded, and fear lest you the 

too dearfy i you would quail if you knew ni»iiin wdh 
Listen } t have no taste for the fruits of the wth} I' 
have understood your joys too well { like the de wuebed 
EA^inorSQf 1*1^^ Rom^ I am disgusted with aU tikla^^ 
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for I have the gift of vidon.—Leave me for evev)* added 
Senphflus sorrowfully. 

He went away to sit down on a projecting 'roelc^ his 
head drooping on his breast. 

* Why thus drive me to despair ? ’ said Minna. 

* Go from me i * cried Seraphitus } * I can give nothing 
that you want Your love is too gross for me. Why 
do you not love Wilfrid? Wilfrid is a man^ a man 
tested' by passion, who will clasp you in his sinewy arms, 
and make you feel his broad, strong hand. He has fine 
black hair, eyes full of human feeling, a heart that fires 
the words of his lips with a lava torrent. He will crush 
you with caresses. He will be your lover, your husband. 
Go to Wilfrid I * 

Minna was crying bitterly. 

*Dare you tell me that you do not love him?’ he 
added in a voice that pierced her like a dagger. 

* Mercy i Mercy ! My Seraphitus ! ’ 

*Love him, poor child of earth, to which fiite 
irrevocably rivets you,’ said the terrible Seraphitus, 
seizing the girl wi^ such force as dragged her to the 
brink of the softer, whence the prospect was so extensive 
that a young creature full of enthusiasm might easily 
fiuicy wt she was above the world. * 1 wanted a cota- 
panion to go vrith me to the realm of light j I thought 
to show her this ball of clay, and I find you still cling 
to it. Adieu ! Remain as you are, enjoy through your 
senses, obey your nature; turn pale with pme men, 
blush with women, play with children, pray with sinnm, 
look up to heaven whmi you are stricken ; tremble, hope, 
yearui you will have a comrade, you still may laugh 
and wpqi, give and receive. — ^For me — am an exile fiur 
front hniyen ; like a monster, for from earth I My heart 
beats rajl^ne ; I live in myself, for myself alone. I 
foel my spirit, I breathe by my hraifl, 1 see by 

my mlhd, 1 am dying of impatience and longing. No 
ope Mow cut satisfy my wishes or soothe my 



eagorQeij^} and I have forgotten how to weej^ I am 
alorntt— 1 am resigned, and can wait/ 

$hnq>hitus looked at the flowery knoll on^!which he 
had pla<;ed Minna, and then turned towards the frown- 
ing summits, round whose peaks heavy clouds had 
gathered, into which he seemed to fling his next 
thoughts. 

* Do you hear that delightful music, Minna,’ said he, 
in his dove-like tones, for the eagle had ended his cry. 
* Might one not fancy that it was the harmony of those 
Eolian harps which poets imagine in the midst of forests 
and mountains ? Do you see the shadowy forms moving 
among those clouds ? Do you discern the winged feet 
of those who deck the sky with such hangings 1 Those 
sounds refresh the soul ; Heaven will ere long shed the 
blossoms of spring, a flash blazes up from the Pole. Let 
us fly — ^it is time ! ’ 

In an instant they had replaced their snow-shoes and 
were descending the Falberg by the steep slopes down 
to the valley of the Sieg. Mme miraculous intelligence 
guided their steps— or rather their flight. When a 
crevasse covered with snow lay before them, Seraphitus 
seized Minna, and with a swift rush dashed, scarce the 
weight of a bird, across the frail bridge that covered a 
chasm. Many a time, by just pushing his companion, 
he deviated slightly to avoid a cliff or tree, a Imck of 
strnie which he seemed to see through the snow, as 
certain mariners, accustomed to the sea, discern a s^l 
by the cdour, the eddy, and the recoil of the water. 

When they had reached the roads of the Siegdahl, and 
they could proceed widiout hesitation in a straight line 
down to the ice on the fiord, Seraphitus spoke* 

*Yeu have nothing more to say to me? ’,J|pi asked 
Minna. ‘ 

*1 fancied,’ replied the girl respectfullyi^ ||pit yoe 
wished to think in silence.’ 

* Make haste, pretty one, the night is falling,' said hfe 
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Minna was startled at hearing the new voice, to spfak, 
in whicfa her guide spoke. A voice as clear as a gtjrrs, 
dissipatingv.the fantastic flashes of the dream in wl^cb 
she had been walking. Seraphitus was abdicating his 
manly strength, and his looks were losing their too keen 
insight. Presently the fair couple were gliding across 
the fiord ; they reached the snowy level that lay between 
the margin of the bay and the first houses of Jarvis ; 
then, urged by the waning light, they hurried up to 
the parsonage as if climbing the steps of an enormous 
Stairway. 

‘ My father will be uneasy,’ said Minna. 

^ No,’ said Seraphitus. 

At this moment they stopped at the porch of the 
humble dwelling where Pastor Becker, the minister of 
Jarvis, sat reading while awaiting his daughter’s return 
to supper. 

^ Dear Pastor Becker,’ said Seraphitus, ^ I have brought 
your daughter back safe and sound.’ 

^ Thank you, Mademoiselle,’ said the old man, laying 
his spectacles on the book. ^ You must be tired.’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said Minna, on whose brow her 
coinpanion had just breathed. 

‘ Dear child, will you come to tea with me the evening 
after to-morrow ? ’ 

* With pleasure, dear.’ 

* Pastor Becker, will you bring her ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Mademoiselle.’ 

Seraphitus nodded prettily, bowed to the old man, and 
left, and in a few minutes was in the courtyard of the 
Swedish Castle. An old servant of eighty came out 
under the wide verandah carrying a lantern. Seraphitus 
the snow-shoes with the grace of a woman, 
ran in^S^^^ sitting-room, dropped on to a large divan 
cover^gp^ skins, and lay down. 

‘ WH^ will you take I ’ said the old man, lighting the 
enormously long tapers that are used in Norway. 
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* N<^l^g, David ; I am too tired.*"’ 

^WapHtui threw ofF the sable-lined ‘fielisse) wrapped 
it him, and was asleep. The old serv^ lingered 
% minutes in loving contemplation of "the strange 
^ing resting imder his gaze, and whose sex the most 
learned man would have puzzled to pronounce on. 
Seeing him as he lay, wrapped in his usual garment, 
which was as much like a woman’s dressing-gown as a 
man’s overcoat, it was impossible to believe that the 
slender feet that hung down, as if to display the delicacy 
with which nature had moulded them, were not those 
of a young girl ; but the brow, the profile, seemed the 
embodiment of human strength carried to its highest 
pitch. 

*She is suflfering, and will not tell me,’ thought the 
old man. * She is dying like a flower scorched by too 
fierce a sunbeam.’ 

And the old man wept. 


II 

SERAPHTTA 

Iw the course of the evening David came into the 
drawing-room. 

* I kmow who is coming,’ said Seraphita in a sleepy 
voice. ‘Wilfrid may come in.’ 

On bearing these words, a man at once appeared, and 
came to sit down 1^ her. 

‘My dear Seraphita, are you ill! You 1^ p(def, 
than usual.* 

^ She^ turned languidly towards him, afterjaHf hack 
her hair like a pretty woman overpowered by 
and too feeble to complain. ^ 
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*1 wx foolish Enough,' stid she, *to croiirthe fiord 
with Minna ; nn have been up the Falberg.’ 

* Did want to kill yourself ? ’ cried hej'ivith a 
lover’s alarm. 

* Do not be uneasy, my good Wilfrid, I took great 
care of your Minna.’ 

Wilfrid struck the table violently with his band, took 
a few steps towards the door with an exclamation of 
pain } then he came back and began to reproach her. 

‘Why so much noise if you suppose me to be 
suffering ? ' said Seraphita. 

‘1 beg your pardon, forgive me,’ said he, kneeling 
down. * Speak harshly to me, require anything of me 
that your cruel woman’s caprice may suggest to you as 
hardest to be endured, but, my beloved, do not doubt my 
love ! You use Minna like a hatchet to hit me wiidi 
again and again. Have some mercy ! ’ 

‘ Why speak thus, my friend, when jrou know that 
such words are useless ? ’ she replied, looking at him with 
a gaze that became at last so soft that what Wilfrid 
saw was not Seraphita’s eyes, but a fluid light shimmer- 
ing like the last vibrations of a song fiul of Italian 
languor. 

* Ah I angui^ cannot Idll ! ’ cried he. 

‘ Are you in pain i ’ said she, in a voice which produced 
on him the same effect as her look. ‘What can I do 
for you ? ’ 

‘ Love m^ as I love you ! * 

‘ Poor Minna I ’ said she. 

‘I never bring any weapons 1* cried Wilfrid. 

‘You are in a detestable temper,’ said Seraphita, 
smiling* * Have I not spoken nicely, like the Parisian 
ladies oi vhom you tell me love stories? ’ 

VfjUHtit down, folded his arms, and looked gloomily* 

you,* said he, ‘for you know not what 

you do.* 
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*^Oh f^^rctortcd she, ^ every woman from Eve down- 
wards knows when she is doing good or evih’ 

‘I bdieve it,* said he. 

‘I am sure of it, Wilfrid. Our intuition is just 
what makes us so perfect. What you men have to learn, 
we feel.' 

* Why, then, do you not feel how much I love you i * 

^ Because you do not love me.’ 

‘ Great God ! ’ 

‘Why then do you complain of anguish ? ’ 

‘ You are terrible this evening, Seraphita. You are a 
perfect demon 1 ’ 

‘ No i but I have the gift of understanding, and that 
is terrifying* Suffering, Wilfrid, is a light thrown on 
life.’ 

‘ Why did you go up the Falberg ? ’ 

‘ Minna will tell you ; I am too tired to speak. You 
must talk, you who know everything, who have learnt 
everything and forgotten nothing, and have gone 
through so many social experiences. Amuse me ; i am 
listening.’ 

‘ What can I tell you that you do not know ! Indeed, 
your request is a mockery. You recognise nothing that 
is worldly, you analyse its terminology, you demolish its 
laws, its manners, feelings, sciences, by reducing them to 
the proportions they assume when we take our stand 
outside the globe.’ 

‘You see, my friend, I am not a woman. You are 
wrong to love me. What I I quit the ethereal regions 
of strength you attribute to me j I make myself humble 
and insignificant to stoop after the manner of the poor 
female of every species — and you at once uplift me ! 
Then, when I am crushed and broken, I crave your 
help ; I want your arm, and you repulse m ffeyW e dp 
not understand each other/ 

‘ You are more malignant this evening than I have 
ever known you/ 
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^ Malignant ? * said she, with a flashine look that 
melted every sentiment into one heavenly emotion. 
^ No ; I am weary, that is all Then, leave me, my 
friend. Will not that be a due exercise of your rights 
as a man ? We are always to charm you, to recreate 
you, always to be cheerful, and have no whims but those 
that amuse you. — What shall I do, my friend ? Shall I 
sing, or dance, when fatigue has deprived me of voice 
and of the use of my legs? Yes, gentlemen, at our last 
gasp we still must smile on you ^ That, I Mieve, you 
call your sovereignty ! — Poor women f I pity them. 
You abandon them when they are old ; tell me, have 
they then no longer heart or soul ? Well, and I am 
more than a hundred, Wilfrid. Go — go to kneel at 
Minna’s feet.’ 

* Oh, my one, eternal love ! ’ 

* Do you know what eternity is i Be silent, Wilfrid. 
—You desire me, but you do not love me. — Tell me, 
now, do not I remind you of some coquette you have 
met ? * 

certainly do not see you now as the pure and 
heavenly maiden I saw for the first time in the church 
at Jarvis,’ 

As he spoke Seraphita passed her hands over her brow, 
and when she uncovered her fiice Wilfrid was astonished 
at the religious and saintly expression it wore. 

* You are right, my friend. I am always wrong to set 
foot on your earth.’ 

‘Yes, beloved Seraphita, be my star. — Never descend 
from the place whence you shed such glorious light on 
me,’ 

He put out his hand to take the girl’s, but she with- 
drew it, thouuh without disdain or anger, Wilfrid 
hastily ana went to stand by the window, turning 
towar<fiPl|lo that Seraphita should not see a few tears 
that filled his eyes. 

‘ Why these tears f ’ she asked. ‘ You arc no longer 
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a 1^7) Wilfrid. Come back to me^ I insist.— ^You are 
yejftd with me, when it is I who should tn angry. You 
sae 1 am not well, and you compel me by some foolish 
doubts to think and speak, or participate in whims and 
ideas that fiidgue me. If you at ^1 understood my 
nature, you would have given me some music; you 
would have soothed my weariness ; but you love me for 
your own sake, not for myself.' 

The storm which raged in Wilfrid’s soul was stilled 
Iw these words; he came back slowly to contemplate 
the bewitching creature who reclineu under his eyes, 
softly pillowed, her head resting on her hand, and her 
elbow in an insinuating attitude. 

* You fincy I do not like you,* she went on. * You are 
mistaken. Listen, Wilfrid. You are beginning to know 
a great deal, and you have suffered much. Allow me to 
explain your thoughts. You wanted to take my hand.’ 

She sat up^ and W graceful movement seemed to shed 
gleams of light. 

* Does not a girl who allows a man to take her hand 
make a promise, and ought she not to keep it ? You 
know full well that I can never be yours. Two feelings 
rule the love that attracts the women of this earth : 
either they devote themselves to suffering creatures, 
degraded and guilty, whom they desire to comfort, to 
raise, to redeem; or they give themselves wholly to 
superior beings, sublime and strong, whom thqr are 
lain to worship and understand— by whmn they are toO 
often crushed. You have been degraded, but you have 
purified yourself in the fires of repentance, and you now 
are great ; I feel myself too small to be your equal, pnd 
X am too relieious to humUe myself to any power but 
that of the h£«t High. Your Ufo, my fritmd, flMWthns W 
Itated ; we are in the North, among the clp^ where 
abstratkfons are familiar to our minds.’ 

*Serajfoita, you kill me when you talk so,* he iwpUed. 
*Xt is always torture to me to see you thus app^ the 
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monstrous science which strips all human things of 'tj|)e; 
properties the^ derive from time, space, form, when 
}rou regard them mathematically under some ultimate 
simidest expression, as geometry does with bodies, 
abstracting dimensions from substance.’ 

*WeU, Wilfrid, I submit. — Look at this bearskin 
rug which my poor David has spread. What do you 
think of it i ’ 

‘ I like it very well.’ 

* You did not know I had that Dmeha Greka t ’ 

It was a sort of pelisse made of cashmere lined with 
black fox-si^ir. ; the name means, ‘warm to the 
soul.’ 

* Do you suppose,’ said she, ‘ that any sovereign in any 
court possesses a fur wrap to match it ? ’ 

* It is worthy of her who wears it I ’ 

‘ And whom you think very beautiful f ’ 

‘ Human words are inapplicable to her i she must be 
addressed heart to heart.’ 

‘ Wilfoid, it is kind of you to soothe my griefo with 
such sweet words — ^which you have spoken to others.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 

* Stay. 1 love you truly, and Minna too, believe me, 
|but to me you two are one being. Thus combined you 
[are as a brother, or, if you will, a sister to me. Marry 
^ch other, let me see you happy before quitting for 
[ever this sphere of trial and sorrow. Dear me ! the 
most ordinary women have made their lovers obey their 
will. They have said “ Be silent ! ” and their lovers 
were mute. They have said “Die!” and men have 
died. They have said “ Love me from afor ! ” the lovers 
[have remained at a distance like courtiers in the presence 
[of a lebig.' They have said “G<^ marry I” and the 
[men havt^ married. Now, I want you to be happy, and 

e efibfl.'*' Have I then no power ? — Well, Wilfrid— 
deie to me. — ^Ycs, I should be sorry to see you 
i«d to MUina) but when you see me no more. 
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t) 3 |pn-^proinise me to make her your wife, Heaven 
Intends you for each other.’ 

^ I have heard you with rapture, Seraphita. Incom* 

g ehensible as your words are, they are like a charm, 
ut what, indeed, do you mean ? ’ 

^ To be sure ^ I forget to be foolish, to be t|ie poor 
creature in whose wealmess you delight. I torture you, 
and you came to this wild country to find rest — you 
who are racked by the fierce throes of misunderstood 
genius, worn out by the patient labours of science, who 
have almost stained your hands by crime, and worn the 
chains of human justice.’ 

Wilfrid had fallen half dead on the floor. Seraphita 
breathed on the young man’s brow, and he fell cadmiy 
asleep, lying at her feet. 

^ Sleep, rest,’ said she, rising. 

After laying her hands on Wilfrid’s ^forehead, the 
following phrases fell from her lips, one by one, each in 
a different tone, but alike melodious and full of a kindly 
spirit that seemed to emanate from her countenance in 
mis^ undulations like the light shed by the heathen 
goddess on the beloved shepherd in his sleep. 

may show myself to you, dear Wilfrid, as 1 am, to 
you who are strong* 

^The hour is come, the hour when the shining lights 
of the future cast their reflections on the soul, the hour 
when the soul moves, feeling itself free. 

^ It is granted to me now to tell you how well I love 
you* Do you not see what my love is, a love devoid of 
self-interest, a feeling full of you alone, a love which 
follows you into the future, to ught up your fUture, ^ 
such love is the true light. Do you now perceive how 
ardently I long to see you released from the life that is a 
burthen to you, and nearer to the world Where love 
rules for ever? Is not love for a lifetime only sheer 
suflferitig ? Have you not felt a longing for eternal 
love ? Do' you not now understand to mat ecstasy t 
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being can rise when he is double through loving H|in 
who never betrays his love, Him before whom aU bova 
and worship ? 

* I would I had wings, Wilfrid, to cover you withal ; 

I would I had strength to give you that you might know 
the foretaste of the world where the purest joys of the 
purest union known on earth would cast a sfaraow in the 
light that there perennially enlightens and rejoices all 
hearts ! 

* Forgive a friendly soul for having shown you in one 
word a vision of your faults with the charitable intention 
of lulling acute torments of your remorse. Listen 
to the choir of forgiveness * Refresh your spirit by in- 
haling the dawn that shall rise for you beyond the gloom 
of death I Yes, for your life lies there. 

^My words shall wear for you the glorious garb of 
dreams, and appear as forms of flame descending to visit you. 
Rise ! Rise to the heights whence men see each other 
truly, though tiny and crowded as the sands of the seashore. 
Humanity is unrolled before you as a ribbon ; look at the 
endless hues of that flower of the gardens of Heaven.— 
Do you see those who lack intelligence, those who are 
beginning to be tinged by it, those who ^ve been tried,, 
those who are in the circle of love, and those in wisdom,' 
who aspire to celestial illumination ? 

*Do you understand, through these thoughts made 
visible, the destination of man— *«whence he comes, 
whither he is tending ? Keep on your road. When 
you shall reach your journey’s end, you will hear the 
trumpet call of omnipotence and loud shouts of victory, 
and harmonies, only one of which would shake the 
earth, but which are lost in a world where there is 
neither East nor West. 

* Do you perceive, dear, much-tried one, that but for 
the torpor and the veil of sleep, such visions would rend 
and carry away your intellect, as the wind of a tempest 
rehdi aod sweeps away a light sail, and would rob a man 
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vx ever of his reason ? Do jrou perceive that the soul 
ahmf, raised to its highest power, and even in a dream, 
can scarce endure the consuming effluence of the 
Spirit? 

*Fl7, fly again through the realms of light and glory, 
admire, hurry on. As you fly you are resting, you go 
forward without fiitigue. Like all men, you woulKl lain 
dwell always thus bathed in these floods of fn^rance and 
light, where you are wandering free of your unconscious 
bray, speaking in thought only. Hur^, fly, rejoice for 
a moment in the wings you will have earned when love 
is so perfect in you that you shall cease to have any 
senses, that you shall be all intellect and all love ! The 
higher you soar, the less can you conceive of the gulf 
beneath. — Now, gaze at me for a moment, for you will 
henceforth see me but darkly, as you behold me by the 
light of the dull sun of the earth I * 

Seraphita stole up with her head gently bent on one 
side, her hair flowing about her in the airy pose which 
the sublimest pointers have attributed to messengers 
from heaven j the folds of her dress had the indescrimble 
grace which makes the artist, the man to whom evenr- 
thin^ is an expression of feeling, stop to gaze at the 
exquisite flowing veil of the antique statue of Poly* 
hymnia. 

Then she extended her hand and Wilfrid rose. 

When he looked at Seraphita, the foir eirl was lying 
on the bearskin, her head resting on her hand, her foce 
odm, her eyes shining. Wilfrid gazed at her in silence^ 
but his flmtures expressed respects «we, and he htdced 
at her timidly. 

*Yes, dear one,' said he at las^ as if answcting a 
question, 'whole worlds divide us! I subntit} I 
only adore you. But what is to become of me thus 
lonely?' 

* Wilfrid, have you not your Minna ? * 

He bung his 1 mm. 
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* Oh, do not be $0 stornful ! a woman can under$lan<r 
everything by love. When she fails to understand, she 
feels; when she cannot feel, she sees; when she can 
neither see, nor feel, nor understand— well, that angel of 
earth divines your need, to protect you and to hide her 
protection under the grace ^ love.* 

^ Seraphita, am I worthy to love a woman i * 

*You are suddenly grown very modest! Is this a 
snare ? A woman is always so much touched to find 
her weakness glorified ! — Well, the evening after to- 
morrow, come to tea. You will find our good pastor 
Becker, and you will see Minna, the most guileless 
creature I ever knew in this world. — Now leave me, 
my friend; I must say long prayers this evening in 
expiation of my sins.’ 

* How can you sin ? ’ 

^My poor, dear friend, is not the abuse of power the 
sin of pride ? I have been, I think, too arrogant to-day. 
— Now go. Till to-morrow.’ 

* Till to-morrow ! ’ Wilfrid feebly echoed, with a 
long look at the being of whom he desired to carry away 
an indelible memory. 

Though he meant to leave, he remained standing 
for some moments outside, looking at the lights that 
beamed from the windows of the Swedish castle. 

* What was it that I saw?’ he asked himself. *No, 
it ws|s not a single being, but a whole creation. I 
retain, of that world seen through veils and mists, a 
ringing echo Hkc the remembrance of departed pain, or 
like the diazioess caused ly dreams in which we hear the 
moaning of past generations mingling with the bar** 
mohious voices of higher spheres, where all is light and 
love# Aui I awake i Do I still slumber ? Bzvt I not 
jret o^ed my sleeping eyes, those ^es before whose 
sig^t luminous spaces stretch into infinitude^ eyes that 
can discern those spaces ? — ^In spite of the night and the 
cold, my head is still on fire. I will go to the manse. 

c 
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Between the pastor and his daughter I may recover my 
balaace.' 

But he did not yet leave the spot whence he could 
see into Seraphita’s sitting-room. This mysterious 
being seemed to be the radiant centre of a circle whi^ 
formed an atmosphere about her rarer than tha|,wh&h 
surrounds others: he who came within it founi^ lum- 
self involved in a vortex of light and of consuming 
thoughts. Wilfrid, obliged to struggle against this 
inexplicable force, did not triumph without considerable 
efforts ; but when he had got out of the precincts of the 
house, he recovered his freedom of will, walked quickly 
to the parsonage, and presently found himself under the 
lofty wooden porch that served as an entrance hall to 
Pastor Becker^s house. He pushed open the first dom, 
packed with birch bark, against which the snow had 
drifted, and knocked eagerly at the inner door, saying— 

* Will you allow me to spend the evening with you, 
Pmtor Becker ? ’ 

* Yes,’ was the answer in two voices speaking as one. 

On entering the parlour, Wilfrid was gradually 

Inought back to real life. He bowed very cordially to 
Minna, shook hands with the minister, and then looked 
about him on a scene which soothed the excitement of 
his ph)rsical nature, in which a process was going on 
resembling that which sometimes takes place in men 
accustomed to long contemplation. When some power- 
ful oynception carries away a man of science or a poet 
on its chinuera-like wings, and isolates him from the 
external surroundings that hedge him in on earth, 
soaring with him through those boundless regions where 
vast masses of fact appear as abstractions and the most 
stupendous works of nature seem but image% woti ^ 
him if some sudden noise rouses his senses and recalB 
his wandering soul to its prison of bone and flesh f The 
collinon of Bie two powers : body and spirit one of 
which has something of the invisible element of light* 
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ning; while the other, like all tangible forms, has a 
certain soft resistancy which for the moment defies 
destruction — this collision, or, to be accurate, this terrible 
reunion, gives rise to unspeakable suffering. The body 
hsf cried out for the fire that consumes it, and the flame 
hat rbcaptured its prey. But this fusion eannttf take 
place without the ebullition, the crepitation and convul- 
mns, of which chemistry affords visible examples when 
two hostile elements are sundered that have been jcnned 
by its act. 

For some da^ past, whenever Wilfrid went to Sera- 
phita’s house, his body there fell into an abyss. By a 
single look this wonderful creature translated him in the 
spirit to the sphere whither meditation carries the 
learned, whither prayer transports the pious soul, whither 
his efe can carry the artist, and sleep can waft some 
dreani^s } for each there is a call bidding him to that 
empyrean void, for each a guide to lead him there — for 
all there is anguish in the return. There alone is the 
veil rent, there alone is Revelation seen without disguise 
— ^an ardent and awfitl disclosure of the unknown sphere 
of which the soul brings back nought but fragments. 
To Wilftid, an hour spent with Serapbita was often like 
the dream so dear to the opium eater, in which each 
nerve^fibre becomes the focus of radiating rapture. He 
came away exhausted, like a girl who should try to keep 
up wii^ the pace of a giant. 

The shar{^ punishing cold began to subdue the agony 
of trepidation caused by the re^malgamation of the 
two elements in his nature thus violently wrenched 
asunder I then he always made his way to the manse, 
attracted to Minna by bis thirst for the scenes of homely 
life, as an European traveller thirsts for his native land 
whm) home^ckness seizes him in the midst of the fairy 
^letideurs that tempted him to the East. 

Ai tto moment the visitor, more exhausted than he had 
Ow he^ befive, dropped into a chair and loolmd about 
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him for some minutes, tike a man aimued from sleep. 
Pastor Becker and his ^ghter^ accustomed no doubt to 
their guest!*s eccentricity, went on with their occupations. 

The room was decorated with a collection of 
sregian insects and shells. These curiosities, ingenioustv 
arranged on the background of yellow (Hnewood'witn 
which the srali was wainscoted, formed a cdoured 
ornamentation to which tobacco smoke had imparted a 
soberer tone. At the further end, opposite the door, 
was an enormous wrought-iron stove, carefully rubbed 
by the maidservant till it shone like polished steel. 

Pastor Becker was seated in a large armchair, covered 
with worsted work, near the stove and in. front of a 
taUe, his foet in a foot-muff, while he read from a foli.o 
supported on other books to form a sort of desk. On 
his right stood a beer-jug and a glass ; on hisfoft a 
smoky lamp fed with fish oil. The minister waslfinan 
of about six^ years} bis face of the type so often 
I^nted by Rembrandt: the small, keen eyes set in 
circles of fine wrinkles under thick grizzled brows } 
white hair foiling in two silky locks from beneath a 
black velvet cap ; a broad, bald forehead, and the shape 
of foce which a heavy chin made almost square, and, 
added to diis, the self-possessed calm that betrays to the 
dbserver some conscious power— ‘the sovereignty con- 
ferred by wealth, by the judicial authority of tte burgo- 
master, by the conviction of Art, or the stolid tenacity of 
happy ignorantx. The handsome old man, whose sub- 
stantial build revealed sound health, was wrapped in a 
dressing-gown of rough cloth with nd ornament but the 
binding. He gravely held a long meerschaum pipe in 
his mouth, blowing off the tobacco smoke at nmahur 
intervals, and watching its fantastic spirals sviui a 
^lecufattive eye, while endeavouring, no doubt, to Ssiiial* 
late and digest by meditation the ideas of the aathor 
whose works hd was studymg. < 

On the other side of the stove, near the* door thab 
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led into the kitchen, Minna was idiinly visible dirough 
the fog of smoke, to which she seemed to be inured. 
In front of her, on a small table, were the various imple- 
ments of a needlewoman j a pile of towels and stockings 
to be mended, and a lamp like that which slume on the 
whltai<pages of the book in which her father seemed to 
be al^rbed. Her fresh, young foce, delicately {nire in 
outline, harmonised with the innocence that shone on 
her white brow and in her bright eyes. She sat forward 
on her chair, leaning a little towards the light to see the 
better, unconsciously showing the grace m her figure. 
She was already dressed for the evening in a white 
calico wrapper ; a plain, cambric cap, with no ornament 
but its frill, covered her hair. Though lost in some 
secret meditation, she counted without mistake the 
threes in the towel, or the stitches in her stocking. 
ThoPyie presented the most complete and typical image 
of woman born to earthly duties, whose eye might 
pierce the clouds of the sanctuary, while a mind at once 
humble and charitable kept her on the level of man. 
Wilfric^ from his armchair between the two tables, con- 
templated the harmonious picture with a sort of rapture; 
the clouds of smoke were not out of keeping. 

The single window which gave light to the room in 
the summer was now careful^ closed. For a autain, 
an old piece of tapestry hung from a rod in heavy folds. 
Thejf^was no attempt at die picturesque or showy — 
austere simplicity, genuine homeliness, the unpretentious- 
ness of nature, ail the habits of domestic life free from 
trouUes and anxieties. Many dwellings leave the im- 
pression of s dream; the dazzling flash of transient 
pkfasure seems to hide a ruin under the chill smile of 
luxury ; but this parlour was sublimely real, harmoniouf 
in colour, and apt to suggest patriarchal ideas of a binT^' 
and devout life. <" 

t%edlenoe was broken tmly 1^ the heaty s^ ef thi 
maid pftq^ing the suiqier, and by the tinging in the pan 
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of the dried fish dterwaa fiyiog in salt butttt, after the 
fashion of the countrjr. 

* Will you smoke a pipe ? ’ said the pastor presently, 
when be thought that Wilfrid would heed him. 

* No thank you, dear Pastor Becker/ he replied. 

‘You seem less well than usual this eveningj^jllMd 

Minna, struck by the visitor’s weak voice. ' ! 

‘ I am always so when I have been to the castle.* 

Minna was startled. 

* A strange creature dwells there. Pastor Becker,* he 
went on after a pause. ‘ I have been six months in the 
village, and have never dared to question you about her} 
and to-night I have to do violence to my fraings even to 
speak of hCT. At first I greatly regretted to find my travels 
i|icemipted by the winter, and to be obliged to remain 
here} m the last two months, however, the chains ^jl^ng 
sne to Jarvis have been more closely riveted, and I 

end my days here. — You know how I first met Seraphita, 
and trc impression made on me by her eyes and her 
voice, and how at last 1 was admitted to visit her though 
she receives nobody. On the very first day, I came to 
ym for information concerning that mystenout creature* 
Then began fr>r me the series of enchantments——^* 

‘Of endiantments ? * exclaimed the pastor, shaking 
out dw ashes of his jdpe into a coarse pan of sand that 
served him as a s(Httoon. ‘Are enchantments possible?* 

‘You, certainly, who at this very moment are sc^cen- 
sdcntionsly studying Jean Wier’s book of 
will understand the account I can give you of SCnsa* 
dons,* Wilfrid replied quickly. ‘If we study nature 
attendvdy, alike in its great revoludons and in its 
minutest worlo, it is imposdble not to admit 
fMisdbifity of endiantment— giving the word Its niUasi 
meaning. Man can create no force ; he can but tab the 
only existing force, which includes all others^ namely^ 
Mimoa— the incomprehenaible Breath of thnwvsttdM 
of dm 'Universe. The elements ate t(ioop|i^t% 
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separated for the hand of man ta combine them; the 
onljr miracle he can work consists in the mingling of 
two hostile substances. Even so, gunpowder is akin to 
thunder ! 

* As to effecting an act of creation, and that suddenly! 
-^wN^^Pi^eation needs tiinc, and time will neither hurry nor 
tur|| hi^Ckwards at our bidding. Hence, outside us, plastic 
naturrobeys laws whose order and procedure cannot be 
reversed by any human effort. 

* But after conceding this to mere matter, it would 
be unreasonable to deny the existence, within us, of a 
vast power, of which the effects are so infinitely various 
that past generations have not yet completely classified 
them. I will say nothing of man’s faculty of abstracting 
his mind, >of comprehending nature in the limits of 

a stupendous fact, of which common minds 
thhi|^o more than they think out the act of motion, 
but mich led Indian Theosophists to speak of creation 
by the Word, to which they also attributed the contrary 
power. The tiniest item of their daily f^d — a grain of 
riecy whence proceeds a whole creature, which presently 
results in a grain of rice again — afforded them so complete 
a symbol of the creative Word and the synthetical Word, 
th^ it seemed a simple matter to apply the system to the 
creation of worlds. 

^ Most men would do well to be content with the grain 
of rike that lies at the origin of every genesis, ^nt 
Johi^ when he said that the Word was in God, only 
comnlicated the difficulty. 

^ But the fruition, the germination, and the blossom- 
ing of our ideas is but a trifle if we compare this property, 
which Ht distributed among so many meny with the 
wholly personal faculty of communicating to it certain 
more or less efficient forces by means of concentraiion, 
and thus rairin|| it to the third, ntOth, or * 
seventh power, giving it a bold on mas«i,and ieh^ng 
results by conceotraring the eotfon 
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What I call enchantments are the stupendous dramas 
played out between two membranes on the canvas of the 
brain. In the unexplored realms of the spiritual world 
we meet with certain beings armed with these astound* 
ing faculties— comparable only to the terrible powM of 
gases in the physical world — beings who can 
with other beings, can enter into them as an actif»<(9|pse, 
and work magic in them, against which their napless 
victims are defenceless ; they cast a spell on them, over- 
ride them, reduce them to wretched serfdom, and crush 
them with the weight and magnificent sway of a superior 
nature j acting, now like the gymnotus which electrifies 
and numbs the fisherman ; now, again, like a dose of 
phosphorus which intensifies the sense of life or hastens 
its projection; sometimes like opium, |vbich lulls 
corporeal nature, h-ees the spirit from itt bondaga|l|gnds 
it soaring above the world, shows it the universe mppigh 
a prism, and extracts for it the nourishment that best 
pleases it; and sometimes like catalepsy, which annuls 
evenr fiiculty to enhance a single vision. 

* Miracles, spells, incantations, witchcrafts, ifi, short 
U1 the facts that are incorrectly called supernatural, can 
onl^ be possible and accounted for by the authority with 
which some other mind compels us to accept the offocts 
of a mysterious law of optics which magnifies, or 
diminidies, or exalts creation, enables it to move within 
us independently of our will, distorts or embellisli^ it, 
snatdies us up to heaven, or plunges us into hell'^the 
two terms by which we express the excess of rapture or 
of pain. These phenomena are within us, not outside us. 

* The being we call Seraphim seems to me to be one 
of those rare and awe-inspiring spirits to whom it is given 
to constrain men, to coerce nature, and share the 
occult powers of God. The course of her enchantments 
on me began by her compelling me to silence. Every 
time 1 darM wirm to question you abom her, it seemed 
to me that I was about to reveal a secret of u^ioh t was 
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bound to be the impeccable guardian ^ whenever I was 
about to speak, a burning seal was set on my lips, and I 
was the involuntary slave of this mysterious probibittom 
You see me now, for the hundredth time, crushed, 
broken, by having played with the world of hallucina- 
tfo9ips| f|iat dwells in that young thing, to you so gentle 
antfiMI, to me the most ruthless magician. Yes~to 
me slii* is a sorceress who bears in her right hand an 
invisible instrument to stir the world with, and in her 
left the thunderbolt that dissolves everything at her 
command. In short, I can no longer behold her &ce ; 
it is unendurably dazzling. 

* I have for the last few days been wandering round 
this abyss of madness too helplessly to keep silence any 
longer, l^ipive, therefore, seized a moment when I find 
com | || g enough to resist the monster that drags me to 
her^pmence without asking whether I have strength 
enough to keep up with his flight.-*- Who is she I Did 
you know her as a child i Was she ever born i Had 
she parents ? Was she conceived by the union of sun 
and ice ? — She freezes and she burns ; she comes forth 
and then vanishes like some coy truth ; she attracts and 
repels me ; she alternately kills and vivifies me $ I love 
her and I hate her! — 1 cannot live thus. I must be 
either in heaven altogether, or in hell.’ 

Pastor Becker, his refilled pipe in one hand and in the 
othd^tbe stopper, listened to Wilfrid with a mysterious 
expr^on, glancing occasionally at his daughter, who 
$etmcA to understand this speech, in harmony with the 
being it referred to. Wilfrid was as splendid as Hamlet 
against his father’s ghost, to whom he speaks 
wlw It mes tisible to him alone amid the living. 

^ Thi$ is very much the tone of a man in love,’ said 
the g^d man simply. 

* fiiv love 1 ’ cried Wilfrid, * yes, to ordinary apprehen- 
sions I but, my dear Mr. Becker, no words can dareribe 
thefirenbf sriA which I rush to meet this wild breale|e.’ 
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* Then you do love her ? ’ said Minna reproachfuQy. 

* Mademoiselle, I endure such strange agitation when 
I tee her, and such deep dejection when I see her no^ 
diat in any other man they would be symptoms of love ; 
but love draws two beings ardently together, wjtile 
between her and me a mysterious gulf constantly 
which chills me through when I am in her preso^lgf^put 
of which I cease to be conscious when we are ap^, 1 
leave her each time in greater despair; I return each 
time with greater ardour, like a scientific inquirer seek- 
ing for Nature’s secrets and for ever baffled; like a 
painter who yearns to give life to his canvas, and wrecks 
himself and every resource of art in the futile attempt.’ 

* Yes, that strikes me as vero true,’ said the girl. 

* How should you know, Minna ? * asked the old igoan. 

* Ah f father, if you had been with us this morn|te to 
the summit of the Falberg, and had seen her p^hg, 
you would not ask me. You would say, as Wilfrid dm 
the first time he saw her in our place of worship, ** She 
is the Spirit of Prayer 1 ” ’ 

A few moments of silence ensued. 

*It is true!’ cried Wilfrid. *She has notldng in 
cennmon with the creatures who writhe in the fkt of 
this world.’ 

* On the Falberg ! ’ the old pastor exclaimed. * How 
did you manage to get there 1 ’ 

* I do not know,’ said Minna. * The expedtt^ is 
to me now like a dream of which only the remendnance 
survives. I should not believe in it, perhaps, but hr this 
substantial proof.’ 

She drew the flower finm her hosom and diowed it to 
him. They all three fixed their eyes on the piettf smti* 
fhigi^ still quite fresh, which under the gleam of the 
lamm shone amid the clouds of smoke like another lights 

*This is supernatural,’ said the <dd nfan, seeing n 
flower in Noon in the winter. 

* Annl^es 1’ eded Wilfrid, fevered by the^perfiuncu v 
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*The flower fllb me with rapture,* said Minna. *I 
fancy I can still hear fais speech, which is the mutic of the 
mind, as I still see the light of his gaze, which is love.’ 

‘ Let me entreat you, my dear Pastor Becker, to relate 
theliieof Serwhita — that enigmatical flower of humanity 
wh^ image 1 see in this mysterious blossom.’ 

dear guest,' said the minister, blowing a puff of 
tobacco^moke, * to explain the birth of this being, it 
will be necessary to disentangle for you the obscurest of 
tdl Christian creeds ; but it is not easy to be clear when 
discussing the most incomprehensible of all revelations, 
the latest flame of faith, they say, that has blazed on our 
ball of clay. — Do you know anything of Swedenborg ? ’ 

* Nothing but his name. Of himself, his writings, his 
religion, 1 am whollj' ignorant.* 

*^eil, then, 1 will tell you all about Swedenborg.’ 


ni 

SERAPHITA — SERAPHITUS 

AftAK a pause, while the pastor seemed to be cifllecting 
his thoughts, he went on as follows : — 

’Emanuel von Swedenborg was born at Upsala,in 
Swittgun, in the month of January i688, as some authors 
say, o^jaccording to his epiuph, in 1689. His fother 
was bm<q> of Skara. Swedenbcwg lived to the asc of 
eighty-flvQ, and died in London on the a9th March 
jyya. I Utt the word ” died” to express a change of 
condition onto. According to his disciple^ Swedenborg 
has at Jarvis and in l^is since that time. — Permit 
me, my dear friend,’ said the pastor, with a gesture to 
check interruption, ’1 am relating the tale without 
affirming or denying the facts. Listen, and when I 
havn^HM ym can think what you choose. Iwiiltrarn 
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you when I mysdf judge, criticise, or dispute the 
doctrinet, ao as to wow my intellectual mutiality 
between reason and the man hoeuelf. 

* Emanuel Swedenborg’s life was divided into two 
distinct phases,’ Becker went on. ‘From i68SitiU 
1745 Baron Emanuel von Swedenborg was knowj^ in 
the world as a man of vast learning, esteem<(4^lltd 
beloved for his virtues, always blameless, and invariably 
helpful. While filling important public posts in Sweden, 
he puUished, between 1709 and 1740, several important 
books on mineralogy, physics, mathematics, and astro* 
nomy, which were of value in the scientific world. He 
invented a method of constructing docks to receive 
vessels } he treated many very important questions, from 
the height of the flood-tide to the position of the earth 
in space. He discovered the way to construct i|aore 
efficient locks on canals, as well as simpler methods fitf the 
smelting of metals. In short, he never took up a science 
without advancing it. 

‘ In his youth he studied Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
the Oriental languages, and became so familiar with 
these tongues that several celebrated professors con- 
stantly consulted him, and he was enabled to discover 
in Tartarv senne traces of the earliest book of OtMfi 
Word, called the Bmk tf tht VKars of yohavah, and of 
the Judgments mentioned by Moses (Num^rs xxi. 14, 
15), I7 Joshua, Jeremiah, and Samuel. The «ni^ of 
the Lord are said to be the historical portioo,-dM die 
Judgments the prophetic portion, of this book, written 

E 'ior to Ometio. Swedenborg even asserted thM die 
ook of Jasher, or of the Upright^ mendoned by Joshua, 
existed in Eastern Tartary with the wotdiip 1 ^ Qok* 
re^ndences. A Frenchman, I have been toid, has 
recendy confirmed Swedenborg's antidpadons an* 

nouncmg the discovery at Bagdad of several pafts 'of 
the Bible unknown In Europe. ' 

‘*la 1785 , Ml thdoccaden of the dieeusdon oii''lndmdl 
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magnethm started in Paris, and raised almost thraughout 
Europe, in which, most men of science took an eager 
part, Monsieur de Thomd defended Swedenborg’s memory 
in a reply to the assertions so rashly made by tile Com- 
miifioners appointed by the King of France to inquire 
in^ this subject. These gentlemen stated diat there 
ww.no theory accounting for the action of the lode- 
stone, whereas Swedenborg had made it his study so 
early as in lyto. Monsieur de Thom^ took the 
opportunity to point out the reasons for the neglect in 
which the most celebrated savants had left the name of 
the learned Swede, so as to be free to plunder his 
volumes and use his treasures in their own works. 
‘‘Some of the most illustrious,” said Monsieur de Thom^ 
alluding to Buffbn’s Theory of the Earthy “are mean 
enough to dress in the peacock’s plumage without giving 
him the credit.” Finally, by several convincing quotar 
tions from Swedenborg’s encyclopadic writings, he 
proved that this great prophet had outstripped by many 
centuries the slow progress of human learning; and, 
indeed, to read his works is enough to carry conviction 
on this point. 

*In one passage he is the precursor of the present 
system of chemistry, announcing that the products of 
organic natuiii can ail be decomposed and resolved into 
two pure elements; that water, air, and fire are not 
elcjl^m; in another he goes in a few words to the 
heart ^ magnetic myste^, and thus anticipates Mesmer. 
—In short,’ said the minister, pointing to a long shelf 
betwoett the stove and the window, on which were books 
of various sizes, ‘ there are seventeen works by him ; one 
of them, published in 1734, Studies in PhUasephy and 
ESnerat^f consists of three folio volumes. 

* These books, which bear witness to Swedenboig’e 
metical lumwledge, were given to ms by Bmdi 
8enu^^us> his cousin, and Seraphita’s lather. 

*fo 1740 Swedenborg tank into compteto silence, 
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nevo* relaxing it excepting to renounce temporal studies 
and to think exclusive^ o? the spiritual world. 

*He received his first commands from heaven in 
1745. This is how he relates his call : — 

* ** One evening, in London, after he had dined, eating 
heartily, a thick mist filled the room. When the dtfk» 
ness Cleared away, a being that had assumed a hutokn 
form rose up in a comer of the room and said in a terrible 
voice, *Do not eat so much.’ He then finted com- 
fdetely. Next evening the same man was visible, 
radiant with light, and said to him — 

****! am sent by God, who has chosen thee to set 
forth to men the meaning of His word and His creation. 
I will dictate what thou shalt write.* *’ 

*The vision lasted but a few minutes. The angel, 
he said, was clad in purple. 

* During that night the eyes of his inner man were 

opened and enabled to see into the heavens, into the world 
of spirits, and into hell, three different circles, Where he 
met persons he had known who had perished from their 
human state, some long ago, and some quite recently. 
From that time Swedenborg alwap lived tiie s[Hritual 
life, and renained in this world as a being sent 
God. ^ 

* Though his mission was disputed by the incredulous, 
his conduct was visibly that of a being superior to 
human weakness. In the first instance, though 

by his means to the strictest necessari^ he gkW asmy 
Hnmense sums, and was known to be the meana of 
restoring, in various commercial towns, some great hoimai 
of business that had feiled, or were felling, No one who 
appealed to his generosi^ went away without beiilg 
helped on the spot. An incredulous Englishman, golhg 
in search of him, met him in Paris, and m has recorded 
that Swedenborg’s doors were always left''t^it. One 
day his servant complained of this nej^ect^ which exposed 
him to suspidiem if his master should bo robted. 
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him make his mind easy}” said Swedenborg, 
smiling; forgive him svant of iaith; he cannot 
see the guardian who keeps sratch before my door.” 

‘And, in fact, in whatever country he might be 
living, his doors were never shut, and he never lost 
anything. 

^IVhen he was at Gothenburg, a town sixty miles 
away from Stockholm, three days before the news 
arrived of the great fire that raged at Stockholm, he 
had announced the hour at which it had begun, adding 
that his house was unharmed — which was true. 

‘The Queen of Sweden, when at Berlin, told the 
King, her brother, that one of her ladies being sum- 
monsed to repay a sum of money which she knew that 
her husband had returned before his death, being unable 
to find the receipt, had gone to Swedenborg and begged 
him to inquire of her husband where the proof of pay- 
ment could be. On the following day Swedenborg told 
her the place where the receipt was ; then, in accordance 
with the lady’s desire, he called upon the dead man to 
appea{;^to his wife, and she saw her husband, in a dream, 
in the dressing-gown he had worn before his death, and 
he-rilQWed her the document in the place mentioned by 
Swectoboig, where in feet it lay hidden. 

‘ One day, on sailing from London in the ship of a 
CapteiP Dixon, he heard a lady asking if there were a 
goq^ll^ of provisions on board. 

^ TOtt will not need a very large quantity,” said he. 
“ In a week, at two o’clock, we shall be in ^e port of 
Stockhbibi,'’ and it was so. 

‘The state of second sight, into which Swedenborg 
coukt {MS# at will in rdatkm to earthly things, a^nish- 
ing as it was to all who knew him, by its marvellous 
residts, was no more than a weaker development of his 
power of seeing into the skies. 

‘Of^l hit visions, those in which he travelled to 
odier astral worlds are not the least curious, and his 
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d€ 9 criptioits are no doubt surprisingly artless in their 
detail^ A man whose great scientific acquirements are 
beyond question, who combined in his brain conception, 
will, and imagination, would certainly havre invented 
something better if he had invented at all. Nor does 
the fantastic literature of the East contain anything that 
can have suggested the idea of this bewildering nariUtive 
full of poetic germs, if we may compare a work of faith 
to the writings of Arab fancy. 

*The account of his being snatched up by the angel 
who guided him in his first voyage is sublime to a degree 
as fiir beyond the poems of Klopstock, Milton, Tasso, 
and Dante, as the earth, by God’s will, is from the sun. 
This chapter, which forms the introduction to his 
Treatise on the Astral Worlds^ has never been published ; 
it remains among the oral traditions left by Swedenborg 
to the three disciples who were dearest to him* 
M. Silverichm has it in writing. Baron Seraphitus 
sometimes tried to tell me of it ^ but his memory of his 
cousin was so vivid that he stopped after a few words, 
and fell into a reverie from which nothing could rouse 
him. 

* The discourse in which the angel proved to Sweilpi* 
borg that those planets are not created to wattdeMimif 
habited, crushes all human science, the Baron as^red 
me, under the grandeur of its divine logic. 

‘According to the Seer, the inhabitants of ^ 

not aifect the sciences, which they call Shades y 3^1 of 
Mercury ol^ect to the expression of ideas by words, 
which they think too material, and they have rfiu%uage 
of the eye ^ those of Saturn are persistently tormetited w 
evil spirits $ those of the Moon are as small as chiU 
dren of six years old, their voice proceeds from the 
stomach, and they creep about s those of Venus are of 
gigantic stature, but very stupid, and live by robbary ; 
part of that planet however^ is inhabited by hdngi of 
great gentleness, who live loving to do gooiL Finally, 
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he describes the customs of the people who dwell on 
tliose globes, and gives an account of the general purpose 
of their existence as part of the universe in terms so 
precise, adding explanations which agree so well with 
the effects of their apparent motion in the ^stem of the 
universe, that some day, perhaps, scientific men will 
drink of these luminous founts. Here,’ said the pastor, 
taking down a volume and opening it at a page where a 
marker was placed, ^ these are the words which con- 
clude this great work : If any one should doubt my 
having been transported to so many astral earths, let him 
remember my remarks as to distances in the other life. 
They exist only in relation to the external form of man ; 
now I, having been inwardly constituted like the angelic 
spirits of those globes, have been enabled to Imow 
them.” 

^The circumstances to which we owed the residence 
in this district of Baron Seraphitus, Swedenborg’s dearly 
loved cousin, made me intimately femiliar with every 
fact of the life of that extraordinary man. 

^ Nqt long since he was accused of imposture in some 
Europ^ newspapers, which reported the following fects 
asifelated in a letter from the Chevalier Beylon. 
S^edkiiborg, informed,” it was said, by some senators 
of a secret cmrespondence between the late Queen of 
Swedifli ^nd her brother, the Prince of Prussia, revealed 
thejM||ents to that Princess, leaving her to believe that 
he welacquired the information by supernatural meana^ 
A man of the highest credit. Monsieur Charles-Leonard 
von Sl^lijft^mmer, Captain of the King’s Guard and 
Ki^htt^f the Sword, refuted this calumny in a letter.” ’ 
pastor bunted through some papers in histable- 
drawek^, found a newspaper, and handi^ it to Wilffid, 
who read aloud the following letter : — 

*STocmtUAi» 13^ x7aSr 

* I have reaxt with astonishment the letter reporting 
o 
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the interview between the fkmous Swedenborg a|j[|d 
Queen Louisu-Ulrica. All the circumstances are hdsi- 
fied } and I hope the writer will pardon me if 1 show 
him how greatly he is mistaken, by giving here an exact 
account, of which the truth can be attested by several 
personages of distinction who were present, and who are 
still living. 

*ln 1758, not long after the Prince of Prussia’s death, 
Swedenborg came to Court; be was in the habit of 
doing so very regularly. No sooner did the Queen see 
him than she asked, ** By the way, Baron Assessor, have 
you seen my brother ? ” Swedenborg said he had not, 
and the Queen replied, ** If you should see him, greet 
him from me.” 

*She had no idea in saying this but of a jest; it did 
not occur to her to ask for any information concerning 
her brother. 

‘A week later — not twenty-four da^s, nor for a 
private audience — Swedenborg came again, but so early 
that the Queen had not yet left her own apartment, 
known as the white room, where she was (h^ng 
with her ladies of honour and other ladies abon^^^iiSw 
Court. Swedenborg did not wait for the Qjio^ro 
come out. He went into her private room aiidr'iipike 
in her ear. The Queen, quite astounded, tufhed 
and it took some time to revive her. When ^ bad 
recovered herself, she said to those about 
alone and my brother could know what he has |p[%dd 
me ! ” And she said he had spoken of her last 
spondence with the Prince, of which the ss^^llct had 
been known to themselves only. 

*)[ cannot explain how Swedenborg gained know- 
ledge of thisaecret ; but what I can aver on my bonomr 
is mat neither Count H — ■> as the author tbq lei^i^ 
states, nor any one dse, had intercepted cht read the 
Queen’s letters. The Senate had at that time allowed 
her to write to her brother in the strictest oonfidmiee^ 
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ni^ding the correspondence as a matter perfectly 
indifferent to the State. It is evident that the writer 
of that letter knew nothing of Count H— — ’s char- 
acter. That distinguished gentleman, who did his 
country important service, combines with intellectual 
talent fine qualities of the heart, and his advanc^ years 
have not deteriorated his noble gifts. Throughout his 
official career he has been equally remarkable for enlight- 
ened political views and the most scrupulous intemty, 
and he was always the declared enemy of secret intrigues 
and covert devices, which he regarded as the basest means 
to any end. 

* l4^or did the writer know Swedenborg the Assessor ; 
the only weak point in this thoroughly honest man was 
his belief in apparitions and spirits ; but 1 knew him for 
a long time, and I can positively state that he was as 
well assured that he certainly did talk and mingle with ‘ 
spirits as 1 am at this moment of writing these lines. As a 
citizen and as a ftiend, he was a man of absolute integri^, 
with a horror of imposture, and he led an exemplary lire. 

^tmce the account given of the incident by the 
OWKIwer de Beylon is without foundation ; and the 
vi|||t to have been paid to Swedenborg, at night, by 
Chusm H— — and T— — is a pure invention. 

miter of the letter may rest assured that I am 
anythtog rather than a follower of Swedenborg ; nothing 
^u fjMr l bve of truth has moved me to relate with 
accffijl^ a &ct that has often been told with details 
that km incorrect ; and I affirm what I have here written 
to be.iwtruth, and rign it with my name.’ 

*Th6pmth of his mission given by Swedenborg to 
the ffunifies* of Prussia and Sweden no doubt formed’k 
basis fbr the belief he inspired in several ^enonages of 
the %yro Courts,’ the pastor went on, replacing the 
newsjpoper in his drawer. * At the same tinie, I cannot 
tell yell all the £icts of his material and viribk lift j his 
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habits preluded their bein^ exactly known. He livethfo 
strict retirement, never trying to grow rich or to rise to 
tame. He was even remarkable for a sort of repugnance 
to proselytising ) he spoke freely to very few persons, and 
never ^mmunicated those gifts but to those who were 
conspicuous for foith, wisdom, and love. He could read 
at a glance the fiame of mind in which each one 
approached him, and could make seers of those whom he 
desired to touch with his inward Word. 

‘After the year 1745 his disciples never saw him do a 
single thing from a merely human motive. 

‘ One man only, a Swedish priest named Matthesius, 
accused him of madness. By a singular coincidence this 
Matthaus, the enemy of Swedenborg and his writings, 
went mad not long after, and was living a few years 
since at Stockholm on a pension allowed him by the 
King of Sweden. 

‘A discourse in honour of Swedenborg was composed 
with great care as to the details of his life, and read at 
a general meeting in the Hall of the Royal Acadcmv 
of Sciences at Stockholm, by Monsieur de^iuM^ 
Councillor to the College of Mines, in 1786. 
a de^ition laid before the Lord Mayor of 
testines to the smallest circumstances of Swedeilfha^s 
last illness and death under the ministrations of Fhitor 
Fdrdlius, a Swedish ecclesiastic of the highest 
tabilitf. The persons attesting declared that, fta^Bom 
recanting, Swedenborg always averred the trum-llr his 
wrid^. ^ 

‘ “in a hundred years* time,** said he, “ my^||bftrfnes 
will govern the Churdi.” 

‘He foretdd very precisely the dar and hour of his 
death. On that day, Sunday, March 29th, 1772, ho 
asked what o*clock it was. < 

». *“ Five o'clock,** was the answer. 

It is ^ over,” said he. “ Gid bless you 1 ** 

‘And ten minutes aftm be ^d quite calmly with e 
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gkltle $igh. Thus, tnoderation, simpKcitf, and solitude 
were the features of his life. 

* Whenever he had finished writing a treatise, he took 
ship to have it printed in London or in Holhnd, and 
never talked about it. He thus published twenty-seven 
works in all, written, as he declared, at the dictation of 
angels. Whether or no this be true, few men are 
capable of enduring this flaming language. 

* Here they all are,’ said the minister, pointing to an 
upper shelf on which stood about sixty volumes. *The 
seven books on which the Spirit of God has shed its 
brightest light are :—~Tht Delights of Wisdom in Conjugesl 
Lave; Heaven and Hell; The Apocalypse Explained; An 
Exposition f the Inward Sense; On the Divine Lave; 
The True Christian Religion ; The Angelic Wisdom of the 
Omnipotence^ Omniscience^ and Omnipresence of those who 
share the Eternity and Immensity of God, 

* His explanation of the Apxalypse begins with these 
words,' said the pastor, opening the volume that was 
lying near him : ‘ ** Herein 1 have written nothing of 
my^wn J 1 have spoken at the bidding of the Lord, who 
SMpi^John, by the same angel, *Thou shalt not seal the 
Vqifds W this prophecy.’ ” 

dear sir,’ the good man went on, looking at 
W#ihd, * many a winter night have I quaked in every 
limb wiwe reading the tremendous works in which this 
nuawsets forth the greatest marvels in perfect good faith, 

* *^'have seen,” says he, ** the heavens and the angels. 
The ^fmitualman sees spiritual man far more clearly than 
the ei^^y man sees earthly man. 1 obey the command 
of the iLord who hath given it to me to do. Men are 
free not tp believe me { I cannot put others into the 
state into which God hath put me. It is not in my power 
to make them hold conversation with the angel^ nor to 
work a miracle in predisposing their understandins; } they' 
themselves must m the agents of their angclicaf exalm- 
tkmi For twenty-eight years now 1 have dwdt in the 
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spiritual world with the aii^b, and yet on earth jlfth 
men j for it hath pleased the Lord to open the eyes of 
my spirit as he opened the eyes of Pauli of Daniel, and 
Of Elisha.” 

* Certain perscms, however, have had visions of the 
Spiritual world through the complete severance of their 
external body and their inner man by somnambulism. 
In that state, Swedenborg telis us in his Trtatist m AngtHe 
Wtsdm^ man may be raised to celestial light, because, the 
physical senses being in abeyance, heavenly influences act 
on the inner man without interference. 

good many persons who do not doubt that 
Swedenborg had celestial revelations, still do not reg^ 
all his writings as equally stamped with Divine inspira- 
tion. Others insist on a complete acceptance of 
Swedenborg, while confessing his obscurities j but they 
think that it was the impermction of earthly language 
that hindered the prophet in expressing his spiritual 
visions, so that such obscurities disappear before the VfVt 
of those who are regenerate by faith ; to use a striking 
expression of his fovourite disciple’s, ^e flesh is b w i|ton 
externally. 

*To pwts and Writers he is infinitelv marvelkMibl tP 
seers it is all absolute truth. His descriptio^ jwe 
been a matto' of scandal to some Christians V 
have laughed at the ** celestial substance” of his 
his golden palaceiu his magnificent mansions JPbte 
angw flutter and play ; others have ridiculed his fmtes 
isf mystical tree^ and gardens where flowm hiiffie s^ecb, 
wlmre the air is white, and mystical ^ms-Hiliadnyx, 
carbuncle, chrysolite, chrysoprase, cyanite, ch^mdonyy 
and beryl, the Urim and 'Hiummim — are endowed wiw 
motion, express celestial truths, and may be questhuned, 
since my reply by variations of light (Tntt JUBgirntt 
ttjy 218). Some very good men wiu not recognise his 
worlds where colours are heard in delidous concert^ 
sHiere words are flames, and the Word is Written In 
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inifected letten {Drue ReUgitny 278). Evoi in the 
North some writers have made fun of his gates of pearl,, 
of the diamonds with which the houses of his New 
Jerusalem are paved and furnished, where the humblest 
utensils are made of the rarest materials. 

*** But,” his disciples argue, ** though such substances 
are sparely distributed in this world, is that any reason 
tivhy they should not be abundant in another 1 On 
earth they are but earthly, while in heaven they are 
seen under celestial aspects in relation to the angelic 
state.” And Swedenborg would quote on such points 
the great words of Jesus Christ, “ If I have told yoa 
eartiuy things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I tell you of heavenly things ? ” (John iii. 12.) 

* 1 , sir, have read Swedenborg from beginning to end,* 
the pastor went on, with an emphatic gesture. * I may 
say it with pride, since I have preserved my reason. As 
you read you must either lose your wits or become a 
seer. Though I have escaped both forms of madness^ 
I have often felt unknown raptures, deep amazement, 
ln4(^ ioy such as can only come of the fulness of 
t^lw^the evidence of heavenly illumination. Every- 
bere below shrinks, dwindles, as the soul studies 

S Burning pages of those writings. It is impossible 
Ifo tte struck with astonishment on reflecting that 
lla the space of thirty years this man published 
riN^ty^five quarto volumes on the truths of the 
t[n’rtiual world, written in Latin,^ the shortest con* 
tainiqg hundred pages^ and all in small print. He 

left more, it is said, in London, in the care of 

hit mphcw, M. Silverichm, formerly chaplain to die 
King'of Sweden. Cmminly the man who, between 
twenty and sixty, spent himself in publishing a sort of 
e^yciqpedia, must have had supernatural help to miabl^ 
Um m compme these prodigious treatises, at an a^ 
when the powers of man are beginning to fail. 

*1(1 these works there are thousands of propottdons, 
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all numbared, none of them contradictory. Method, 
.preciseness, and a collected mind are evoy where con* 
Spicuous, all based on the one fact of the existence of 
mgds. His Trut Religim^ in which his whole dogma 
is summed up, is a work of powerful lucidity, and was 
conceived and carried out when he was eighty-three 
years of age. His ubiquity, his omniscience, have 
indeed never been disproved by his critics or his 
enemies. 

* Nevertheless, even when I was soaked, so to speak, 
in this torrent of celestial illumination, God did not open 
my inward eye; I judged of these writings by the 
reason of an unregenerate man. I have often been of 
opinion that Swedenborg, the inspired^ must have 
misunderstood the angels. I laughed at many visions, 
which, according to the seers, 1 ought reverently to 
believe in. I could not, for instance, appreciate the 
inflected writing of the angels, nor their belts of thicker 
cff thinner gold. Though the statement, ** There are 
solitary angels,” at first struck me as singularly pathetic, 
I could not reconcile this loneliness wiu their maMier 
of marriage. I did not see why the Virgin Mary.f|ipttld 
wear white satin robes in heaven. I dared 
why the giant demons Enakim and Hephilim'^' " 
again and again to fight with the Cherubim in ' 
Apocalyptic fields of Armageddon. I ftil to settk) 
the Satanic and heavenly angels can still hold discussL^ls, 
Baron Seraphitus replied to me that these details referred 
to the aagels who are yet on earth in human ftnm. 

*The visions of the Swedish prophet are dftc^ dia* 
figured by grotes<}ue touches. One of his Me^rntwiSd 
-rddm name he gives diem — begins with these words i 
taw the spirits met together, and they had Imtl on 
their heads.” In another of these MemoraiiSa he 
Ihoeived from heaven a small paper on which, he says, 
he saw the letters used by primitive races, comnosnd <if 
curved lines with little rings curling upwarm. For 
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dearer proof of this communication from heaven I " 
should itave liked him to deposit this document with^ 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. > 

* After all, 1 may be wrong; the material absurdities 
that are scattered throughout his works have spiritual 
meanings perhaps. Otherwise, how can we account for 
the growing influence of his doctrine i His followers 
now number more than seven hundred thousand souls, 
partly in the United States of America, where many 
sects have joined them in a body, and partly in England 
where there are seven thousand Swedenborgians in the 
city of Mai».hester alone. Men no less distinguished 
^ their learning than by their worldly rank— some in 
Germany, and some in Prussia and the North — have 
publidy ^opted Swedenborg’s belief^ which indeed are 
more consolatory than those of many another Christian 
communion. 

should now like to expound to you in a few short 
words the capital points of the doctrines set forth by 
Swedenborg to his Church ; but such an abridgement, 
from memory, would necessarily be defective. I can, 
therefore^ only enlarge on the arcana connected with 
|tebir^ of Seraphita.’ 

Jfew the pastor paused while meditating apparently 
tfli^lptettt bis reminiscences, and then he went on : — 
'^^P^ing proved mathematically that man shall live for 
evm in an upper or a lower sphere, Swedenborg gives 
the title of angelic spirits to such beings as, m this 
wmld, are prepared for heaven, where they become 
Mgel|. According to him, God did not create angels 
indep^dently ; there are none but those who have t^n 
human betO|^ on earth. Thus the earth is the nursery 
ground for heaven. The angels are not angels by 
original nature ; they are transformed into angels by fn^ 
intamate union with God which God never refuses, the'^ 
very emonce of God being never negative, but always 
actove {^g»Ue Wiidm). 
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* Angelic spirits^ tfaen^ go through three natiiret of 
love, for man can only be regenerate by stages (7Vw 
Religion), First, love of self : the supreme expression of 
it is human genius, of which the works are worshipped. 
Next, love of the world at large, which produces 
prophets and those great men whom the earth accepts 
as guides, and hails as divine. Finally, love of heaven, 
which forms angelic spirits. These spirits are, so to 
speak, the flowers of humanity, which is epitomised, and 
strives to be epitomised, in them. They must have 
either the love or the wisdom of heaven ; but they must 
dwell in that love before they dwell in wisdom. Tlius 
the first transformation of man is to love. To achieve 
this first grade, in his previous existences he must have 
gone thrmigh hope and charity, which engender in him 
the gifts of faith and prayer. The ideas gained by the 
exercise of these virtues are transmitted to each new 
human embodiment within which the metamorphoses of 
the inner man are hidden. Nothing avails separately; 
hope is inseparable from charity, faith from prayer ; the 
four frees of this figure are equally important. ** For lack 
of one virtue,” says he, the angelic spirit is as suflavred 
pearl.” Thus each existence is a sphere into whic^ al$a 
absorbed the celestial treasures of the former one^v^^ 
great perfretion of the angelic spirits comes 4ira||i8 
mysterious progress, by which nothing is lost 
qualities successively acquired till they attain to meir 
most glorious incarnation ; fm*, at every fresh ttansforma^ 
tion, they unconsciously lose something of thh fiesh and 
its works. 

* When he lives in love man has thrown idl bis 
evil passions ; hope, charity, frith, and prayer IwM, to 
use the word of Iniah, winnowed hh Innet mam which 
mutt no longer be polluted by any earthly aneetkm* 
flence the great lesson in Saint Luke, Provide ywsr- 
selves a treasure in the heavens that frileth noq,^ and Ae 
teaching of Jesus Christ that we should leave this worid 
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to men, for it is theirs, andi purify ourselves and go to the 
Father. 

^ The second transformation is to wisdom* Wisdom 
is that apprehension of heavenly things to which the 
spirit rises through love. The spirit of love has triumphed 
over force ; as a result of having conquered every earthly 
passion, he loves God blindly ; but the spirit of wisdom 
has intelligence and knowl^ge of why he loves. The 
wings of the first are spread and bear him up to God ; 
the wings of the second are folded in awe derived from 
knowledge : he knows God. One incessantly desires to 
see Gfod, and soars up to Him ; the other stands near to 
Him and trembles. 

*The union of a spirit of love with a spirit of 
wisdom lifts the creature into the divine state in which 
the soul is woman and the body man — the final expression 
of humanity, in which the spirit is supreme over the 
form, and the form still contends with the divine 
spirit ; for the form, which is the flesh, is ignorant and 
rebellious, and would fain remain gross. It is this 
supreme conflict which gives rise to the inexpressible 
anguiah^ which the heavens alone can see, and which 
endured in the Garden of Olives. After death, 
heaven opens to receive this purified com- 
piUpHuillian nature. Thus men die in despair, while 
splpk^ die in ecstasy. Hence the natural state, in 
wmch are all unregenerate beings ; the spiritual state, in 
which are the angelic spirits ; and the divine state, in 
which the angel dwells before bursting its husk, are 
the three degrees of existence by which man attains to 
heaven. 

^ A sentence of Swedenborg’s will admirably explain to 
you thedtCetence between the natural and the sj^tual 
unites: ^*To men,” says he, **thc natural pstescr^^, 
i they regard the world under its visilm 
f<A|aii^ and perceive it in a reality adjusted to their senses* 
But ^ the angelic spirit the spiritual passes into the 
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natural ; he regards the world in its inmost spirit^ not 
under its outer form/’ 

^ Hence our human sciences are but the analysis of 
form. The learned of this world are purely superficial, 
as their knowledge is ; their inner man is of no avail 
except to preserve an aptitude for apprehension and 
truth. The angelic spirit goes fer beyond this. His 
knowledge is the thought of which human science is 
the mere utterance ; he derives a knowledge of things 
from the Word by studying the correspondences through 
which the worlds are harmonised with the heavens. The 
Word of God was written entirely by such correspon- 
dences ; it contains a hidden or spiritual meaning which 
cannot be understood without the study of correspon- 
dences. There are/’ says Swedenborg {Celestial 
Do€trine)y innumerable arcana in the inward meaning 
of the correspondences.” 

* Those men who have laughed to scorn the books in 
which the prophets have treasured the Word, were hi 
such a state of ignorance as men are in, who, in this 
world, knowing nothing of a science, mock the truths of 
that science. To know the correspondences of ^ the 
Word with heavenly things, to know the corresp^del^ces 
that exist between the visible and {^nderable thidy|of 
the earthly globe and invisible and imponderabI#l||%s 
of the spiritual world, is to ^‘have the heavens in^^ur 
understanding.” 

^ Every obtect of every creation proceeded from the 
band of God, and has, therefore, necessarily a bidden 
meaning, as we see in those grand words of Isaiah, 
^*The earth is as a garment” (Isaiah U. 6). This 
mysterious tie between the smallest atoms of matter and 
the heavens constitutes what Swedenborg calls a CebsriM 
, Areanum. Indeed, his Treatise an the Cdestial Arcami^ 
which be explains the correspondences or svmbolisgi 0»e 
natuial and spiritual, containing, as Jacoo Boehm Jm^t, 
llw sign and sealing <Mf all thin^,’ contains no less rinm 
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thirteen thousand propositinns, filling sixteen volumes. 

** This wonderful apprehension of correspondences which 
the grace of God vouchsafed to Swedenborg,” says one 
of his disciples, ** is the secret of the interest ^en in his 
works.” According to this commentator, ** everything 
is derived from heaven, everything returns to heavm. 
The prophet’s words are sublime and lucid j he speaks in 
the heavens, and is understood on earth. A vidume 
might be written on any one of his phrases.” And, 
among a thousand others, he quotes this text: “The 
realm of heaven,” says Swedenborg {Arcana Celtstia)^ 
“ is the realm of impulsion. Action takes form in heaven, 
and thence in the world, and by degrees in the minutest 
details of earthly life; earthly effects being thus con- 
tinuous with heavenly causes, the result in every case is 
correspondent and symbolical. Man is the link of union 
between the Naturu and the Spiritual.” 

* Angelic spirits, then, inevitably know the correspon- 
dences that link each earthly thing to heaven, and thw 
know the inmost sense of the prophetic words whicn 
foretell their evolution. Thus, to these spirits every- 
thiiig here below has its hidden meaning. The smallest 
flower ^ a thought, a life answering to some feature of 
WlMle, of whom they have a perastent 
innilmn. To them the adulteries and debauchery cS 
the Scripture and the Prophets speak, and which 
are often misapprehended by self-styled scribes, signify 
the state of the souls who in this world persist in debaring 
thenodvee with earthly affections, and so confirm their 
divorce from heaven. Clouds symbolise the veils that 
rifroUd God. The candlesticks, the shewbread, the 
horwt wi ridm, the whores, the jewels, — everything in. 
the Scriptures hn for them a super-sensmd meaning, and 
rittuda the future of earthly history in its rdation toj 
htWeil^ They can all enter into the truth of thedeclai|y 
tfim or Saint John, whtdh human science demonstrat^ 
end lubitantfalfly proves et a later time^ sudi ak this, 
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^pregnant,** says Swedenborg, *‘with many human 
sciences’*: saw a new heaven and a new earthy for 

the first heaven and the first earth were passed away 
(Rev. xxi. i). They know the suppers where ‘‘ they eat 
the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captives, and the flesh 
of mighty men,” to which [the fowls] are bidden by an 
angel standing in the sun (Rev. xix. 17, i8). They see 
the woman with wit^, clothed with the sun, and the man 
alwap armed. ^^The horse of the Apocalypse,” says 
Swedenborg, is the visible image of the huouin intellect 
ridden by death, because it bears in itself the element 
of its own destruction.” Finally, they recognise the 
nations hidden under forms which, to the ignorant, seem 
grotesque. 

^ When a man is prepared to receive the prophetical 
insufflation of correspondences, the Spirit of the Word 
moves within him ; he then sees that creations are but 
tfansformations ; it gives vitality to his intellect, and a 
burning thirst for truth which can only be quenched in 
heaven. In proportion to the greater or less perfection 
of his inner man he can conceive of the power of the 
angelic spirit ; and guided by desire, the least p^cct 
state of unregenerate man, he proceeds to hopC, wHich 
opens before him the world of spirits, and thi|p|y{^ 
prayer, which is the key of heaven. t 

^ What human creature could foil to desire to bcbMie 
worthy of passing into the sphere of those intellects that 
live in secret by love or wisdom ? During their life 
on earth those spirits remain pure $ they neither see, nor 
think, nor speak as other men do. 

* There are two modes of perception-*-the eattertiai atuli 
the uitemal. Man is wholly eaiernal $ the iuigclic 
is wholly internal. The spirit penetrates tha qetiiv 
numbers) it masters them all and knows their tneanlu^ 
J[c is lord of motion, and is one with evCrMl^ 
ubiquity : One ang<ri is {U'esent to another 

will,” says.the Swe&b l^r 
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Dtvint L 9 Vt\ for he has the power of escaping from the 
body^ and sees the heavens as the prophets saw them, and 
as Swedenborg himself saw them. 

* “ In this state,” he says, in the Trui Religion^ the 
spirit of a man is borne from one place to another, his 
body remaining where it is, a state in which I lived for 
twenty-six years.” This is the meaning tt> be given to 
the Bible phrase, The Spirit carried me.” 

^Angelic wisdom is to human wisdom what the 
numberless forces of Nature are to its action, which is 
single. Everything lives again, moves, and exists in the 
spirit, for it is in Grod, as it is expressed in these words 
of Saint Paul, In Dm sumus^ movemur et vivimus (In 
God we live and move and ^ve our being, Acts xvii. 
28}. Earth offers no obstacle to it, as the Word offers 
no difficulties. Its nearness to the divine state enables 
it to see the thought of God veiled by the Word, just as 
the spirit dwelling inwardly can communicate with the 
bidden meaning of all the things of this world. Science 
is the language of the temporal world ; love is that of 
the spiritual world. Man, indeed, describes more than 
he explains i while the angelic spirit sees and under- 
stands. Science saddens manj love enraptures the 
science is still seeking, love has found. Man 
of 'Nature in relation to itself; the angelic spirit 
juices of it in relation to heaven. In short, to the 
spints everything speaks. 

* The spirits are in the secret of the reciprocal harmony 

of cieatbns; they are in accord with the spirit of sounds, 
^th the spirit of cdiours, with the spirit of vegetable 
life ; they can question minerals, and minerals reply to 
iMe^tbotightato What, to them, are the learning and 
the treasures of earth when they can constantly command 
tteim fay their sight, and when the worlds of which men 
tUph are for the spirits no more than the top- 

step whence they will fly up to God ? Heavenly 
lov% fit heavenly wisdom, are visiUy with them, seen by 
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the elect in a halo of light that envelopes them. Their 
innocence, of which a child’s innocence is the eternal 
ima^e, has knowledge which children have not; they 
are innocent, and they know. 

* “ And,” says Swedenborg, the innocence of heaven 
makes so deep an impression on the soul, that those who 
enjoy it feel a rapture which goes with them all through 
life, as I myself have experienced.” ‘*It is enough, 
perhaps,” he says elsewhere, **to have the smaltet 
inkling of it to transform one for ever, and, by desiring 
to go to heaven, to enter into the sphere of hope.” 

* His doctrine of marriage may be summed up in a few 
words : — 

' ** The Lord took the beauty and grace of man’s life 
and infused them into woman. When man is disunited 
from this beauty and elegance of life, he is austere, sad, 
or savage ; when he is reunited to them, he it happy, he 
is complete.” 

* The angels are for ever in the perfection of beauty. 
Their marriages take place with miraculous ceremonies. 
To such an union, from which no children are born, man 
brings Understanding, woman brings Will ; they become 
one being~one flesh on earth j then, after putting on 
the heavenly body, they go to heaven. On earth, in > 
natural state, the mutual affection of the two sexes ‘ 
to lust, which is an jiroducing flitigue and dimpAt} 
but in their heavenly form, the pair, having become 0|i|te 
spirit, finds in itself a cause of^rpetual joys. Stredenbotg 

teen such an union of spirit^ who, as Saint Luke ^ 
written, ** neither marry nor are given in nuuriage,” and 
this union leads to ngor hut spiritual pleasures. An 
angd offered to take Mm to srikiasi such a marriage, 
and hore him away on his^wliigft} die wings ait 
symbolimd,|uid not mulitv. He dothed JJao 

in hie owedenlxxrg, seeil|||lhmpdf 

arrayed reason. ^ ^ ^ 

***On‘s^ oomnkms,” reiflied the angel, robes 
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light up and shine and are nuptial garments’* 
Delight of Wisdom in Conjugal Love). 

* He then saw two angels who came-^ne from the 
South, and the other from the East. The angel from 
the South rode in a chariot drawn by two white horses^ 
whose reins were of the colour and the radiance of the 
morning \ but when they came close to him in heaven, 
he saw no more of the chariot or horses. The angel 
from the East, clothed in purple, and the angel from the 
South, in hyacinth colour, rushed together like two 
breaths of wind, and were one ; one was an angel of 
Love, and the other an angel of Wisdom. Swedenborg’s 
guide told him that on earth these two angels had been 
bound by an inward sympathy, and constantly united, 
though oivided by space. Consent, which is the essence 
of happy marriage on earth, is the habitual condition of 
angels in heaven. Love is the light of their world. 

^ The perpetual ecstasy of the angels is produced by 
the facul^, bestowed on them by &d, of giving back 
to Him the joy they have in Him. This reciprocity of 
the infinite constitutes their life. In heaven they too 
become infinite by partaking of the essential nature of 
Qod| who is self-suteistent. Such is the vastness of the 
Iftayeiis where the angels dwell, that if man were 
endowed 'With vision as constantly rapid as the trans* 
m&sion of light from the sun to the earth, and if he 
gas^d through all eternity, his eyes would find no 
horizon to rest on. Light alone can be an emblem of 
the joys of heaven. “It is,” says he {^Angelic Wisdom)^ 
“an effluence of the virtue of God, a pure emanation 
from His glory, compared to which jc^ur most brilliant day 
is dark. It is omnipotent, it renews everythingli 
tStnnot be absorbed j it surrounds the angel, putting him 
contact with God by infinite joys which are mt to 
lUp^bM^and reproduce themselves to infinity. ^This 
Ihm liils the man who is not prepared to receive it. 
Iw OM^^n earth, or indeed in the heavens, can look on 

B 
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God and live. This is why it is written (Exodus xix. 
I2i 21-23), ^^Set bounds unto the people round about 
[the Mount] • . * lest they break through • . • and many 
of them perish/’ And again (Exodus xxxiv. 2^35), 
*^When Moses came down with the two tables of 
testimony, the skin of his face shone, and Moses put 
a vail upon his face till he had done speaking with the 
people/* The Transfiguration of Jesus Christ also testi- 
fies to the light shed by a messenger from heaven and 
the extreme joy of the angels in being for ever bathed in 
it. His face,*’ says Saint Matthew (xvii. 2), did shine 
as the sun, and His raiment was as white as light . • • 
and a bright cloud overshadowed the disciples/’ 

^When a planet is inhabited only by beings who 
reject the Lord and misprize His Word, when the 
angelic spirits have gathered from the four winds, God 
sends a destroying angel to alter the whole mass of that 
rebellious world, which, in the vast spaces of the uni- 
verse, is to Him what an infertile seed is in the natural 
world. As he approaches that globe, the destroying 
angel, riding on a cornet, reverses it on its axis and 
makes the continents become the bottom of the sea, the 
highest mountains then are islands, and the lands hitterto 
covered by the seas reappear in all their fFe$hh<^ 
obeying the lawp of Genesis i thus the Word of God is 
in power once more on a new earth, which everywhere 
shows the effects of terrestrial waters and celestial fires. 
The light the angel brinp down from heaven makes 
the sun pale. Then, as fsaiah saith (ii 10, 19}, men ' 
will enter into the holes of the rocks and hide them-* 
selves in the dust,^ ^They will cry to the mountains 
and rocks, FaU on"^i|l^ and hide us from the wrath of 
the Xfunb” (Rev. vi. 16). The Lamb is the great 
emhleiO of the angels who are unrecognised and 
ented oiKarth. 

^Christ Himself hath said, ^Blessed am they i^at 
mourn ! Blessed ere the meek ! Blessed are the 
makers.” All Swedenborg is there : Suffer, believe^ and 
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lave. To love truly, must we not have suffered; must 
we not believe ? Love begets strength, and strength 
gives wisdom ; this is intdligence, for strength and 
wisdom include will. Is not true intellect composed of 
knowledge, will, and wisdom, the three attributes of the 
angelic spirit i 

"if the universe has a meaning, that surely is the 
worthiest of God,’ said Monsieur Saint-Martin to me 
when I saw him during his visit to Sweden. 

^ But,’ the minister went on, after a pause, * of what 
value can these shreds be, snatched from a work so vast 
that the only way to give you an idea of it is to com- 
pare it to a river of light, a torrent of flame ? When a 
man plunges into it, he is carried away by an over- 
whelming flood. Dante Alighieri’s poem seems a mere 
speck to the reader who will dive into the innumerable 
passages in which Swedenborg has given actuality to the 
heavenly spheres, just as Beethoven builds up palaces of 
harmony out of thousands of notes, and architects con- 
struct cathedrals of thousands of stones. He flings you 
up to infinite heights, where your mind sometimes fails 
to bear you up. It is necessary certainly to have a 
powerful brain if you are to come back sane and safe to 
oursO^ial notions. 

^Swedenborg was especially attached to Baron Sera- 
phita, whose name, according to an old Swedish custom, 
had from time immemorial taken the Latin suflix us. 
The Baron was the Swedish prophet’s most zealous 
disciple ; the eyes of his inner man had been opened by 
the Seer, who had prepared him to live in conformity 
with commands from on high. He was in search of a 
woman with the angelic spirit, anff Swedenborg showed 
her to Inm in a vision. His bride was the daughter of a 
S^imia^r in London ; in her, said Swedenborg, the life 
shone brightly, and she had gone through the 
first After ^the prophet was translated, the Baron 

came t^Jtanris to solemnise his heavenly nuptiale in the 
practice of prayer^ For my part, Sir, 1, who am no seer 
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couM onty note the earthly life of the couple, and it wai 
undoubtedly that of the saints whose virtues are the glory 
of the Roman Church. They alleviated the sufferings 
of the inhabitants, giving them a portion which does not 
suffice to live on without work, but which is then suffix 
cient for their needs ^ those who lived with them never saw 
them moved to anger or impatience ; they were invari-* 
ably gentle and beneficent, foil of amiability, gracious- 
nes^ and true kindness ; their marriage was the harmony 
of two souls in constant union. Two eider-ducks in 
equal flight, a sound and its echo, the thought and the 
word, are but imperfect images of that union. Here 
they were loved by everybody with an affection which 
can only be compared to the love of plants for the sun, 

* The wife was simple in her manners and beautiful to 
behold ; her ftice was lovely, and her dignity worthy of 
the most august personage. 

^In 1783, in the twenty-sixth year of her age, this 
woman bore a child ; it was a time of solemn rejoicing. 
The husband and wife took leave of the world, telling 
me that they had no doubt that they should be trans- 
formed when the child should have shed the garb of 
flesh, which would need their care until she shoiSd ^hive 
received strength to live by herself. The child was b^n, 
and was this Seraphita with whom we are just now con- 
cerned ; for the nine months before her birth her father 
and mother lived in greater retirement than before, 
uplifting themselves to heaven by prayer. Their hope 
was that they mi^t see Swedenborg, and feith procured 
its fulfilment On the day of Seraphita’s birth, Sweden- 

borg appeared in Ja|:v^and filled the room where the 
babe was born withiight His words, it is said, were 
^ Tb^ work is accomplished $ the neayen^ 

^The servants in the house heard strange 
music, brought, they declared, by the winds ftoiif 
points of the compass. . 

^ The spirit of Swedenborg led the fetber rife 
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houtle and out on the fiord, where it left him. Some 
men of Jarvis, going up to the Baron, heard him repeat*- 
in? these soothing words from Scripture — How beauti- 
ful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings I ” 

was setting out from the manse to go to the 
castle, intending to baptize the child, and carry out the 
duties enjoined on me by law, when I met the Baron* 
‘‘‘Your ministrations are superfluous,” said he j “our 
child is to be nameless on earth. You will not baptize 
with eartl^ waters one who has been bathed in fires from 
heaven. This child will always be a flower ; you will 
not see It grow old ; you will see it pass away. You 
have existence, it has life ; you have external senses, it 
has not } it is wholly inward.” The words were uttered 
in a supernatural voice, which impressed me even more 
than the brightness of his face, which shed a radiance. 
His whole appearance was a realisation of the fantastic 
ideas we form of inspired men, as we read the prophecies 
in the Bible. Still, such effects are not rare in our 
mountains, where the nitre formed in the permanent^ 
snows produces singular effects on our persons. 

% a»ed him the cause of his agitation. 

^‘Swedenborg has appeared ; 1 have just parted from 
himj X have breathed the air of heaven,” said he. 

‘ “Under what form did he appear to you ? ” I asked* 
‘“Under his mortal aspect, dressed as he was the last 
time I saw him in London with Richard Shearsmith, 
near Coldbath Fields, in July 1771. He had on hisshot 
velveteen coat with ste^l buttons, a high waistcoat^ a 
white cravat, and the same imj^ng wig, with heavy, 
powdered curls at the side, and the hair combed back 
fir^fe t he forehead, showing that broad and luminous brow 
Ijglpieiony with his lar^e, square face, so full of calm 
I recognised his nose with its open, ardent 
nourl^^^tbh mmith that always smiled — an angel’s 
moutpP^ which fell these words of promised bappt* 
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ness, ‘ We meet again, soon ! * And I felt the'^oty 
of heavenly love.” 

*The conviction stamped on the Baron’s fiice jiro- 
hibited any discussion ; I listened in silence $ his voice 
had an infectious fervour that warmed me to the core ; 
his enthusiasm stirred my heart, as another man’s anger 
can thrill one’s nerves. I followed him, without speak- 
ing, home to his house, where I saw the nameless child 
lying mysteriously wrapped on her mother’s bosom. 
Mraphita heard me come in, and raised her head towards 
me ; her eyes were not those of an ordinary inhmt ; to 
express the impression they produced on m^ Lean only 
say they already saw and understood. 1" 

* The childhood of this predestined being was marked 
tqr some extraordinary circumstances of climate. For 
nine years our winters were milder and our summers 
longer than usual. This phenomenon gave rise to much 
discussion among the learned } but their explanations, 
which seemed inadequate to the Doctors of the Academy, 
made the Baron smile when I repeated them to him. 

\ * Seraphita was never seen perfectly nude, as children 
are sometimes } she was never touched by the ha^ of 
man or woman ; she spotless on her mother’s br^t, 
and she never cried. Old David will confirm these lacts 
if you question him about his mistress, for whom he feds 
such veneration as the king whose name he bears had 
for the Ark of God. 

* At the age of nine the child began to be absorbed in 
prayer. Prayer is her life ; you saw her in our church 
on Christmas Day, tlm only ^ay she ever comes there. 
She is placed apart from the otKer worshippers by a col^ 
Siderabk distance. If this space is not left about hm'j^he 
is ill. Indeed, she spends most of her time ittdoorl^^te 
details of her lifo are, however, unknown ; 

shows herself} her faculties her feelings 

inward ; she is commonly in the state of tom- 

templation, widch, as Papist writm tell enii|mitiar 
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to tillt first Christian recluses, in whom dwelt the tradi« 
tion of Christ’s teaching. Her understanding, her soul, 
her body, everything about her, is as virginal as the snow 
on our mountains. At ten years old she was what you 
see her now. 

^ When she was nine her father and mother died at the 
same instant without pain, without any visible malady, 
after naming the hour at which they should cease to 
breathe. She, standing at their feet, looked on them 
with a calm eye, displaying neither grief, nor pain, nor 
joy, nor curiosity ; her father and mother smiled at her. 

* When we went in to carry away the two bodies, she 
said — 

* ‘‘ Take them away ! ” 

^ Seraphita,” said I, ^ for we called her by that name, 
‘^are you not grieved by your father’s and mother’s 
death r They loved you so well.” 

^ “ Dead f ” said she. ‘‘ No, they are still in me. This 

nothing,” she added, pointing to the bodies they were 
taking away. 

* This was the third time I had seen her since hei^^ 
birth. It is difficult to see her in church ^ she stands 
neflh’ the pillar that supports the pulpit, in such a dark 
coriiier that it is hardly possible to discern her features. 

* Of all the servants of the house, none were left at the 
time of that event but old David, who, though he is 
eighty-two years old, manages to do all his mistress needs. 
Some of the people of Jarvis have strange tales about the 
girl. Their stories having assumed some consistency in 
a land that is greatly addicted to mysteries, I set to work 
to study Jean Wicr’s “ Treatise on Sorcery,” and other 
works mi demonology, in which the effects on man of the 
sugernatural (so caSed) are recorded, in search of facts 

to what are ascribed to her ’ 

you do not believe in her f ’ asked Wilfrid. 

said the pastor with simplicity, * in ^ fsr 
that her as a most fantastic creature, spoilt by 
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negation. 

*Poor girl!’ the pastor went on^ *$he has inherited 
from her parents the &tal enthusiasm which misleads 
mystics and makes them more or less crazy. She fasts 
in a way that drives poor David to despair. The good 
old man is like some frail plant that trembles at a breath 
of wind and basks in the smallest gleam of sunshine. 
His mistress, whose incomprehensible language he has 
adopted, is to him the breeze and sunshine ; to^^him her 
feet are diamonds, her forehead crowned with Stars ; she 
moves environed by a white and luminous halo; her 
voice has an accompaniment of music ; she has the gift 
of becoming invisible. Ask to see her ; he will tell you 
that she is wandering through astral worlds. It is diffi*- 
cult to believe such fables. Every such miracle, you 
know, is more or less like the story of the Golden Tooth : 
we have a Golden Tooth at Jarvis, that is all. 

^ For instance, Duncker, the fisherman, declares that 
iie has seen her plunging into the fiord and coming to 
the surface in the form of an eider-duck, or walking^on 
the waves during a storm. Fergus, who tends the htrds 
on the sattTy savs that, in rainy weather, he has seen 
the sky always clear over the Swedish castle, and alwa3rs 
blue over Seraphita’s head if she goes out. Several 
women hear the chords of an immense organ when 
Seraphita comes to church, and ask their neighbours 
quite seriously if they also do oot bear it. 

'^However, my oaughter, to whom Seraphita has 
taken a great fimcy these two years past, has heard no 
music, and has not perceived the heavenly 
which embalm the air, they say, wherever 
Minna has often come home mil of a iiotfliJpTS 
admiration for the beauties of the is 

enraptured by the fragrance of the first" larch 
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sho<M the fir-trees, and the flowers they have enjoyed 
togt^ri but after our long winter nothing can be 
more natural than such intense delight. There is 
nothing very remarkable in the conversation of that 
being, is there, my child ? * 

*His secrets are not mine,’ replied Minna. *When 
1 am with him, I know all things ; away from him, I 
know nothing; with him, I cease to be myself; away 
from him, I forget that more perfect life. Seeing him 
is as a dream, of which my remembrance depends on his 
will. I may have heard, when with him, the music of 
which Bancker’s wife and Erikson’s speak, and forget it 
when we are apart ; 1 may have perceived those cemtial 
perfumes and have beheld marvels, and yet know nothing 
of them here.’ 

^ What has most surprised me since I first knew her,’ 
said the pastor to Wilfrid, ^ is that she should allow you 
to approach her.’ 

^ To approach her I ’ said the stranger. * She has 
never allowed me to kiss nor even to touch her hand. 
The first time I saw her she abashed me by her look, ^ 
and said, ^*You are welcome here; you were due to 
conit.’’ It was as though she knew me. I trembled.~ 
My fear makes me believe in her.’ 

^ And my love,’ said Minna, without a blush. 

* Are you making fun of me f ’ said the pastor^ 
laughing with good humour ; * you, my child, in calling 
yourself a Spirit of Love ; and you, sir, in making your«* 
self out to be a Spirit of Wisdom ? ’ 

He drank off a glass of beer, and did not observe a 
singular look which Wilfrid gave to Minna. 

* Jesting apart,’ Becker went on, was greatly 

to hear that those two crazy girls had gone 
to^W first time to the top of the Falberg ; but 

is ISfeJBw some exaggeration i The girls must have 
stnipP^UmM some hill ; the summit of the FalbS^rg is 

inac€es#le# 
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* Father/ said Minna, in some agitation, mu|^hen 
havt^ been in the power of the demon ; for I limbed 
the Falberg with him.’ 

^ This is a serious matter/ said the pastor. ^ Minna 
has never told a lie.’ 

‘My dear sir/ said Wilfrid, ‘I can assure you, 
Sefaphita exerts the most extraordinary power over me i 
I know not what words can give any idea of it. She 
has told me things which no one but I could know.’ 

‘ Somnambulism i ’ cried the old man. ‘Various 
cases of that kind are reported by Jean Wier as 

E henomena easy to account for, and known of old in 

-gypt-' 

‘Lend me the theosophical works of Swedenborg/ 
said Wilfrid. ‘I long to plunge into those lakes of 
light ; you have made me thirst for them.’ 

Pastor Becker handed a volume to Wilfrid, who 
immediately began to read. It was about nine o’clock 
in the evening. The maid had just brought in the 
supper, and Minna made the tea. The meal ended, all 
three sat silently occupied ; the pastor read Jean Wier^s 
‘Treatise on Demonology Wilfrid lost himself in the 
study of Swedenborg ; Minna sewed and dreamed %1rer 
her recollections. It was a thoroughly Norwegian 
scene, a peaceful, studious evening, full of thought-^a 
flower under the snow. Wilfnd, as he read the 
writings of the prophet, was alive only to his inward 
senses. Now and again the pastor, with a half*seriou8, 
half-ironical gesture, pointed him out to Minna, who 
smiled rather sadly. To Minna, Seraphitus smiled down 
upon them, floating above the cloud of tobacco smoke 
in which they were wrapped. 

Midnight struck. Suddenly the outet door, was 
violently pushed open i heavy but hasty steps, tjbe 
of a terrified old man, were heard in the sortro|||maal 
ladl between the two doors. Then Eka^d bur^iilto 
the room. ^ . 
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* Violence r Violence!* he cried, ^Comei all of 
you, come I The Satans are unchained ; they wear 
mitreft of flame! Adonis, Vertumnus, the Sirens! 
They are tempting her as Jesus was tempted on the 
mountain. Come and drive them out.’ 

‘ Do you recognise the language of Swedenborg, pure 
and unmixed ? ’ said the pastor, laughing. 

But Wilfrid and Minna were gazing in terror at old 
David, who, with streaming hair and wild eyes, his legs 
trembling, and covered with snow, stood shaking as if 
he were buffeted by a stormy wind. 

^ What htf» happened i ’ asked Minna, 

* Well, the Satans hope and purpose to conquer her.’ 

The words made Wilfrid’s heart beat. 

* For nearly five hours she has been standing up with 
her eyes raised to heaven, her arms uplifted ; she is in 
torment ; she calls upon Gk>d. I cannot cross the line ; 
hell has set Vertumni to guard it. They have raised a 
barrier of iron between her and her old David. If she 
wants me, what can 1 do i Help me! Come and 
pray I ’ 

The poor old man’s despair was terrible to behold. 

* The glory of God protects her ; but if she were to 
yield to violence?’ he said, with persuasive good 
faith. 

* Silence, David, do not talk so wildly. These are 
facts to be verified. — We will go with you,’ said the 
pastor, ^and you will see that there are neither Vertumni 
in the house, nor Satans, nor Sirens.’ 

^ Your father is blind,’ David whispered to Minna. 

Wilfrid, on whom his first reading of a treatise by 
Swedenborg, hasty as it had been, had produced a 
powerful effect, was already in the passage puttit^ on 
faisll6oW>^«sboes. Minna was ready in a moment. They 
rus^ip^ to the Swedish Castle, leaving the two old 
men It fellow, 

you hmir that cracking ? ’ said Wilfrid. 
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^The ice is moving in the fiord/ ^teid &^nna; 

^ the spring will soon be here/ 

Wilfrid said no more. When they were in the 
courtyard, they both felt that they had no right, no 
strength, to enter the house. 

* What do vou think of her ? * asked Wilfrid. 

* What a blaze of light ! * cried Minna, standing in 
front of the drawing-room window. ^ There he is~ 
great God I and how beautiful f Oh, my Seraphitus, 
take me to thee ! ’ 

The girl’s outcry was inward and inaudible. She saw 
Seraphitus standing lightly shrouded in an opal^ttnted 
mist, which was diffused for a short distance all about 
the apparently phosphorescent body. 

^ How lovdy she is ! ’ was Wilfrid’s mental exclama- 
tion* 

Pastor Becker now came up with David ; he saw his 
daughter and the stranger in front of the window, came 
close to them, looked into the room, and said — 

* Well, David, she is saying her prayers.’ 

* But try to go in, sir/ 

* Why disturb her when she is praying ? ’ replied the 
pastor. 

At this moment a ray of moonlight from beyond the 
Falberg fell on the window. They all looked round, 
startled by this natural phenomenon ; but when they 
turned again to look at Seraphita, she had vanished. 

* That is strange ! ’ said Wilfrid in surprise. 

^ But I hear exquisite strains,’ said Minna. 

^ Well, what next I ’ said the pastor ^ ^she is going to 
bed, no doubt/ 

I^vid had gone in* They walked home in silence | 
all three interpreted this vision in a different sense. 
Pastor Becker felt doubt) Minna felt edoretM^ 
Wilfrid, desire. 

Wilfrid a man of six>aiui>thirtjr< fHtUt 
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on a burge scafe^ he was not ill proportioned* He was of 
a middle height, like most men who are superior to the 
common herd ; his chest and shoulders were broad, and 
his neck was short, as in men whose heart is near their 
head ; he had thick, fine black hair, and his eyes, of a 
tawny brown, had a sunny sparkle in them that showed 
how eagerly his nature absorbed light. If his strong 
and irregular features were lacking in that internal calm 
which is given by a life free from storms, they revealed 
the inexhaustible forces of ardent senses and instinctive 
appetites ; Just as his movements showed the perfection 
of physical structure, adaptability of nature, and re- 
sponsive action. This man might hold his own with 
the savage ; might hear, as he does, the footfall of the 
enemy in the depths of the forest, scent his trail in the 
air, and see a friendly signal on the remote horizon. 
His sleep was light, like that of creatures alert against 
surprise. His frame quickly adapted itself to the 
climate of any country whither his stormy life might 
lead him. Art and Science alike would have admired 
this organisation as a sort of human model ; everything 
was truly balanced, heart and movement, intelligenji^ 
and will. 

At first sight he might seem to be classed with those 
purelv instinctive beings who abandon themselves 
wholly to material needs; but, early in life, he had 
made his way in the social world to which his feelings 
had committed him ; reading had raised his intelligence, 
meditation had improved his mind, science had expanded 
his understanding. He had studied the laws of 
humanity, and the play of interests moved to action by 
thn passions, and he seemed to have been long familiar 
with i^e abstract notions on which society is founded. 
He had grown pale over books, which are human actions 
ifldei||y he had kept late hours in the midst of fStstivities 
in msiPk Eumpean capital ; he had waked up in mmf 
strange beds ; be had dept perhaps on a battlefield on 
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^he lUgkt before the fight, and the night a^ a victory | 
hit tempestuous youth might have tossed him on to the 
deck of a pirate ship in the most dissimilar quarters of 
the globe; thus he was experienced in living human 
action. So he knew the present and the past ; both 
chapters of histor/'^that of the elder and |d>at of the 
present time. 

Many men have been, like Wilfrid, equally strong 
of hand, heart, and brain ; and, like him, they have 
generally misused this threefold power. 

But though this man’s outward husk was still akin to 
the scum of humanity, he certainly belonged no less to 
the sphere where force is intelligent. Notwithstanding 
the wrappers in which his soul was shrouded, there 
were in him those indescribable symptoms visible to the 
eye of the pure-hearted, of children whose innocence has 
never felt the blighting breath of evil passions, of old 
men who have triumphed over theirs ; and these signs 
revealed a Cain to whom hope yet remained, and who 
seemed to be seeking absolution at the ends of the 
earth. Minna suspected the slave of glory in this man { 
Seraphita recognised it ; both admired and pitied him. 
Whence had they this intuition ? Nothing can he 
simpler or, at the same time, more extraordinary. As 
soon as man desires to penetrate the secrets of nature, 
where there is no real secret, all that is needed is sight ; 
he can see that the marvellous is the outcome of the 
simple. 

* Seraphitus,’ said Minna, one evening a few days after 
Wilfrid’s arrival at Jarvis, *you read this stranger’s soul, 
while 1 have only a vague impression of mm. Hc 
freezes or he warms me ; but you seem to knour dto 
reason of this frost and this heat ; you can tell me, fisr 
you know all about him.’ 

*Y«s, 1 have seen the causes,' said Sen^itu% his 
eyelids closing over his eyes, ' 

what power r’ asked the inquisitive Minna. 
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^ I have ttie of specialism/ he replied. ^ Specialism 
constitutes a sort of inward vision which penetrates all 
things, and you can understand its processes only by a 
comparison. In the great cities of Europe, where works 
of art are produced by which the human hand endeavours 
to represent the effects of moral nature as well as those 
of physical nature, there are some sublime geniuses who 
express their ideas in marble. The sculptor works on 
the marble ; he shapes it, and puts into it a world of 
thought. There are such marbles to which the hand of 
man has given the power of representing a wholly 
sublime or a wholly evil aspect of humanity ; most be* 
holders see in these a human figure and nothing more ; 
others, a little higher in the scale of human beingi, 
discern some part of the thoughts rendered by the 
sculptor, and admire the form$ but those who are 
initiated into the secrets of Art are in sympathy with 
the sculptor ; when they see his work they recognise in 
it the whole world of his thoughts. These are the 
princes of Art | they bear in themselves a mirror in 
which nature is reflected with all its most trifling 
details. 

^ Well, in me there is a mirror in which moral nature 
is reflected with all its causes and effects, I can read 
the past and the future by thus looking into the con- 
science. You still ask me how ? Suppose the marble 
to be a man’s body, and the sculptor to be feeling passion, 
vice, or crime, virtue, error, or repentance j then you 
will understand how I could read the stranger’s soul, 
though you will not understand specialism ; to imagine 
what that gift is you must possess it.’ 

Though Wilfnd was akin to both the primitive and 
widely diflFerent types of men — men of might and men 
of mind-^fais excesses, his stormy life, and his sins had 
(^ftep shown him the way of fliith j for doubt has two 
$i)d«w*4ibe side of light and the side of darkness. Wll* 
irid ha4 too thoroughly squeezed the world in both fts 
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aspectso—matter and spirit-^not to have iUNlihe thirst of 
the unknown^ the longing for the Beyond which comes 
to niost men who have knowledge, power, and will. 
But neither his knowledge, nor his actions, nor his will 
had due guidance. He had escaped from social life from 
necessity, as a criminal flies to the cloister. Remorse, 
the virtue of the weak, could not touch him. Remorse 
is impotence; it will sin again. Only repentance is 
strong; it can end everything. But Wilfrid, in tra- 
velling through the world, which he had made his 
sanctuary, nowhere found balm for his wounds ; nowhere 
had he found a nature to which he could attach himself. 
Despair had dried up in him the wellspring of desire. 
His was one of those spirits which, having come to a 
conflict with passion, have proved themselves the stronger, 
and so have nothing left to clutch in their talons ; spirits 
which, the opportunity failing them for putting them- 
selves at the head of their peers to trample a whole 
people under their horse’s hoofs, would pay the price of 
a dreadful martyrdom for the gift of a faith to be wrecked 
upon ; like lofty rocks waiting for the touch of a staflF 
which never comes, to enable them to shed springs of 
running water. 

Tossed among the snows of Norway by one of the 
purposes of his restless and inquiring life, the winter 
had taken him by surprise at Jarvis. On the day when 
he first saw Seraphita, the meeting wiped out all memo* 
ries of his past life. This girl gave him such intense agita- 
tion as he had fancied was deaa for ever. The ashes burst 
into flame again, and were blown away by the first 
breath of that voice. Who has known what it is to 
become young and pure again after growing cold with 
age end foul with impurities i Wilfrid lov^ suddenly, 
as he had never loved ; he loved in secret, with fkith and 
awe and hidden frenaies. His life was disturbgi to its 
tource at the mere thought of seeing 
When he heard her speak, he was borne away to unktmwn 
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worlds ; he Was dumb in her presence — she bewitched 
him. 

Here, under the snows, amid the ice«jfields, this 
heavenly flower bad blossomed on the stem — the flower 
to whi(^ his hopes went up, till now deceived, whose 
mere presence gave rise to the new aspirations, the ideas, 
the feelings, that crowd around us to lift us up to higher 
realms, as angels transport the elect to heaven in the 
symbolical pictures suggested to painters by some 
familiar spirit. Celestial odours softened the granite of 
this rock, light endowed with language poured forth the 
divine meloules which escort the pilgrim on his way to 
heaven. Having drained the cup of earthly love and 
crushed it with his teeth, he now saw the cup of election, 
sp^kling with limpid waters, the chalice that gjves a 
thirst for unfading joys to all who approach it with Hps 
of feith so ardent that the crystal does not break at their 
touch. He had met with the walls of brass he had been 
seeking throughout the world that he might climb 
them. 

He flew to Seraphita, intending to express to her the 
vehemence of a passion under which be was plunging, 
like the horse in the story under the bronee rider 
whom nothing can move, who sits Arm, and whose 
weight grows greater as Ae fiery steed tries to throw 
him. He went to tell her his life, to display the great- 
ness of his soul by the greatness of his sins, to show her 
the ruins in his desert. But as soon as he had entered 
the precincts, and found himself in the vast domain sur- 
veyed by those eyes whose heavenly blue knew no limits 
in iJie present or in the past, be became as calm and 
stfomtssive as a lion when, rushing on his prey In the 
Afrfoan plain, he scents a love message on the wings 
of the breeae, and stands stiU. A gulf opened ^fore 
liimiitwbtch the words of bis delirium were lost, and 
wbenel a voice came up that transformed him : be was 
a boy again, a boy of sixteen, shy and bashful before this 

r 
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maiden of the tranquil brow, this white 'et^ture whose 
immovable calm was like the stern impasribility of human 
justice. And the struggle had never ceased till this 
evening when, with a single look, she had at length 
stricken him down like a hawk, which, after describing 
bewildering spirals round its prey, makes it drop stunned 
before carrying it off to its eyrie. 

We have long struggles with ourself, of which the 
outcome is one of our actions ; they are, as it were, the 
inner side of human nature. This inner side is God’s ; 
the outer side belongs to men. 

More than once had Seraphita chosen to show 
Wilfrid that she knew that motley inner part which 
forms the second life of most men. She had often said 
to him, in her dove-like tone, when Wilfrid had vowed 
on the way up that he would carry her off to be his own 
possession, * Why so much vehemence ? ’ Wilfrid, when 
alone, was strong enough to utter the cry of rebellion he 
had given vent to at Pastor Becker’s, to he soothed by the 
old man’s narrative. This man — a mocker, a scorner— 
at last saw the light of a starlike belief rising in his 
darkness } he wondered whether Seraphita were not an 
exile from the upper spheres on her homeward read. 
He did not offer this Norwegian lily the homage of sadi 
idealisation as lovers of every land are apt to squander s 
he really believed in her divinity. 

Why was she buried in the depths of this fiord? 
What was she doing there? Unanswerable questions 
crowded on his mind. What could happen between 
him and her ? What fiite had led him hither ? 

To him Seraphita was the motionless statue, as light 
as a shade, that Minna had just seen standing OO' we 
hirink of the abyss. Seraphita could thus conftont erary 
abyss, and nothing could hurt her ; the line her brew 
would be unmoved, the light in her eye would never 
tremble. His hwe, then, was without h<^ hot 'hot 
without curiosity. 
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From the fint moment when Wilfrid suspected the 
ethereal nature in this sorceress, who had told him the 
secret of his life in harmonious dreams, he resolved to 
try to subjugate her, to keep her, to steal her from 
heaven, where perhaps they awaited her. He would be 
the representative of humanity, of this earth, recapturing 
their prey. His pride, the only sentiment which can 
uplift a man for any length of time, would make him 
rejoice in that triumph for the rest of his life. At the 
mere thought his blood boiled in his veins, his heart 
swelled. If he could not succeed, he would crush her. 
It is so natural to destroy what you cannot get possession 
of, to deny what you do not understand, to insult what 
you covet. 

Next day Wilfrid, full of the ideas to which the 
extraordinary spectacle he had witnessed had naturally 
given rise, wanted to cross-question David, and came to 
see him, making a pretext of his wish for news of Sent- 
phita. Though Pastor Becker thought the pror old 
man was childish, the stranger trusted to his own 
perspicacity to guide him in discovering the grains of 
truth the old serving-man might drop in the tot rent of 
his wandering talk. 

David had the rigid but undecided expression of a man 
of eighty ; under his white hair his brow showed deep 
wrinkles, forming broken stratifications, and his whole 
fece was furrowed like the dry bed of a torrent. All his 
vitality seemed to be concentrated in his eyes, where a 
q«rk still gleamed { but that light even was hidden 
behind clouds, and might be either the fitful activity of 
a feebfe mind, or the stupid glare of intoxication. His 
slow, heavy movements wtrayed the chill of old age, and 
•Beued CO communicate it to any one who gazed at him 
for long, for he had the strength ofinertia. His narrow 
inteUigSHtce awoke only at die sound of his mistresses 
voice, at the dg^t or the thought of her. She was the 
aool m'this merely material wreck. When David was 
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alone you would have thought him a corpse ; if Sera« 
phita appeared, or spoke, or was spoken of, the dead rose 
from the grave and recovered motion and speech. 

Never were the dry bones that the breath of God 
shall revive in the valley of Jehoshaphat — never was that 
Apocalyptic parable more vividly realised than in this 
Lazarus perennially called forth from the sepulchre by 
the voice of this young girl. His mode of speech, 
always highly figurative, and often incomprehensible, 
kept the villagers from talking to him ; but they greatly 
respected a mind so hr removed from the vulgar routine ; 
it commands the instinctive reverence of common folk. 

Wilfi-id found David in the outer room apparently 
asleep, close to the stove. Like a dog recognising a 
friend’s approach, the old man opened his eyes, saw the 
stranger, and did not stir. 

‘ Well, where is she ? ’ asked Wilfrid, sitting down by 
the old man. 

David fluttered his fingers in the air to represent the 
flight of a turd. 

* She is not still in pain ? ’ asked Wilfrid. 

* None but those beings who are plighted to heaven 
can suffer without any diminution of their love } that is 
the seal of true fiiith,’ said the old man gravely, like an 
instrument responding to a chance touch. 

^ Who tells you to say that ? ’ 

* The spirit.’ 

* What happened, after all, last evening f Did you 
force your way past the Vertumni on guard ? Did 
steal in between the Mammons ? ’ 

* Yes,’ replied David, waking as if from a dream. 

The mist before hit eye deved off under a flaA diat 

came from within, and which made it grow gradually as 
bright as an eagle’s, as intelligent as a pi^s. 

* What Uien did yon see i' asked Wilfrid, amazed'at 
tins sudden change. 

*I taw Species and Shapes, I beard the %Mrit of AU 
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Things I I saw the rebellion of the Wicked, I listened 
to the words of the Good. Seven devils appeared, seven 
archangels came down to them. The archangels stood 
afar, they were veiled, and looked on. The devils were 
close at hand, they glittered and moved. Mammon was 
there in a shell of pearl, in the guise of a beautiful naked 
woman ; his body was as dazzling as the snow, no human 
form can be so perfect ; and he said, I am all pleasure, 
and thou shalt possess me ! — Lucifer, the Prince of 
Serpents, came in his royal attire ; he was as a man, as 
beautiful as an angel, and he said, The human race 
shall serve thee ! ” — The Queen of the Covetous, she 
who never restores that which she has taken — the Sea 
herself appeared in her mantle of green ; she opened her 
bosom and showed her store of gems, she vomited trea- 
sures and offered them as a gift ; she tossed up waves of 
sapphire and emerald $ her creatures were disturbed, 
they came forth from their hiding-places and spoke; 
the fairest of the pearls spread butterflies* wings, she 
glistened, and spoke in sea-melodies, saying, ‘‘ We arc 
both daughters of suffering, we are sisters; wait for me; 
we will fly together ; 1 have only to be changed into a 
woman.” The bird that has the talons of an eagle and 
the legs of a lion, the head of a woman and a horse’s 
quarters — the Animal — crouched before her and licked 
her feet, and promised seven hundred years of plenty to 
this well-beloved daughter. 

* The most formidable of all, the Child, came to her 
very knee, weeping, and saying, Can you forsake mii, 
so feeble and hel{ness ? Mother, stay with me ! ” He 
played with the others, he shed idleness in the air; 
heaven itself might have yielded to his lament. The 
Virgiil of pure song brought music that debauches the 
soul. The Kings of the East .passed bv with their 
slaves, their armies, and their women; tne Wounded 
clamoured for help, the Wretched held out their hands: 
not leAve us, do not leave us ! ” was their cry^^ 
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* I too cried, Do not leave us ; we will worship you 
—only stay ! 

^ Flowers burst from their seeds, and wrapped her in 
perfume, which said, ‘‘Stay!” The Giant Anakim 
came down from Jupiter, bringing Gold and his com- 
rades, and all the Spirits of the astral worlds who had 
followed him, and they all said, “ We will be thine for 
seven hundred years.” At last Death got off his pale 
horse and said, “ 1 will obey thee I ” And they all %1I 
on their frees at her feet ; if you could but have seen 
them ! They filled a vast plain, and all cried to her, 
“ We have fed thee ; thou art our child ; do not forsake 
us!” 

‘ Life came up from the red waters and said, will 
not desert thee ! ” Then, finding Seraphita speechless, 
she suddenly blazed like the sun, and exclaimed, “ I am 
the Light !” — “The light is there ! ” replied Seraphita, 
pointing to clouds where the archangels were astir. But 
she was worn out i Desire had broken her on the rack ; 
she could only cry aloud, “ My God [ ” 

‘ How many Angelic Spirits who have climbed the 
hill, and are on the point of reaching the summit, have 
stumbled on a stone that has made them fell and roll 
back into the depths ! — All these frllen Spirits marvelled 
at her constancy they stood there a motionless chorus, 
weeping, and s^ing, “Courage!” At last she baa 
triumph^ over Desire, unchained to rend her in every 
Shape and Species, She remained praying} and when 
she raised her eyes, she saw the feet of the angels flying 
back to heaven.’ 

‘ She saw the feet of the angels ? ’ repeated Wilfrid. 

‘ Yes,’ said the old man. 

^ This was a dream that she told you?’ asked Wil^ 
ftid. 

‘ A dream as real as that you are alive,’ replied DavidL 
^ I was there.’ 

The old servant’s calm conviction struck Wilfrid, who 
went away, wondering whether these visions were at aB 
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less extraordinary than those of which Swedenborg wrote^ 
and of which he had read the evenine before. 

*If spirits exist, they must surely act,’ said he to 
himself as he went into the manse, where he found the 
pastor alone. 

iMy dear Pastor,’ said he, ^Seraphita is human only 
in form, and her form is unaccountable. Do not regard 
me^^ mad or in love: conviction cannot be argued 
awaf* Convert my belief into a scientific hypothesis, 
and let us try to understand all this. To-morrow we 
will go to see her together.’ 

‘ And then ? ’ said the minister. 

‘If her eye knows no limitation of space, if her 
thought is the sight of the intellect, allowing her to appre- 
hend the essence of things and to connect them with 
the general evolution of the universe ; if, in a word, she 
knows and sees everything, let us get the Pythoness on 
to her tripod, and compel the eagle to spread its wings, 
by threats. Help me ! I breathe a consuming fire ; I 
must extinguish it, or be devoured by it. In short, 1 see 
my prey ; 1 will have it.’ 

‘ it will be a conquest difficult of achievement,’ said 
the minister, ‘ for the poor girl is——’ 

‘Isf’ said Wilfrid.’ 

‘ Mad,’ said the pastor. 

‘I will not dispute her madness,’ said Wilfrid, ‘so 
long as you do not dispute her superiority. Dear Pastor 
Becker, she has often put me to the blush by her learn- 
ing. Has she travelled much i ’ 

‘ From her house to the fiord.’ 

‘ She has never been away ! ’ cried Wilfrid. ‘ Then 
she must have read a great deal i ’ 

^ Not a page, not a jot. I am the only person in 
Jarvis who has any books. Swedenborg’s writings, the 
Oi^ly works in the hamlet, are here; she has never 
borrowed a single volume.’ 

‘ Have you ever tried to converse with her i ’ 

^ Of what use would It be f ’ 
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* No one has dwek under her roof f * 

* She has no friends but fou and Minna i no servant 
bat old David.’ 

* And she has never learned anything of Science or 
Art?’ 

^ From whom ? ’ said the pastor. 

*Then, when she discusses such matters very per- 
tinently, as she has often done with me, what would^ou 
infer ^ 

^ That the girl may, perhaps, during all these years of 
silence, have acquired such faculties as were possessed by 
Apollonius of Tyana, and by certain so-called wizards, 
who were burned by the Inquisition, which rejected the 
idea of second sight.’ 

* When she talks Arabic, what can you say ? ’ 

‘The history of medicine contains many accredited 

instances of women who spoke languages they did not 
understand.’ 

‘ What can I do ? ’ said Wilfrid. ‘ She knows things 
concerning my past life of which the secret lay in me.’ 

‘ We will sec if she can tell me any thoughts that 1 
have never spoken to any one,’ said Pastor Becker. 

Minna came into the room. 

‘ Well, my child, and how is your Spirit-friend ? * 

‘ He is suflFering, father,’ said she, bowing to Wilfrid. 
‘The passions of humanity, tricked out in their false 
splendour, tortured him in the night, and spread in*- 
credible pomp before his eyes. — But you treat all these 
things as mere fables.’ 

‘ Fables as delightful to him who reads them in his 
brain as those of the Arabian Nights are to ordinary 
minds,’ said her father, smiling. 

‘Then, did not Saun,’ she retorted, ‘transport the 
Saviour to the summit of the Temple and show Him the 
kingdoms at His feet I ’ 

‘The Evangelists,’ replied Becker, ‘ did not so eSTeo 
tiialljr correct Uieir text but that several versions exist’ 
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* You, then, belitYC in the reality of thele apparitiotiaf* 
Wilfrid asked of Minna. 

* Who can doubt that heats him tell of them f * 

* Him ?— Who f ’ asked Wilfrid. 

* Hh who dwells there,* said Minna, pointing to the 
castle. 

* You speak of Seraphita ? * said Wilfrid, surprised. 
T|te girl hung her head, with a gentle but mischievous 

glanbe at him. 

‘ YeS, you too take pleasure in confusing my mind. — 
Who is she ? What is your idea of her ? ’ 

‘ What 1 feel is inexplicable,* said Minna, colouring. 

* You are both mad ! * said the pastor. 

* Then we meet to-morrow,* said Wilfrid, as he left. 


IV 

THE CLOUDS OF THE SANCTUARY 

There are spectacles to which all the material magnifi- 
cence at man's command is made to contribute. Whole 
tribes of slaves or divers go forth to seek in the sands 
of the sea, in the bowels of the rocks, the pearls and 
diamonds that adorn the spectators. These treasures, 
handed down from heir to heir, have blazed (mi crowned 
heads, and might be the most veracious historians of 
humanity if they could but speak. Have they not seen the 
jm and woes of the greatest as well as of the humblest f 
Tney have been everywhere— worn with pride at high 
festivals } carried in despair to the money-lender } stolen 
amid blcwd and pillage ; treasured in miracles of artistic 
workmanship contrived for their safe keeping. Except- 
ingCleopatra*s pearl, not one has perished. 

The ^eat and the rich are assembled to see a king 
crowned — ^a monarch whose raiment is the work 



tten^s baiids^ but who, in all his glory, is arrayed in 
purple less exquisite than that or a humble flower. 
These festivities, blazing with light, bathed in music 
through which the words of men strive to be heard in 
thunder, -^11 these works of man can be crushed by a 
thought, a feeling. The mind of man can bring to his 
ken light more glorious, can make him hear more tune- 
ful harmonies, show him among clouds the glittering 
constellations he may question ; and the heart do 
yet more I Man may stand face to fiice with a single 
being and find in a single word, a single look, a burthen 
so heavy to be borne, a light so intense, a sound so 
piercing, that he can but yield and kneel. The truest 
splendours are not in outward things, but in ourselves. 

To a learned man, is not some secret of science a 
whole new world of wonders ? But do the clarions of 
force, the gems of wealth, the music of triumph, the 
concourse of the crowd, do honour to his joy I No. 
He goes off to some remote nook, where a man, often 
pale and feeble, whispers a single word in his ear. That 
word, like a torch in an underground passage, lights up 
the whole of science. 

Every human conception, arrayed in the most attrac* 
tive forms that mystery can invent, once gathered round 
a blind man sitting in the mud by a roadside. The 
three worlds — the Natural, Spiritual, and Divine^were 
revealed to an unhappy Florentine exile ; as he went he 
was escorted by the happy and by the suffering, by 
those who prayed and those who cursed, by angeb and 
by the damned. When He who came from who 
knew and could do all things, appeared to three of Uia 
disciples, it was one evening at me common table of a 
poor little inn ; there and men the Light broke forth, 
bursting material husks, and showing its spiritual power# 
They saw Him in His glory, and the earth clung to 
their feet no more than as the sandals they could slip oif 



TJie pastor, Wilfrid, and Minna were all three excited* 
to alarm at gdng to the house of the extraordinary 
being they proposed to question. To each of them the 
Swedish castle was magnified into the scene of a 
stupendous spectacle, like those of which the composition 
and colour are so skilfully arranged by poets, where the 
actors, though imaginary to men, are real to those who 
are beginning to enter into the spiritual world. On the 
seats of that amphitheatre the pastor beheld arrayed the 
dark legions of doubt, his gloomy ideas, his vicious 
syllogisms in argument ; he called up the various philo- 
sophical and religious sects, ever contentious, and all 
embodied in the shape of a fleshless system, as lean as the 
figure of Time as imagined by man — the old mower 
who with one hand raises the scythe, and in the othei*' 
carries a meagre world, the world of human life. 

Wilfrid saw there his first illusions and his last hopes | 
he imagined human destiny incarnate there and all its 
struggles ; religion and its triumphant hierarchies. 

Minna vaguely found heaven there, seen through 
a vista; love held up a curtain embroidered with 
mystical figures, and the harmonious sounds that fell on 
her ears increased her curiosity. Hence this evening 
was to them what the supper at Emmaus was to the 
three travellers, what a vision was to Dante, what an 
inspiration was to Homer; to them, too, the three 
aspects of the world were to be revealed, veils rent, 
doubts dispelled, darkness lightened. Human nature in 
all its phases, and awaiting illumination, could find no 
better representatives than this young girl, this man, 
and these two elders, one of them learned enough to be 
sceptical, the other ignorant enough to believe. No 
scene could be simpler in appearance or more stupendous 
in frct» 

On enterinff, shown in by old l^vid, they found 
Staapbita standing by the uble, on which were spread 
irarions items constituting a Tea, a meal which takes 
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the place iit the north of the pleasures of wine->drink{n^y 
reserved for southerh lands. Nothing certainly betrafcd in 
her-^r in him-^a utondrous being who had the power of 
appearing under two distinct forms^ nothing that showed 
the various forces she could command. With a homely 
desire to make her three guests comfortable^ Seraphita 
bid David to feed the stove with wood. 

^Good evening) neighbours/ said she. ^Dear Pastor 
Becker, you did well to come ; you see me alive, perhaps, 
for the last time. This winter has killed me. — Be 
seated, pray,* she added to Wilfrid. — ‘ And you, Minna, 
sit there,’ and she pointed to an armchair near the young 
man. ^ You have brought your work, I see. Did you 
imd out the stitch. The pattern is very pretty. For whom 

it to be i For your father or for this gentleman i * 
and she turned to Wilfrid. * We must not allow him 
to leave without some remembrance of the damsels of 
Norway.* 

^Then you were m pain again yesterday?’ asked 

^That is nothing,* she replied. ^Such pain makes me 
glad ; it is indispensable to escape from life.’ 

^ Then you are not afraid of dying ? ’ said the minister, 
smiling, for he did not believe in her illness. 

^ No^ dear Pastor j there are two ways of dying^^^^Mo 
some death means victory, to some it is defeat.’ 

And you think you have won ? * said Minna. 

* I do not know,’ said she. ^ Perhaps it is only a step 
more.’ 

The milky radiance of her brow seemed to fade^ her 
ejes ftU under her lids, which slowly dosed. This 
siihple circumstance distressed the three inquirers, who 
m quite still. The pastor was the boldest. 

* My dear girl,’ said he, *you arc candour itself ^ you 
are also diirindy kind. I want more of you this evening 
than the dainties of your tea-*table. It we may believe 
what some people say, you know some most wonderfiil 
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things } and if so, would it not be an act of charity to clear 
up some of our doubts i * 

‘ Oh yes !’ said Seraphita, with a smile. * They say that 
I walk on the clouds j 1 am on familiar terms with the 
eddies in the fiord ; the sea is a horse I have saddled and 
bridled} I know where the singing flower grows, 
where, the talking light shines, where living colours 
blaze that scent the air ; I have Solomon’s ring ; 1 aun a 
fitiry } I give my orders to the wind, and it obe^s me 
like a submissive slave ; 1 can see the treasures in the 
mine; I am the virgin whom pearls rush to meet, 
and—* 

‘And we walk unharmed on the Falberg,’ Minna 
put in. 

* What, you too ? ’ replied the Being with a luminous 
glance at the girl, which quite upset her. ‘ If I had not 
the power of reading through your brows the wish that 
hat brought you here, should I be what you think I am 1 ' 
she went on, including them all in her captivating gaze, 
to David’s great satisfiiction, and he went oflF rubbing his 

hands * Y^’ she went on after a pause, ‘ you idl came 

overflowing with childish curiosity. You, my dear 
Pastor, wondered whether it were possible that a girl of 
seventeen should know even one of the thousand secrets 
which learned men seek diligently with their noses to ^e 
ground instead of with their eyes raised to heaven ! Notr» 
nl were to show you how ana where plant life and animu 
Uie minj^e, you would begin to doubt your doubts,*— 
You plotted to cross-question me, confess? ’ 

* Yes, beloved Seraphita,’ said Wilfrid. * But is not 
such a desire natural to man ? ’ 

^ ^ And do you want to worry this child ? ’ she said, 
irking hor hand on Minna’s hair with a camming 
gesture. 

The^l looked up, and mempd to long to be merged 
in dm &hig before her. 

*The WM is given for aU/ the mysterious Being 
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went on very gravely. * Woe to him who should keep 
silence even m the midst of the desert, thinking that none 
would hear. Everything speaks, everything hears here 
bdow. The word moves worlds. — I hope, PsMor 
Becker, not to speak in vain. I know what difficulties 
trouble you most : would it not be a miracle if 1 could at 
once apprehend all the past experiences of your con- 
science ? Well, that miracle will be accomplished. — 
Listen to me : you have never confessed your doubts in 
their full extent } 1 alone, immovable in my ffiith, can 
set them before you, and frighten you at your own 
image. You are on the darkest declivity of doubt 
You do not believe in God, and everything on earth is of 
secondary importance to the man who attacks the first 
cause of everything. 

* Let us set aside the discussions thrashed out srithout 
result by false philosophers. Generations of Spiritualists 
have made no less vain efFmts to disprove the existence 
of matter than generations of Materialists have made to 
disprove the existence of the spirit. Why these contests f 
Does not man, as he is, afford undeniable proofe of both f 
Is he not an union of nutter and spirit ? Only e nud- 
man can refuse to find an atom of matter in the humsn 
foame { when it is decomposed^ natural science fin^ no 
difference between its elements and those of other 
animak. The idea which is produced in man tqr the 
power of comparing several different objects, on 
other hand, does not seem to come within the donuin of 
matter. On this I give no opinion ; we have to deal 
with your doubts, not with my convictions. 

‘ But to you, as to most thoughtful men, the rdatbns 
which you have the focultv of disceming between 
things, of which the real existence is made certain to 
yw through your senses, do not, 1 suppose, teem mtmai. 
The natural Universe then, of thin^ and b(riii|gt meets 
in man with the supernatural Universe of fikmiem mr 
dt^Rnrence which he can discern between theitmmnehdde 
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forms in nature — ^relations so various that they seem to 
be infinite ; for if, till the present day, no one has been 
able to enumerate the created things of this earth only, 
what man can ever enumerate their relations to each 
other? Is not the small fraction with which you are 
fiimiliar, in regard to the grand tota 4 as m unit to the 
infinite ? 

Hence here you find yourself already made aware of 
the existence of the infinite, and this necessarily leads 
you to conceive of a purely spiritual sphere. Hence^ 
too, man is in himself sufficient evidence of these two 
modes of life : Matter and Spirit. In him ends a finite, 
visible universe ; in him begins an infinite and invisible 
universe — two worlds that do not know each other. 
Have the pebbles of the fiord any cognisance of their 
relative shapes, r/e they conscious of the colours seen in 
them by the eve of man, do they hear the music of the 
ripples that <unce over them ? Let us then leap the 
gulf we cannot frthom, the unthinkable union of a 
material with a spiritual universe, the concept of a 
visible, ponderable, tangible creation, conterminous with 
an invisible, imponderable, intangible creation} absolutely 
disdmilar, separated by a void, united by indisputable 
points of contact, and meeting in a being who belongs to 
both I Let us, I say, mingle in one world these two 
worlds, which, in your phibsophy, can never coalesce^ 
and which, in fact, do coalesce. 

* However abstract man may call it, the relation which 
binds two things together must stamp its mark. Where ? 
On what? We nave not now to inquire to what 
degree of rarity matter may be reduced. If that were 
hi^d the question, I do not see why He who has linked 
the stars tooedier at immeasurable distances by physical 
taws, to veu His fiice withal, should not have created 
tuhitanccs that could think, nof why you wiU not 
allow riiat He should have given thought a body. 
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and your visible, physical universe, constitute one and 
the same matter. We will not divide bodies from their 
properties, nor objects from their relations* Everything 
that exis^ that weighs upon and overwhelms us from 
above and beneath us, before us or within us ; all that 
our eves or our minds apprehend, ail that is named or 
nameless, must, to reduce the problem of Creation to the 
standard of your logic, be a finite mass of mattO|:^ if it 
were infinite, God could not be its master* Thus, 
according to you, dear Pastor, by whatever scheme you 
propose to introduce God, who is infinite, into this 
finite mass of matter, God could no longer exist with 
such attributes as are ascribed to Him by man. If we 
seek Him through facts, He is not ; if we seek Him 
through reason, still He is not ; both spiritually and 
materially God is impossible* Let us hearken to the 
word of human reason driven to its utmost, consequences. 

‘ If we now conceive of God face to face with this 
stupendous whole, we find only two conditions of 
relationship possible : Either Gk>d and Matter were con* 
temporaneous, or God was alone and pre-existent. If ail 
the wisdom that has enlightened the human race from the 
first day of its existence could be collected in one vast 
brain, that monstrous brain could invent no third mode 
of being, short of denying both God and Matter* 
Human philosophers may pile up mountains of words 
and ideas, Religions may accumulate emblems and belief^ 
revelations and mysteries, still we are forced on to this 
terrible dilemma, and must choose one of the two^^pro* 
positions it offers* However, you have not much choice, 
for each leads the human mind to scepticism^ 

^The proUem being thus stated, what signifies Spirit 
or Matter ? What does it rignify which way the worUb 
alt moving if once the Being who guides them is proved 
to be absurd f Of what use is it to inquire whetlHir 
man is advancing towardshcaven or coming back fi^m it, 
Whetho* Creation is tending upwards tovwds the spirit, 
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or downwards towards matter, if the worlds we question 
can give no answer ? Of what consequence are theo- 
gonies and their armies, theobgies and their dogmas, 
when, whichever alternative man chooses in answer to 
the problem, his God is no more ? 

^ Let us examine the first : Suppose God and matter 
to have been co-existent from the beginning. Can He 
be Go^who suffers the action and co-existence of a sub- 
staniSe that is not Himself? On this theory God is but 
a secondary agent constrained to organise matter. Who 
constrained Him ? And as between that coarser other 
half and Him, who was to decide ? Who paid the Great 
Workman for the six days’ labour attributed to Him ? If 
there were, indeed, some coercing force which was 
neither God nor matter, if God were compelled to make 
the machinery of the universe, it would be no less 
absurd to call Him God than to call a slave set to turn 
a mill a Roman citizen. And, in fact, the difficulty is 
just as insoluble in the case of that Supreme Intelligence 
as in that of God Himself. It only carries the problem 
a step further back; and is not this like the Indian 
philosophers, who pkce the world on a tortoise, and the 
tortoise on an elephant, but cannot say on what their 
elephant’s feet rest ? Can we conceive that this Supreme 
Will, evolved from the conflict of God with matter — 
this God greater than God— should have existed during 
eternity without Willing what He Willed, granting that 
eternity can be divided into two periods? Wherever 
God^may be, if He knew not what His future Will 
would be, what becomes of His intuitive perceptions ? 
And of these two eternities, which is the superior^ 
uncreated eternky or created eternity f 

* It God from all eternity willed that the world should 
be what it is, this fresh view of necessity, which is in 
htnnony no doubt with the notion of a Sovereign Intell)^ 
genee^ implies the co-eternity of matter. Whether 
matter be cofeternal by the Divine Will, whtd^ 

o 
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at all times be at one with itself, or whether it be 
independently co-eternal, since the power of God must 
be absolute, it perishes if He has not His free-will. He 
would alwap have found within Himself a supreme 
reason whicn would have ruled Him. Is God God if He 
cannot separate Himself from the works of His creation 
in subsequent as well as in anterior eternity ? 

^ This aspect of the problem is then insoluble s6 far 
as cause is concerned. Let us examine it in its effect. 

^ If God the Creator, under compulsion to create the 
universe from all eternity, is inconceivable. He is no less 
so as perpetually one with His work. God, eternally con- 
strained to exist in His creatures, is no less dishonoured 
than in His former position as a workman. Can you 
conceive of a God who can no more be independent of His 
work than dependent on it f Can He destroy it without 
treason to Himself? Consider and make your choice: 
Whether He should some dav destroy it, or not destroy 
it } either alternative is equally fatal to attributes, with- 
out which He cannot subsist. Is the world a mere 
experiment, a perishable mould which must be destroyed ? 
Then God must be inconsistent and impotent, incon- 
sistent — for ought He not to have known the issue 
before making the experiment, and why does He delay 
destroying that which is to be destroyed ? Impotent-^ 
or how el^ could He have created an imperfect world ? 

^ And if an imperfect creation belies the faculties that 
man ascribes to Crod, let us, on the other hand, suppose 
It to be perfect. This idea is in harmony with oui^n- 
ception of a God of supreme intelligence who could 
make no mistake; burthen, why any deterioration? 
Why Regeneration? Then a perfect world is neces^ 
sarily indestructible, its forms must be imperishable; it 
can neither advance nor retrocede; it rolls on in an 
eternal orbit whence it can never deviate^ Thus is God 
di^hdent on His work ; thus is it co-eternal with Him^ 
'wintdi brings us back to one of the propositions which 
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most audaciously attacks God. If the universe is im« 
perfect, it allows of advance and progress ; if perfect, it 
is stationary. If it is impossible to conceive of a 
progressive God, not knowing from all eternity what 
the result would be of His creation, can we then admit 
a stationary God ? Would not that be the apotheosis of 
matter, the greatest possible negation ? Under the first 
hypothesis, God deceases by want of power ; under the 
second, He deceases by the force of inertia. 

* Hence, alike in the conception and the execution of 
creation, to every honest mind the notion of matter as 
contemporaneous with God is a denial of God. 

* Compelled to choose between these two aspects of 
the question, in order to govern the nations, many 
generations of great thinkers have chosen the second. 
This gave rise to the dogma of two moral elements, as 
conceived of by the Magians, which has spread in Europe 
under the image of Satan contending with the Father of 
all. But are not this dogmatic formula and the endless 
deifications that are derived from it crimes of high 
treason to the divine Majesty I By what other name con 
we call a belief that makes the personification of Evil the 
rival of God, for ever struggling in the throes of a 
supreme intellect without any hope of victory? The 
laws of statics show that two forces thus placed must 
neutralise each other. 

^Now, turn to the other side of the problem : God 
was pre-existent and alone. 

^^e need not reproduce the former arguments, which 
are equally strong in relation to the division of eternity 
into two periods— uncreated and created. We will also 
set aside the question of the motion or the immobility 
6f worlds, and restrict ourselves to the inherent diffi- 
culties of this second thesis. 

^If God pre-existed alone, the universe proceed^ 
from Him; matter is the emanation of His esstnpe^ 
Then mutter is not. Every form is but a veil hiding 
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the Divine Spirit. Then) the world is eternal ^ tbeO) 
the world is God ! But is not this formula even more 
fatal than the former one to the attributes assigned to 
God ^ human reason? Does matter) as emanating 
from (^) and always one with Hini) account for the 
existing conditions of matter ? How are we to believe 
that the Almighty, supremely good in His nature and 
His act^ could beget things so unlike Himself that He 
is not in all things and everywhere the same ? Were 
there in Him certain evil constituents which He rqectcd 
from Him ? — A conjecture more terrible than offensive 
or ridiculous, inasmuch as it includes the two theorems 
which) in our former argument, we proved to be 
inadmissible. God must be One, and cannot divide 
Himself without infringing the most important of H^s 
attributes. Is it possible to conceive of a portion of God 
which is not God ? 

‘This hypothesis seemed so impious to the Roman 
Church) tlut she made God’s Omnipresence, even in 
the smallest fragments of the Eucharist, an article of 
Faith. 


‘ How, then, are we to conceive of an Omnipotent 
Intelligence which yet cannot conquer ? How unite it 
with Nature^ unless by direct conquest ? But Nature 
seeks and combines, reproduces, dies, and is born again ; 
it is even more agitated in the creative effort than when 
all is in a state of fusion | it suffers and groans ; it i$ 
ignorant, degenerate, does evil, makes mistakes, destno}^ 
radf, disappears, and begins again. How are we tt^ns- 
the almost universal eclipse of the Divine eleitM^t i 
Why is death ? Why was the spirit of evil, the monarch 
of tnis earth, sent forth from a supremely good God~ 
good alike in His essence and His fiscultiel, who cpuld 
l^ve produced nothing that was not like Himself? 

^^d if, setting aside this relentless issue wldch leads 
to the absurd, we go into details, what nor** 
p^can wc ascribe to the world ? If adl is God, all is 
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at once effect and cause ; or, more accurately, cause and 
effect do not exist. Like C^d, all is one ; and you can 
discern no starting-point and no end. Can t^e real 
end be, possibly, a rotation of matter growing more and 
more rare ? £iut whatever the end may be, is not the 
mechanism of such matter proceeding from God and 
returning to God, a mere child’s phythii^? Why 
shoidd He embody Himself so grossly? Under what 
ferni is God most completely Grod ? Which wins the 
day, spirit or matter, when neither of those modes of 
being can be wrong ? Who can possibly discern God in 
this perennial toil by which He divides Himself into two 
natures — one omniscient, the other knowing nothing ? 
Can you conceive of God as playing at hieing man, 
laughm^ His own labours to scorn, dying on Friday to 
rise again on Sunday, and carrying on the farce from age 
to age while knowing the end from all eternity ; and 
never telling Himself, the Creature, what He is doing 
as Creator ? 

^ The God of the former hypothesis, null as He is by 
sheer inertia, seems more possible — if we had to choose 
between impossibilities— than that stupid mocking God 
who destroys Himself when two portions of humanity 
meet weapon in hand. Comical as this ultimate expres- 
sion of the second aspect of the problem may be, it was 
that chosen by half the human race amoi^ nations that 
bad created certain gay mythologies. Inese amorous 
natioiis were consistent ; to them everything was a g^d^ 
evi^m^fear and its cowardice, even crime and its baccfaanw« 
If ^%ccept Pantheism, the fiiitfa of some great human 
geniuses, who can tell where reason lies i is it with the 
lav^e running free in the desert, clotfaed in hJitoaked^ 
ness, lor^ and always right tn his actions wbatel^ 
may be, mtening to the sun and taHcih^ to the seaj^, p 
it with the civilised man, whous greatest pleasures 
to fUiehoods, who hews and hammers Nature 
the gun he carries on his shoulder, who has 
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intelligence to hasten the hour of his d^ath, and create 
maladies that taint his pleasures ? When the scourge of 
pestilence, or the ploughshare of war, or the genius of 
the desert had passed over a spot of earth, annihilating 
everything, which came off best — the Nubian savage or 
the patrician of Thebes ? 

^Your scepticism permeates from above downwards. 
Your doubts include everything, the end as well as the 
means. If the physical world seems inexplicable, the 
moral world proves even more against God. Where, 
then, is progress P If everything goes on improving, 
why do we die as children ? Why do not nations, at any 
rate, perpetuate themselves ? Is the world that proceeded 
from God, that is contained in God, stationary ? Do 
we live but once ? Or do we live for ever f If we live 
but once, coerced by the advance of the Great All, of 
which we have no knowledge given us, let us do what 
we will ! If we are eternal, let everything pass ! Can 
the creature be guilty because it exists when changes are 
going on ? If it sins at the moment of some great 
transformation, shall it be punished for it after having 
been the victim ? What becomes of divine goodness if 
it refuses to place u$ at once in the realms of happiness 
— if such there be ? What becomes of Gfod’s foreknow- 
ledge if He does not know the results of the trials to 
which He subjects us ? What is this alternative proposed 
to, man by all his creeds, between stewing in an eternal 
jp^^ron and wandering in a white robe with a palm in 
hil^Jiand and a halo to crown him? Can this I^ASan 
invention be the supreme promise of God ? 

*And what magnanimous spirit but sees bow un^ 
worthy of man and God alike is virtue out of self-interest, 
the eternity of joys offered by every creed to those who^ 
durtog a few brief hours of existence, fulfil certain 
mbmitrous and often unnatural conditions i Is it not 
pfe|&terous to endow man with vehement senses and 
tijpr forbid his gratifying them i 
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^Besides, to what end these trivial objections when 
good and evil alike are negatived ? Does evil exist ? If 
matter in all its manifestations is evil, evil is God. 

^The faculty of reason, as well as the faculty of 
feeling, being bestowed on man for his use, nothing can 
be more pardonable than to seek a meaning in human 
suffering and to inquire into the future ; if this rigid and 
rigorous logic leads us to such conclusions, what con- 
fusion is here ! The world has then no stability ; 
nothing moves on, and nothing stands still ; everything 
changes, but nothing is destroyed; everything renews 
itself and reappears ; for, if your mind cannot unanswer- 
ably prove an end, it is equally impossible to prove the 
annihilation of the smallest atom of matter : it may be 
transformed, but not destroyed. Though blind force 
may prove the atheist’s position, intelligent force is 
inscrutable; for, if it proceeds from God, ought it to 
encounter anv obstacles ; ought it not to conquer them 
immediately f 

‘ Where is God ? If the living are not aware of 
Him, will the dead find Him ? 

^ Crumble into dust, O idolatries and creeds ( Fall, 
O too feeble keystones of the social arches, for ye have 
never retarded the destruction, the death, the oblivion, 
that have come upon all the nations of the past, however 
securely they were founded. Fall, O morality and 
justice! Our crimes are but relative, they are divine 
results of which the causes are unknown to us I Every* 
is God. Either we are God, or God is 
CiljP of an age of which each year has left on yoltr 
brow the cold touch of its scepticism — Old Man ! this 
is the sum-total of your science and your long medita^ 
tions ! 

^ Dear Pastor Becker, you have rested your head on 
the pillow of doubt, finding it the easiest solution 
indeed like the majority of the human race. T|i|^.|ay 
to themselves, ** We will think no more of thisi 
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if God wiH not vouchsafe us an algebraic demonstration 
for its solution, while He bas given us so many that lead 
us safely up from the earth to the stars~-^ 

^ NoW) are not these your secret thoughts t Have I 
missed them ? Have 1 not, on the contrary, precisely 
stated them i — Either the dogma of the two elementary 
principles, an antagonism in which God is destroyed by 
the very fact that He — who is Almighty — plays at a 
struggle ) or the ridiculous Pantheism in which all things 
being God, God is no more — these two founts, whence 
flow the creeds to whose triumph the earth is devoted, 
are dually pernicious. 

^ There, between us, lies the two-edged axe with 
which you behead the white-haired Ancient of Days 
whom you enthrone on painted clouds ! 

* Now, give me the axe ! * 

The pastor and Wilfrid looked at the girl in a sort of 
dismay^ 

< Belief,’ said Seraphita in her gentle voice — for the 
man had been speaking hitherto — ‘belief is a gift! 
Belief is feeling. To believe in God, you must feel God. 
This sjpnse is a faculty slowly acquired by the human 
being, as those wonderful powers are acquired which you 
admire in great ifien-*-^in warriors, artists, men of science 
-^those wno act, those who produce, those who know. 
Thought, a bundle of the relations which you discern 
between different things, is an intellectual language that 
be learned, is it not ? Belief, a bundle of heavenly 
is in the same way a language, but as far 
as thought is above instinct. This langua^P^ 
edit bu learned. 

^The believer answers in a single cry, a single sign^, 
fotth places in his hand a flaming sword which cuts and 
light on everything. The seer does not come 
dosp aran from heaven $ he contemplates it and^ fa 
Sty#' There is a being who both believes and sees, 
tMmwfowledge and power, who loves, prays, and 
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waits. That being is resigned^ and aspires tp the realm 
of light ; he has neither me believer’s lofty scorn^ nor 
the Seer’s dumbness ; he both listens and replies. To 
him the doubt of the dark ages is not a lethal weapon) 
but a guiding clue ; he accepts the battle in whatever 
guise; he can accommodate his tongue to every lan- 
guage; he is never wroth, he pities ; he neither con- 
demns nor kills, he redeems and comforts ; he has not 
the harshness of an aggressor, but rather the mild 
fluidity of light which penetrates and warms and lights 
up every place. In his eyes scepticism is not impiety, is 
not blasphemy, is not a crime ; it is a stage of transition 
whence a man must go forward towards the light, or 
back into the darkness. 

^So now, dear Pastor, let us reason together. You 
do not believe in God. Why ? — God, as you express it, 
is incomprehensible and inexplicable. I grant it. I will 
not retort that to comprehend Gk>d altogether is to be 
God. I will not tell you that you deny what you think 
inexplicable simply to give myself a right of affirming 
what seems to me believable. To you there is an evident 
fact dwelling within you. In you matter is conter- 
minous with intelligence; and yet you think that 
human intelligence will end in darkness, in doubt, in 
nothingness? Even if God seems to you incomprehen- 
^ble and inexplicable, confess at least that in all ph}rsical 
phenomena you recognise in Him a consistent and 
ext^iaisite Craftsman. , 

why should His logic end at man, as His 
work ? Though the question may not be edin^ 
vincingV^^t deserves some consideration at any rate. 
Though you deny God, to give a basis to your doubts, 
you m^ly can appreciate certain double-edged truths 
which demolish your arguments as eflFectually as yoiur 
argumenti demolish God. ^ 

^We both admit that matter and spiHt ^ 
separete creetioiis, neither of which contains thd { 
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that the spiritual world consists of infinite relations to 
which the finite material world gives rise; and that 
whereas no one on earth has ever been able to identify 
himself by a sheer effort of mind with the sum-total of 
earthly creations, all the more certainly can he not rise 
to an apprehension of the relations which the spirit 
discerns between these creations. So I might end the 
matter with one blow by denying you the faculty of 
understanding God, just as you deny the pebbles by the 
fiord the faculty of counting or of seeing themselves. 
How do you know that they may not deny the existence 
of man, though man uses them to build his house with ? 

* There is one fact which overthrows you — Infinitude. 
If you feel it within you, how is it that you do not 
recognise the consequences? Can the finite fully 
apprehend the infinite ? If you cannot comprehend the 
relations which, by your own admission, are infinite, how 
can you comprehend the remote finality in which they are 
summed up ? Order, of which the manifestation is one 
of your needs, being infinite, can your finite reason 
comprehend it ? 

^ Nor need you Inquire why man cannot comprehend 
all he can conceive of, for he likewise can conceive of 
much that be cannot comprehend. If I were to prove 
to you that your mind is ignorant of everything that ties 
v^^in its grasp, would you grant me that it is impossible 
for it to conceive of what lies beyond it ? Should I not 
be justified, then, in saying, One of the alteri^ves 
t^hich bring God to nought at the bar of your ju^^ment 
must be true and the other false ; Creation you 
feel the need for an end ; must not that end W a n^le 
one ? Now, if in man matter is conterminous with 
intelligence, why can you not be satisfied to grant that 
human intelligence ends where the light begins of those 
superior spheres for which is reserved the intuition of 
the God who^ to you, is merely an insoluble proUem f 

^Tht species lower than man have no comprehensiori 
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of the universe ; you have. Why should there not be, 
above man again, species more intelligent than he? 
Before using his powers to take measure of God, would 
not tnan do well to know more about himself ? Before 
defying the stars that give him light, before attacking 
transcendent truths, ought he not rather to verify the 
truths that immediately concern him ? 

*But I should answer the negations of doubt by 
negation. Well, then, I ask you : Is there here on earth a 
single thing so self-evident that I am bound to believe in 
it ? I will show you in a minute that you believe firmly 
in things that can act and yet are not beings, that can 
give birth to thought and yet are not spirits, in living 
abstractions which the understanding cannot grasp under 
any shape, which nowhere exist, but which you can 
everywhere find j which have no possible names — 
though you have given them names } which, like the 
God in human form whom you conceive of, perish before 
the inexplicable, the incomprehensible, and the absurd. 
And I will ask you ; If you admit these things, why do 
you reserve your doubts for God ? 

^ You believe in Number as the foundation on which 
rests the edifice of what you call the exact sciences. 
Without number mathematics are impossible. Well, 
then, what impossible being, to whom life everlasting 
should be granted, could ever finish counting — ^and in 
what sufficiently concise language could he utter — the 
niiji)0ers contained in the infinite number of which the 
exfe^ce is demonstrated by ''your reason. Ask thta 
gres^et^ human genius, and suppose him to sit for a 
thousam years leaning on a table, his head in his hands, 
what woiud he answer ? 

^ You know neither where number begins, where it 
pauses, nor where it ends. Now you call it time, anon 
vou call it space ; by number onlv does anything exist ; 
but for number all substance would be one and the same ; 
it alone differentiates and modifies matter. Number is 
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to your ntind what it is to matter, an intang;ible a^ent. 
But will you then make a god of it? Is it a being? 
Is it a breath of God sent forth to organise the material 
universe, wherein nothing takes shape but as a result of 
divisibility which is an efiect of number ? The most 
minute as well as the most immense objects in creation 
are distinguished from each other by quantity, <|ttality, 
dimension, and force,<*-are not these all conditions of 
number ? That num^r is infinite is a fact proved to your 
intellect, but of which no material proof is obtainable^ A 
mathematician will tell you that infinity of number is 
certain, but cannot be aemonstrated. And, mj dear 
Pastor, believers will tell you that God is Number 
endowed with motion, to be felt but not proved* 
He, like the unit, is the origin of number though 
having nothing in common with numbers. The 
existence of Number depends on that of the unit, which 
h not a number, but the parent of them all. And God, 
dear Pastor Becker, is a stupendous Unit, having 
nothing in common with His creations, but their Parent 
nevertheless. 

* You must grant me that you are equally ignorant as 
CO where number begins or ends, and as to where created 
eternity begins or ends ? Why, then, if you beUcvc ih 
number, should you deny G^? Does not creation 
hold a place between the infinite of inorganic substances 
and the infinite of the Divine spheres, as the unit 
stands between the infinite of fractions — lately 
4tcimal8 — and the infinite numbers you Wme 
numbers? Men ahme on earth comprehend number^ 
the first step to the forecourt leading to God, add even 
there reason stumbles. What ! you can neftber 
measure nor grasp the primary abstraction proposed to 
yoibm^ou want to apply your puny standard to the 
ends of God’s purpose ? w hat if I should cast you into 
tho bottomless depths of Motkm, the force whi^ 
^ org9S|icos number ? 
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^ If I were to tell you that the universe is nothing but 
Number and Motion, we should already, you see, be 
speaking a different language. I understand both terms ; 
you do not. What, then, if I should go on to Say that 
motion and number are generated by the Word ? This 
term, the Supreme Reason of seers and prophets, who 
of old heard the voice of God that overthrew St. 
Paul, is a laughing-stock to you — you men, though 
your own visible works — communities, monuments, 
actions, and passions~all are the outcome of your own 
feeble Word ; and though without speech you would still 
be no higher than the Orang of the woods, the great 
ape that is nearly akin to the Negro. 

^Well, you believe firmly in number and motion, 
inexplicable and incomprehensible as force and result, 
though I might apply to their existence the same 
logic^ dilemma as just now relieved you of the necessity 
of acknowledging that of God. You, a powerful 
reasoner, will surely relieve me of the necessity for 
proving that the Innnite must be everywhere the same, 
and that it is inevitably one ? God alone it the Infinite, 
for there obviously cannot be two Infinites. If, to use 
words in their human sense, anything proved to you 
here on earth strikes you as infinite, you may be sure 
you have in that a glimpse of one aspect of God* 

^To fu'oceed ; you have found for yourselves a place 
in the Infinite of number ; you have fitted it to your 
Stanly creating arithmetic— if you can be said to 
crente anything — die basis on which everything is built 
upi et^n society. Arithmetic, or the use of number, 
has or^nised t^ moral world, just as number, the only 
ditn| in which your professing Atheists believe, organises 
(diysical creation^ This science of numbers ought ^ 
be irintolaie, like everything that is intrinsicaliy true; 
but it 18^ in fact, purely relative, it has im absolute 
extiteMe* You can give no proof of its reality. 

^ To b^m widi, though this science ia apt at sui^ftitog 
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up orgamsed substances, it is im^tent as applied to 
organising forces, since these are infinite, whereas the 
former are finite. Man, whose intellect can conceive of 
the Infinite, cannot deal with it as a whole ; if he could, 
he would be God. Hence your arithmetic, as applied to 
finite things and not to the Infinite, is true in relation 
to the details you apprehend, but false in relation to the 
whole which you cannot apprehend. Though nature 
does not vary in her organising forces and her 
elementary causes, which are infinite, she is never the 
same in her finite results. Hence in all nature you will 
find no two objects exactly alike. 

^ Thus, in the order of nature, two and two can never 
really make four, since the units would have to be 
exactly equal ; and you know that it is impossible to 
find two leaves alike on one tree, or two specimens alike 
of the same species of tree. This axiom of arithmetic 
then, which is false as regards visible nature, is no less 
false in the invisible nature of your abstractions, where 
there is the same dissimilarity in your ideas which are 
derived from the objects of the visible world, only 
extended in their relations ; in fact, differences are even 
more stronglv marked there than elsewhere. Every- 
thing there being modified by the temperament, the 
strength, the manners, and the habits of individuals^ who 
are never alike, the most trifling matters are representa- 
tive of personal character. 

*If man has ever succeeded in creating an unit,i||^as, 
|lo doubt, by assigning equal weight and value to cemin 
pieces of gold. Well, add a rich man’s ducat to a poor 
man’s, and tell yourself that to the public treasury these 
are equal quantities ; but in the eyes of a thoughtful man, 
one, mor^y speaking, is unquestionably greater than 
the other } one represents a month’s happiness, the other 
the most transient caprice. Two and two only make 
four in the sense of a false and monstrous abstraction* 
fraction, again, has no existence in nature, sinee 
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what you call a part is a thing complete in itself j and 
does it not often happen — and have we not proof of the 
£iict — that the hundredth part of some substance may be 
stronger than what you call the whole ? And if a 
fraction has no existence in the natural world, far less 
does it exist in the moral world, where ideas and 
feelings may be as various as the species of the vegetable 
kingdom, but arc always a whole. The theory of frac- 
tions, then, is another concession of the mind. Number, 
with its infinitely small” and its infinite total,” is a 
power of which a small part only is known to you, 
while its extent evades you. You have built a little 
cottap^e in the infinitude of number ; you have adorned 
it with hieroglyphics very learnedly designed and 
painted ; and you have said, Everything is here ! ” 
^From abstract number we will pass on to number as 
applied to solids. Your geometry states it as an axiom 
that a straight line is the shortest way from one point 
to another; and astronomy shows you that God has 
given motion only in curves. Here, then, in the same 
science, are two focts equally well proved — one by the 
evidence of your senses, aided by the telescope ; ihe other 
by the testimony of your mind ; but one contradicts the 
other. Man, who is liable to error, asserts one, and the 
Maker of the worlds — whom you have never found in 
error— contradicts it. Who can decide between 
rectilinear and curvilinear geometry ? — between the 
thf||y of straight lines and the theory of curved lines ? 

His work, the mysterious Maker, who attains His 
ends with miraculous directness, only makes use of the 
straight line to divide it at a right angle and obtain a 
cur/e, man himself cannot rely on it : the bullet a man 
wishca to send in a straight line follows a curve, and 
when you want to hit a point in space with certainty 
yon propel the ball on its cruel parabola. Not one of 
your learned men has arrived et the simple inducribh 
that the curved line is that of the materid worl^lnd 
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the stntight line that of the spiritual world ; that one is 
the theory of finite creation, and the other the theory of 
the infinite. Man alone — he alone here on earth 
having any consciousness of the infinite — can know the 
straight line ; he alone, in a special organ^ has the sense 
of the vertic^. May not the predilection for curved 
lines in some men be an indication of the impurity of 
their nature, still too closely allied to the material 
substances which engender us i and may not the love 
for straight lines, seen in lofty minds, be in them a pre^ 
sentiment of heaven ? Between these two lines lies a 
gulf as wide as between the Finite and the Infinite, 
between Matter and Spirit, between Man and the Idea, 
between Motion and the Thing moved, between the 
Creature and God. Borrow the wings of Divine Love 
and you may cross that gulf. Beyond it the revelation 
of the Word begins ! 

^ The things you call material are nowhere devoid o( 
thickness j lines are the edges of solids having a power 
of action which you ignore in your theorems, and that 
makes them false in relation to bodies regarded as a 
whole } hence the constant destruction of human works, 
to which you have unwittingly given active properties. 
Nature knows nothing but solid bodies ; your science 
deak only with combinations of surfaces. And so 
nature constantly gives the lie to all your laws: cait 
TOu name one to which no fact makes an exception ? 
The laws of statics are contradicted by a thaii|||id 
incidents in physics; a fluid overthrows the Most 
stupendous mountains, and so proves that the heaviest 
suliotances may be upheaved imponderable agents. 
Your laws of acoustics and optics are nullified by the 
sounds you hear in your brain during sleep, and the 
Ught or an electric flash, of which the rays are crftea 
overpowering. You do not know bow light is brought to 
your intelligence, any more than you know the simple and 
natural process by which it is changed to ruby, 
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opal, and emerald on the neck of an Indian bird, w^hile it 
lies dim and grey on the same bird under the misty sky 
of Europe, nor why it beams perpetually white here in 
the heart of the polar regions. You cannot tell whether 
colour is a faculty with which bodies are endowed, or 
an effect produced by the diffusion of light. 

* You believe the whole sea to be salt without having 
ascertained that it is so in its deepest places. 

‘You recognise the existence of various substances 
which traverse what you call the Void : substances 
intangible under any known form assumed by matter, 
and which meet and combine with it in spite of every 
obstacle. That being the case, you believe in the results 
obtained by chemistry, though as yet it knows no method 
of estimating the changes produced by the currents to 
and fro of those substances as they pass through your 
crystals and your instruments on the inappreciable waves 
of heat or of light, conducted or repelled by the affinities 
of metals or vitrified flint. You obtain no substances 
but what are dead, out of which you have driven the 
unknown force which resists decomposition in all earthly 
things, the force of which attraction, undulation, 
cohesion, and polarity are manifestations. 

‘ Life is the mind of body ; bodies are but a mode of 
detaining it, of delaying it in its transit } if bodies were 
themselves living things, they would be a cause ; they 
would not die. When a man establishes the results of 
the^motion of which every form of creation has its share 
in proportion to its power of absorbing it, you call him 
a Learned Man, as though genius consisted in explaining 
what exists. Genius should lift its eyes above effectsw 
All your learned men would laugh if you should say to 
thenoL There is a certain connecting relation between 
two beings, such as that if one of them were here and 
the other in Java, they might feel the same se^isation 
at the same instant, and ht aware of the fee^ aind 
i)uiestion and answer mch ocher without a mistake#” " Ami 

M 
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]ret there are some mineral substances which exhibit 
sympathies as far reaching as that of which 1 speak. 
You believe in the power of electricity when it is fixed 
in the lodestone, but you deny it as emanating from the 
souK According to you, the moon, whose influence 
over the tides seems to you proven, has none over the 
winds, over vegetation, or over men ; it can move the 
sea and eat into glass, but it cannot affect the sick ; it 
has undoubted effects on one-half of the human race j 
none on the other half. These are your most precious 
convictions. 

‘We may go further: You believe in physics; but 
your physics are based, like the Catholic religion, on an 
act of faiths Do they not recognise an external force 
apart from bodies to which it imparts movement f You 
see its effects, but what is it ? Where is it ? What is 

its essence, its life ? Has it any limits ? And you 

deny God ! 

^ Thus most of your scientific axioms, though true in 
relation to man, are fake in relation to the Whole. 
Science is one, and you have divided it. To know the 
true sense of the laws of phenomena, would it not be 
necessary to know the correlations existing between the 
phenomena and the laws of the whole i There is in all 
things an appearance, a presentment, which strikes your 
sense ; behind this presentment there is a soul moving — 
the body, and the faculty. Where are the relations which 
bold things together studied or taught? Noi^re. 
Have you, then, no absolute finality ? Your best ascer** 
tained theses rest on an analysis of the forms of matter, 
while the spirit is constantly neglected. 

^ There is a supreme science of which some men^*- 
too late — get a glimpse, though they dare not own it. 
These men perceive the necessity for considering ail 
bodiesi not merely from the point of view of their 
mathematical properties, but also from that of theur 
whole relations and occult affinities. 
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^ The greatest of you all discerned, towards the end of 
his life, that all things were at the same time cause and 
effect reciprocally ; that the visible worlds were co- 
ordinated to each other and captive to invisible spheres. 
He groaned over having tried to establish absolute 
principles. When counting his worlds, like grains of 
sand scattered throughout the ether, he explained their 
connection by the laws of planetary and molecular attrac- 
tion. You hailed that man. — Well, and I tell you that 
he died in despair. Assuming that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, which he invented to account for the 
universe, were absolutely equal, the universe would 
stand still, and he insisted on motion, though in an 
undefined direction ; but assuming the forces to be 
unequal, the worlds must at once fall into confusion. 
Thus his laws were not final ; there was another problem 
still higher than that of attraction, on which his spurious 
glory was founded. The pull of the stars against each 
other, and the centripetal tendency of their individual 
motion, did not hinder him from seeking the branch 
from which the whole cluster was hanging. Unhappy 
man ; the more he extended space, the heavier was his 
load. He told you that every part was in equilibrium ; 
but whither was the whole bound ? 

^ He contemplated the space, infinite in the eyes ot 
men, that is filled with the groups of worlds, of wnich a 
small number are registered by our telescopes, while its 
immensity is proved by the rapidity of light* This 
sublime contemplation gave him a conception of the 
infinitude of worlds, planted in space like flowers in ^ 
meadow, which are born like infants, grow like men, 
die like old men, which live by assimilating from their 
atmosphere the substances proper to nourish them, which 
have a centre and principle of life, which protect them- 
selves from each other by an intervening srace, which 
constitute a grand whole, that has its own fife, its own 
destination. 
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^ At this prospect the man trembled. He knew that 
life is produced by the union ^thc Thing with its first 
Principle ; that death, or inertia — or gravitation — is 
caused by a rupture between the Thing and the 
motion proper to it ; and he thus foresaw the crash of 
worlds, in ruins if God should withhold His Word. 
Then he set to work to seek the traces of that Word in 
the Apocalypse. You all thought him mad. Know 
this : he strove to earn forgiveness for his genius. 

^ Wilfrid, you came to request me to resolve equa- 
tions, to fly on a rain-cloud, to plunge into the fiord and 
reappear as a swan. If science or miracle were the end 
of humanity, Moses would have left you a calculus of 
fluxions I Jesus Christ would have cleared up the dark 
places of science ; His apostles would have told you 
whence come those immense trains of gas or of fused 
metals which rush revolving on a nucleus, solidifying 
as they seek a place in the ether, and are sometimes 
violently projected within range of a system where they 
are absorbed by a star, or crash into it by their shock, 
or dissolve it by the infusion of deadly vapours. St. 
Paul, instead of bidding you live in God^ would have 
expluned to you that nutrition is the secret bond among 
all creation, and the visible bond among tdl living 
animals. In our own day, the greatest miracle would 
be to square the circle, a problem which you pronounce 
impossible, but which has no doubt been solved in the 
progress of worlds by the intersection of some mariie^ 
matical line, whose curves are apparent to the eye 
spirits elevated to the highest spheres. 

^ Believe me, miracles are within us and not without 
us. Thus have natural effects been wrought, which 
the nations deemed to be supernatural. Would not 
God have been unjust if He had vouchsafed to sho# 
His power to some generations, and had refused it to 
others? The Brazen Rod belongs to alK Neither^ 
Moses nor Jacob, neither Zoroaster nor Paul, nor 
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Pythagoras nor Swedenborg, neither the most obsenre 
evangelists nor the mdfl amazing of God’s prophets^ 
have been superior to what you might become. Only, 
nations have their day of fiiith. If positive science were 
indeed the end of all human effort, how is it— confess 
now-.>«^that every social community, every great centre 
to which men gather, is invariably br^en up by 
Providence? If civilisation were the final cause of 
the human species, could intelligence perish? Would 
it perennially continue to be a purely individual posses- 
sion ? 

^ The greatness of all the nations that have ever been 
great has u^cn founded on exceptions : when the excep- 
tion ceased to be, the power was dead. Would not the 
Seers, the Prophets, the Evangelists, have laid their hand 
on science instead of relying on faith ; would they not 
have hammered at your brains rather than have touched 
your hearts ? Thev all came to drive the nations to 
God $ they all proclaimed the way of life in the simple 
words which lead to the Heavenly Kingdom ; and fired 
with love and hiithy and inspired by the Word which 
hovers over the natiims, compels them, vivifies them, 
and uplifts them, they never used it for any human 
end. Your great geniuses, poets, kings, and sages are 
swallowed up with nieir towns, and the desert has buried 
them under a shroud of sand $ while the names of 
these good shepherds still are blessed and survive every 
catastrophe. 

^ We Can never agree on any point. Gulfo lie between 
us. You are on the side of darkness, I live in the true 
light. 

^ Is this the word you desired of me ? I utter it with 
joy ; it may change you. Know, then, that there are 
sciences of Matter and sciences of the Spirit. Where 
you see bodies, I see forces tending towards each other 
by a creative impulse. To me the character of a body 
lathe sign-manual of its first principles and the expres- 
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sioft of its properties. These principles gire rise to 
certain affinities which elude fou^ but which are con-^ 
nected with centres. The different species to which life 
is distributed are unfailing springs which communicate 
with each other. Each has its specific function. 

* Man is at once cause and effect ; he is nourished, but 
he nourishes in return. When you call God the Creator, 
you belittle Him. He did not, as you imagine, create 
plants, animals, and the stars ; could He act by such 
various means ? Must He not have proceeded by unity 
of purpose? He emitted principles which were com** 
polled to develop in accordance with His general laws, 
and subject to the conditions of their environment ? 

^ In point of fact, all the affinities are bound together 
by immediate similarities ; the life of worlds is attracted 
to centres by a greedy aspiration, just as you are all 
driven by hunger to seek nourishment. To give you an 
instance of affinities linked to similarities : the secondary 
law on which the creations of your mind rest — music, a 
celestial art — is the active evidence of this principle; is it 
not an assemblage of sounds harmonised by number? 
Is not sound a condition of the air under compression, 
dilatation, and repercussion ? You know of what the air 
is compo^ i Aaote, carbon, and oxygen. Since you 
can produce no sound in a vacuum, it is evident that 
music and the human voice are the result of organic 
chemical elements, acting in unison with the same 
substances prepared within you by your mind, and 
co-ordinated by means of light, the great foster-mother of 
this ^lobe ; for can vou have cogitated on the quantities 
of nitre deposited by the snows, on the discharge of 
thunder, on plants which derive from the air the ele- 
ments they contain, and have failed to conclude that it is 
the sun tl^t fuses and diffuses the subtle essence which 
nourishes all things here below? Swedenborg truly said, 
‘‘ The earth is a man.” 

^AU your sciences of to-day, which make you so 
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great in your own eyes, are a mere trifle compared with 
the light that floods the Seer. 

* Cease, cease to question me ^ we speak z, different 
language. I have used yours for once, to throw a flash 
of &ith upon your souls, to cast a corner of my mantle 
over you, and tempt you away to the glorious regions of 
prayer. Is it God’s part to stoop to you ? Is it not 
yours rather to rise to Him ? If human reason has so 
soon exhausted the limits of its powers merely by laying 
God out to prove His existence, without succeeding in 
doing so, is it not evident that it must seek some other 
way of knowing Him ? That other way is in ourselves. 
The Seei and the believer have within themselves eyes 
more piercing than are those eyes which are bent on 
things of earth, and they discern a dawn. 

^ Understand this saying : Your most exact sciences, 
your boldest speculations, your brightest flashes of light, 
are but clouds. Above them all is the sanctuary whence 
the true Light is shed.’ 

She sat down and was silent ; and her calm features 
betrayed not the least sign of the trepidation which 
commonly disturbs an orator after his least inflamed 
speech. 

Wilfrid whispered into the pastor’s ear, leaning over 
him to do so— 

‘ Who told her all this ? ’ 

‘ I do not know,’ was the reply. 

* He was milder on the Falberg,’ Minna remarked. 

Seraphita passed her hands over her eyes, and said with 

a smile — 

* You arc very pensive this evening, gentlemen. You 
treat me and Mjnna like men to whom you wouldi talk 
politics or discuss trade, while we are but girls to whom 
you should tell fairy-tales while drinking tea, as is the 
custom in our evenings in Norway, — Come, Pastor 
Becker, tell me some Saga which I do not know. That 
of Frithiof, in which you believe, and which you 
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promised to tell me, or the story of the peasant’s son 
who has a ship that speaks and has a soul ? I dream of 
the frigate EUida. Is it not on that fairy vessel that 
girls should sail the seas ? ’ 

^ Since we have come down to Jarvis again,’ said 
Wilfrid, whose eyes were fixed on Seraphita as those of 
a robber hidden in the gloom are fixed on the spot where 
treasure lies, ^ tell me why you do not marry ? ’ 

* You are ail born widowers or widows,’ replied she. 
^ My marriage was decided on at my birth ; I am 
betrothed " *" ■ ’ 

^ To whom ? ’ they all asked in a breath. 

^ Allow me to keep my secret,’ said she. ^ I promise, 
if our father will grant it, to invite you to that mys* 
terious wedding.’ 

* Is it to be soon ? ’ 

^ I am waiting.^ 

A long silence ensued. 

* The spring is come,’ said Seraphita. ‘ The noise of 
waters and of breaking ice has besun ; will you not 
come to hail the first springtime of me new century ? ’ 

She rose and, followed by Wilfrid, went to a window 
which David had thrown open. After the long stillness 
of winter, the vast waters were stirring beneam the ice, 
and sang through the fiord like music } for there are 
sounds which distance glorifies, and which reach the ear 
in waves that seem to bring refreshment and light. 

* Cease, Wilfrid,’ said she, ^ cease to cherish evil 
thoughts whose triumph will be a torment to endure. 
Who could fail to read your wishes in the sparkle of 
your eyes I Be good ; take a step in welldoing 1 Is it 
not a step beyond the mere love of men to sacrifice your** 
self entirely to the happiness of the one you love? 
Submit to me, and I will lead you into a path where you 
will attain to all the greatness you dream of, and where 
love will be really infinite.’ 

She left Wilfrid lost in thought. 
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^Can this gentle creature really be the prophetess who 
but now flashed lightnings from her eyes, whose words 
thundered about the worlds, whose hand wielded the axe 
of Doubt in defiance of our sciences ? ’ said he to him- 
self. ^ Have we been asleep for these few minutes ? ’ 

* Minna,’ said Seraphitus, returning to the pastor’s 
daughter, ^the eagles gather where the dead lie, the 
turtle-dove flies to the springs of living water under 
green and peaceful groves. The eagle soars to the skies, 
the dove descends from them. Venture no more itit/tk 
regions where you will find neither fountains nor shade. 
If this morning you could not look into the gulf without 
destruction, keep your powers for him who will love you. 
Go, poor child, I am betrothed, as you know.’ 

Minna rose and went with Seraphitus to the window, 
where Wilfrid still was standing. They could all three 
hear the Sieg leaping under the force of the upper waters, 
which were bringing down the trees that had been 
frozen into the ice. The fiord bad found its voice 
again. Illusion was over. They wondered at Nature 
bursting her bonds, and answering in noble harmonies 
to the Spirit whose call had awakened her. 

When the three guests had left this mysterious being, 
they were filled with an indefinable feeling which was 
not sleep, nor torpor, nor astonishment, but a mixture 
of all three, which was neither twilight nor daybreak, but 
which made them long for light. They were all very 
thoughtful. 

^ 1 begin to think that she is a spirit veiled in human 
form,’ said the pastor. 

Wilfrid, in his own toom again, calmed and convinced, 
knew not how to contend with powers so divinely 
ms^tic^ 

Minna said to herself— 

^ Why will he not allow me to love him i ’ 
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V 

THE FAREWELL 

There is in man a phenomenon which is the despair 
of those reflective minds who endeavour to find some 
meaning in the march of social vicissitudes, and to 
formulate some laws of progress for the movement of 
intellect. However serious a fact may be, or, if super- 
natural facts could exist, however magnificent a miracle 
could be, publicly performed, the lightning flash of the 
fact, the thunderbolt of the miracle would be lost in the 
moral ocean, and the surface, rippled for an instant by 
some slight ebullition, would at once resume the level 
of its ordinary swell. 

Does the Voice, to be more surely heeded, pass 
through an animal’s jaws? Does the Hand write in 
strange characters on the cornice of the hall where the 
Court is revelling ? Does the Eye light up the King’s 
slumbers ? Docs the Prophet read the dream i Does 
Death, when summoned, stand in the luminous space 
where a man’s fiiCulties revive ? Does the Spirit crush 
matter at the foot of the mystical ladder of the seven 
spiritual worlds hung one above another in space, and 
seen by the floods of light that fall in cascades down the 
steps of the heavenly floor? Still, however deep the 
inner revelation, however distinct the outward sign, hj 
the morrow Balaam doubts both his ass and himself j 
Belteshazzar and Pharaoh call in seers to explain the 
sign — Daniel or Moses. 

The Spirit descends, snatches a man above the earth, 
opens the seas and shows him the bottom of them, calls 
up vanished generations, gives life to the dry bones 
thickly strewn in the great valley ; the Apostle writes 
the Jpoealyfsi ; and twenty centuries later human science 
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confirms the Apostle and translates his figures of speech 
into axioms. What difference does it make ? The 
mass of people live to-day as they lived yesterday, as they 
lived in the first Olympiad, as they lived the first day 
after creation, and on the eve of the great cataclysm. 
Doubt drowns everything in its waters. The same 
waves beat, with the selftame ebb and flow, on the 
human granite that hems in the sea of intellect. 

Man asks himself whether indeed he saw what he saw, 
whether he really heard the words that were spoken, 
whether the fact was a fact, and the idea really an idea ; 
and then he goes on his way, he thinks of his business, 
he obeys the inevitable servitor of Death — Forgetful- 
ness, who throws his black cloak over the old humanity 
of which the younger has no remembrance. Man never 
ceases to move, to go on, to grow as a vegetable grows, 
till the day when the axe falls. If this flood-like force, 
this mounting pressure of bitter waters, hinders all pro- 
gress, it also, no doubt, is a warning of death. None 
but the loftier spirits open to faith can discern Jacob’s 
mystical stair. 

After listening to the reply in which Seraphita, being 
so urgently questioned, had unrolled the divine scroll, 
as an organ nils a church with its roar, and shows the 
power of the musical universe by flooding the most 
inaccessible vaults with its solemn notes, playing, like 
light, among the frail wreaths of the capitals, Wilfrid 
went home, appalled at having seen the world in ruins, 
and, above the ruins, a light unknown, shed by the hand 
of that young creature. 

On the following dav he was still thinking of it, but 
his terrors were allayca j he was not in ruins, nor even 
changed — his passions and ideas woke up fresh and 
vigorous. 

He went to breakfast with the Minister, and found 
him lost in the study of Jean Wicr’s treatise, which he 
had b^n looking through that morning to be able to 
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mssvM lih visitor. With the childlike simplidfy of e 
sage, the pastor had turned down the leaves at some 
pages where Jean Wier adduced authentic evidence 
demonstrating the possibility of such things as had 
happened the day before ; for to the learned an idea is an 
event, whereas the greatest events are to them hardly an 
idea. 

By the time these two philosophers had swallowed 
their fifth cup of tea, that mystical evening seemed 
quite natural. The heavenly truths were more or less 
substantial arguments, and open to discussion. Sera- 
phita was a more or less eloquent girl ; allowance must 
be made for her exquisite voice, her enchanting beauty, 
her fascinating manner, all the oratorical skill by which 
an actor can put a world of feelings and ideas into a 
sentence which in itself is often quite commonplace. 

^ Pooh ! ’ said the good minister, with a little philo- 
sophical grimace, as he spread a slice of bread with salt 
butter, ^the answer to all these riddles is six feet 
beneath the mould ^ ^ 

^ At the same time,’ said Wilfrid, sugaring his tea, ^ I 
cannot understand how a girl of sixteen can know so 
many thin^; for she squeezed everything into her 
speech as if It were in a vice.* 

^ But only read the story of the Italian girl Who, at 
twelve years old, could speak forty-two languages, 
ancient and modern,’ said the pastor. * And again, that 
of the monk who read thought by smell. These are in 
Jean Wier, and in a dozen other treatises which I will 
give you to read, a thousand proofs rather thanltliie.* 

‘ I daresay, my dear Pastor but Seraphita remains to 
me a wife it would be divine Jov to possess.’ 

^She is all intellect,* replied the minister dubiously. 

Some days passed. by, during which the snow in the 
valleys insensibly melted away ; the greenery of the 
forests peeped through like a fresh growth $ Norwegian 
nature made itself beautiful in anticipation of its mvtf 
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bridal day. All tbia time^ though the milder temperai* 
ture allowed of open-air exercise, Seraphita remained in 
solitary seclusion. Thus Wilfrid’s passion was enhanced 
by the aggravating vicinity of the girl he loved, and 
who refused to be seen, when the inscrutable being 
admitted Minna, Minna could detect the symptoms of 
an inward fever ; Seraphita’s voice was hollow, and her 
complexion was wan } whereas hitherto its transparency 
might have been compared by a poet to that of the 
diamond, it now had the sheen of the topaz. 

^ Have you seen her ? ’ asked Wilfrid, who had prowled 
round the house, awaiting Minna’s return. 

^ We shall lose him ! ’said the girl, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

^Do not try to fool me!’ cried the stranger, con- 
trolling the vehemence of tone that expressed his fury, 
^ You can only love Seraphita as one girl loves another, 
not with such love as I feel for her. You cannot con- 
ceive what peril vou would be in if there were anything 
to alarm my jealousy. — Why can 1 not go to see her ? 
Is it you who raise difficulties ? * 

* I cannot think,’ said Minna, calm on the surface, but 
quaking with mortal terror, ^what right you have to 
sound the depths of my heart.— ^ Yes, I love him,’ she 
went on, summoning the courage of conviction to confess 
the &ith of her soul. ^ But my jealousy, though natural 
to bve, fears nobody here. Alas ! What I am jealous 
of is some unconfessed feeling in which he is absorbed* 
Between him and me lies a space I can never abridge. 
1 wanted know whether the stars love him more than 
I, whether they or I would be the more eagerly devoted 
to his happiness ? Why, why, should I not be free to 
decbie my affection f In the presence of death we 
may all confess our attachment^and Scraphitus is 
dyinc.’ 

* Minna, indeed you are under a mistake; the siren 
round whom my desires have so often hovered, who 
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allows me to admire her as she reclines on her couch, so 
graceful, fragile, and suffering, is not a man.’ 

* Nay,’ replied Minna, in some agitation, * he whose 
powerful hand guided me over the Falberg to the soeter 
under the shelter of the Ice-cap up there’ — ^and she 
pointed to the peak — ^is certainly not a mere, w^ak 
girl. If you had but heard her prophesy I Her poetry 
IS the music of thought. No young girl could have had 
the solemn depth of voice which stirred my soul.’ 

* What certainty have you ? ’ Wilfrid began. 

^ None but that of my heart ! ’ replied Minna in con- 
fusion, and hastily interrupting the speaker. 

‘ Well, but I,’ cried Wilfrid, with a terrible glance of 
murderous eagerness and desire, ^ I, who know what the 
extent of her power is over me — I will prove your 
mistake.’ 

At this moment, when words were rushing to Wil- 
frid’s tongue as vehemently as ideas in his bead, he saw 
Seraphita come out of the Swedish Castle, followed 
by David. The sight of her soothed his effervescent 
state. 

* Look,’ said he i ^ none but a woman can have that 
grace and languor.’ 

^ He is ill } It is his last walk ! ’ said Minna. 

At a sign from his mistress, David left her, and she 
advanced towards Wilfrid and Minna. 

^ Let us go to the falls of the Sieg,’ said the mysterious 
being } it was the wish of a sufferer which all hasten to 
accede to. 

A thin, white haze hung over the heights and^^es of 
the fiord, and the peaks, glittering like stars, pierced 
above it, giving it the effect of a milky way moving 
onwards. Through this earth-born vapour the sun waa 
visible as a globe of red-hot iron. In spite of these last 
freaks of winter, gusts of mild air, bringing the scent of 
the birch-trees, dready covered with their yellow flowers, 
and the rich perfume exhaled by the larches, whose silky 
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tufts were all displayed — breezes warm with the incense 
and the breathing of the earth testified to the exquisite 
springtime of Northern lands, the brief rapture of a 
most melancholy nature. 

The wind was beginning to roll away the veil of 
mist that hardly hid the view of the gulh The birds 
were singing. 

Where the sun had not dried off the frost that 
trickled down the road in murmuring rills, the bark of 
the trees was pleasing to the eye by its fantastic appear- 
ance. 

They all three went along the strand in silence. 
Wilfrid and Minna were lost in contemplation of the 
magical scene after their long endurance of the mono- 
tonous winter landscape. Their companion was pen- 
sive, and walked as though trying to distinguish one 
voice in the concert. They reached the rocks between 
which the Sieg tumbles, at the end of the long avenue of 
ancient fir-trees which the torrent had cut in meandering 
through the forest, a path covered in by a groined arch 
of boughs, meeting like those of a cathedral. From 
thence the whole of the fiord was seen, and the sea 
sparkled on the horizon like a steel blade. At this 
instant the clouds vanished, showing the blue sky. Down 
in the hollows and round the trees the air was full of 
floating sparkles, the diamond dust S;Wept pp by a 
light breeze, and dazzling gems of drops were hagging 
at the tip of the branches of each pyramid. The torrent 
was rolling below ; a smoke came up from the surface, 
tintedlUi the sunshine with every hue of light ; its beams, 
decomp^d, displayed perfect /i^nbows of the seven 
colours, like the play of a thousand prisms meeting and 
crossing there. This wild shore was curtained with 
various kinds of lichen, a rich web, sheeny with moi$ture> 
like some gorgeous hanging of silk. Heath, already in 
blossom, crowned the rocks with flowers in skilful 
disorder. All this stirring foliage, tempted by the living 
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waters, hune their heads over it like hair ; the larches 
waved their lace-like arms, as if caressing the pines, that 
stood rigid like careworn old men. 

This luxuriant display was a contrast to the solemnity 
of the antique colonnades of the forests, range upon range 
on the hillsides, and to the broad sheet of the iiord^n 
which the torrent drowned its fury at the feet dfme 
three spectators. Beyond it all, the open sea closed in 
this picture, traced by the greatest of poets — Chance — to 
which we owe the medley beauty of creation when left, 
as it would seem, to itself. Jarvis was a speck almost 
lost in this landscape, in this immensity — sublime, as 
everything is, which, having but a brief existence, offers 
a transient image of perfection ; for by a law, fatd only 
to our sight, creations that appear perfect, the delight of 
our heart and of our eyes, have but one spring to live 
here. 

At the top of that cliff these three beings might 
easily fancy themselves alone in all the world. 

^ now exquisite ! ’ exclaimed Wilfrid. 

^ Nature sings its hymns,’ said Seraphita. ^ Is not this 
music delicious ? Confess now, Wilfrid, no woman you 
ever knew could create for herself so magnificent a 
retreat. "Here I experience a feeling that the sight of 
great cities rarely inspires, and which makes me long to 
remain here, lying among these grasses of such rapid 
growth. Then, with my eyes on the sky, my heart laid 
bare, lost in the sense of immensity, I could let myself 
listen to the sighs of the flower, Wmph, scarcely fdeased 
from its primitive nature, would ftih run ab6Utf1b4 to 
the cries of the eider, aggrieved at having onlf wii|gs, 
while I thought of the q^vings of man, who has some*^ 
thing of everything, and who also is for ever^HiU of 
desires f — But this, Wilfrid, is a woman’s poetic fancy 1 
You can find a voluptuous thought in that hazy expame 
of water ; in those ftntastic vei^ behind which nature 
plays iikesome coquettish bride | and in this atmotpfaeie^ 
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where she perfumes her green hair for her bridal. You 
would fain see the form of a naiad in that wreath of 
mist, and I, as you think, ought to hear a manly voice in 
the torrent.’ 

^ And is not love in it all, like a bee in a flower ? ’ 
re^ed Wilfrid, who, seeing in her for the first time 
som trace of earthly feeling, thought it a favourable 
moment for the expression of his fervent affection. 

‘ Always the same ? ’ said Seraphita, laughing, Minna 
having left them ; the girl was climbing a crag where she 
had seen some blue saxifrages. 

‘ Always ! ’ exclaimed Wilfrid. ‘ Listen,’ he said, with 
an imperious glance that met a panoply of adamant, 
^ you know not who I am, nor what my power is, nor 
what I demand. Do not reject my last entreaty. Be 
mine, for the sake of the world within your heart ! Be 
mine, that my conscience may be pure, that a heavenly 
voice may sound in my ears and inspire me aright in the 
undertaking I have vowed to carrv out, impelled by 
my hatred of the nations, but to ne achieved for their 
welfare if only you are with me. What nobler mission 
may a woman aream of? — I came to these lands meditat- 
ing a great scheme.’ 

^And you are prepared to sacrifice it and its glories,’ 
said she, ^ to a very simple girl, whom you will love, and 
who will guide you into a peaceful path ? ’ 

* What do I care ? I only want you ! This is my 
secret,’ he replied, going on with his speech. * I have 
travellc<|all over tbi, North, the great workshop where 
the n|ril%N||^ are produced who overspread the earth like 
floo^ qi^mtmanity sent forth to renew worn-out civilisa- 
tioiw X wanted to have begun wy work on one of these 
pointSj^^conquering there the ascendency thatibrce and 
intellect can assert over a small race ; to have trained it 
to battle, to have declared war, and have sent it raging 
like a conflagration to consume Europe, while shouting to 
these Liberty I ” to those ♦^Plunder ! ” to some ‘‘Glory! ” 

I 
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to others** Pleasure!** I, standing meanwhile like the im^ 
of Fate, pitiless and cruel, movmg like the storm which 
assimilates from the atmosphere the atoms of whidi the 
lightning is compounded, and feeding on men like a 
rapacious monster. I should then have conquered 
Europe } she is now at a period when she looks 
coming of the new Messiah, who is to devastation 
world and to re-form the nations. Europe can believe in 
no one but Him who will trample her under foot. 

*Some day historians and poets would have justified 
my existence, have magnified me, have ascribed great 
ideas to me — ^to me, to whom this huge pleasantry, 
written in blood, is but revenge. 

* But, dear Seraphita, what I have seen has disrasted 
me with the Nor^ i force here is too blind, and 1 crave 
for the Indies. A duel with a selfish, cowardly, and 
mercenary government fascinates me more. Besides, it 
is easier to arouse the imagination of the races that dwell 
at the foot of Caucasus than to convince the minds of 
men in these frozen lands. I am tempted to cross the 
Russian steppes, to reach the frontiers of Asia, to cover 
it as far as the Ganges with my victorious flood of 
human beings, and then I shall overthrow the English 
rule. Seven men, at different periods, have already 
carried out such a scheme. I shall renew Art, as die 
Saracens did when Mahomet cast them over Europe. I 
will not be so sordid a king as those who now govern 
the ancient provinces of the Romari Empire, quarrelling 
with their subjects over custMlUlhouse dues. No, 
nothing shall arrest the fltoh of my^jgaze or hr 

my speech ! My feet, like those of GcttP^lQ^, 
shall cover a third of ^ globe j my hand sUfl ttfisp 
Asia as did that of Aukim^Zeeb. 

*Be my partner; take your seat, fiiir and lovely 
being, on a throne. I have never doubted my successi 
but with you to dwdl in tny heart, I should oe certain 
of it.* 
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* I have reigned already/ said Seraphita. 

The words were like the blow dealt by the axe of a 
skilful woodsman at the root of a sapling, felling it at 
once. Men alone can know what a storm a woman can 
rouse in a man’s soul when he has been trying to impress 
h<^ with his strength or his power, his intellect or his 
st^pdMority, and the capricious fair nods bo* head and 
says, * Oh, that is nothing ! ’ or, with a bored smile, 
observes, * I know all that,’ when power is as nought 
to her. 

‘What ! ’ cried Wilfrid in despair, ‘the riches of Art, 
the wealth of the world, the splendour of a cour t * 

She checked him by a mere curl of her lips, and said — 

‘ Beings more powerful than you are have offered me 
more.’ 

‘Well, have you no soul, then, that you are not 
fascinated by the prospect of consolin|; a great man who 
will sacrifice everything to dwell with you in a little 
home by the side of a l»e ? ’ 

* Why,’ said she, ‘ 1 am loved with a boundless love.’ 

‘ By whom ? ’ cried Wilfrid, going towards Seraphita 
with a frenzied gesture, as if to fling her into the foaming 
fidb of the Sieg. 

She looked at him ; his arm dropped } and she pointed 
to Minna, who came running down, all rose and white, 
and as pret^ as the flowers she carried in her hand. 

‘My child!’ said Seraphitus, going forward to 
meet her. 

Wilfrid stood liA^the edge of the cliff as motion- 
less^ statue^'^lost in thought, longing ^ cast 
h&mt^SttO the flow of the torrent, like one of the 
fallenjyees that passed undei>his eyes and vanished in 
the^^ts teneath. 4''" 

‘I Inhered them for you/ said Minns^ giving rite 
nosegay to the being she adored. ‘ One or them— i^s 
pne,^ Said she, picking out a particular bkwsont. ‘is like 
the fbwer we gathered on the Falberg.* 
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Seraphitus looked at the blossom and then at Minna, 

^ Why do you question me thus i Do you doubt me?’ 

^No/ said the girl, ^my confidence in you is un- 
bounded. While you are far more beautiful to me than 
this beautiful scenery, you also seem to me to be superior 
tn intelli^nce to all ^e rest of humanity. When I have 
been with you, I seem to have communed with God. I 
only wish * 

< What ? ’ asked Seraphitus, with a (lashing look that 
revealed to the girl the vast distance that divided them. 

^ 1 wish I could suffer in your stead.’ 

‘This is the most dangerous of Thy creatures,’ 
thought Seraphitus. ‘ Is it a criminal thought, O Gk>d, 
to long to present her to Thee ? — Have you forgotten,’ 
he said aloud, ‘ all I told you up there ? ’ and he pointed 
upwards to the peak of the Ice-cap. 

‘ Now he is terrible again * * thought Minna with 
a shudder. 

The roar of the Sieg formed an accompaniment to 
the thoughts of these three beings, who stood together 
for a few minutes on a projecting slab of rock, parted, as 
they were, by immeasurable gulfs in the spiritikl world. 

‘ Teach me then, Seraphitus,’ said Minna, in a voice as 
silvery as a pearl and as gentle as the movements of a 
sensitive plant. ‘Teach me what I must do to avoid 
loving you ? Who could fail to admire you f And love 
is the admiration that is never tired.’ 

‘ Poor child I ’ said Seraphitus, tuning pale, ‘ only one 
Being can be loved thus.’ 

‘ wbiS is that ? ’ asked Minna. 

‘ You shall know ! ’ was the reply in the ^eak voice 
of one who lies down to die« 

‘ Help I He is djring ? ’ cried Minna. 

Wilfrid hastened forward, and seeing this bring re- 
clining gracefully on a block of gneiss over which time 
had thrown its carpet of velvet, its glistening hcheni^ 
and dusky mosses, lustrous in the sunshine,^ 
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*She is lovely ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘This is the last glance I may give to nature in 
travaiV said Seraphita, collecting all her strength to 
rise. She went to the edge of the clifF^ whence she 
could see the whole of the sublime landscape, but lately 
wra^ed in its mantle of snow, now full of life, green 
and flowery. 

‘Farewell,* said she, ‘oh, burning hot*bed of love! 
whence everything tends from the centre to the utmost 
circumference, while the extremities are gathered up^ 
like a woman’s hair, to be spun into the unknown plait 

S which thou art linked, in the invisible ether, to the 
ivine Idea I 

‘ Behold him who is bending over the furrow, watered 
with his sweat, and pausing for an instant to look up to 
heaven ; behold her who gathers the children in to feed 
them from her breast j him who knots the ropes in the 
fury of the tempest ; her who sits in the niche of a rock 
awaiting her father | and, again, all those who hold out 
their hands for help after spending their life in thankless 
toil? Peace and courage to them all, and to all 
farewell I 

‘ Do you hear the cry of the soldier who dies unknown, 
th^ wrath of the man who laments, disappointed, in the 
dbsert? Peace and courage to all, to all farewell! 
Farewell, you who die for the kings of the earth ; but 
farewell, too, ye races without a native land, and 
well, lands withemt' a people — seeking each other. 
Farewell, above all, to thee, sublime exile, who knowest 
not wher<{j to lay thy head ! Farewell, dear iimocents, 
dragged away by the hair of your head for having loved 
too sfcll! Farewell, mothers sitting by your ^ing 
sons! Farewell, holy, broken-hearted wives! Fare- 
well, O ye who are poor, young, weak, and suffering, 
whose woes 1 have so often made my own ! Farewell, 
all ft who gravitate in the sphere of insdnet, suffering 
there for others t 
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^Farewell, ye discoverers who seek the East through 
the thick darkness of abstractions as grand as first 
principles ; and ye martyrs of thought, led by thought to 
the true light ! Farewell, realms of inquiry, where I 
can hear the moans of insulted genius, the sigh of the 
sage to whom light comes — too late ! 

perceive the angelic harmonies, the wafted fra- 
grance, the incense from the heart exhaled by those who 
move on, praying, comforting, diffusing divine light 
and heavenly balm to sorrowing souls. Courage, Choir 
of Love ! to whom the nations erv, Comfort us ! Pro- 
tect us ! Courage, and farewell ! 

^Farewell, rock of granite, thou shalt become a 
flower ; farewell, flower, thou shalt be a dove i farewell, 
dove, thou shalt be a woman ; farewell, woman, thou 
shalt be Suffering ; farewell, man, thou shalt be Belief ; 
farewell, you, who shall be all love and prayer ! ’ 

Exhausted by fatigue, this inexplicable being for the 
first time leaned on Wilfrid and Minna to support her 
back to her house. Wilfrid and Minna felt some 
mysterious contagion from her touch. They had gone 
but a few steps when they met David in tears. 

*She is going to die; why have you brought her 
here ? ’ he exclaimed from afar. fh 

Seraphita was lifted up by the old man, who 
recovered the strength of youth, and he flew with her 
to the door of the Swedish castle, like an eagle carrying 
some white lamb to his eyrie. 


VI 

THE ROAD TO HEAVEN 

Qn the day after Seraphita had had this foretaste of her 
end, and had bidden f^ewell to the earth, as a prisoner 
looks at his cell before quitting it for ever^ she was 
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suffering such pain as compelled her to remain in the 
absolute quietude of those who endure extreme anguish. 
Wilfrid and Minna went to see her, and found her lying 
on her couch of furs. Her soul, still shrouded in the 
flesh, shone through the veil, bleaching it, as it were, 
from day to day. The progress made by the spirit in 
undermining the last barrier which divided it from the 
infinite was called sickness ; the hour of life was named 
death. David wept to see his mistress suffering, and 
refused to listen to her consolations ; the old man was as 
unreasonable as a child. The pastor was urgent on 
Seraphita to take some remedies ; but all was in vain. 

One morning she asked for the two she had been so 
fond of, telling them that this was the last of her bad 
days. Wilfrid and Minna came in great alarm ; they 
knew that they were about to lose her. Seraphita 
smiled at them, as those smile who are departing to a 
better world j her head drooped like a flower over- 
weighted with dew, which opens its cup for the last 
time and exhales its last fragrance to the air. She 
looked at them with sadness, of which they were the 
cause j she had ceased to think of herself, and thev felt 
ti^is without being able to express their grief, mingled as 
iy^as with gratitude. 

^^Wilfrid remained standing, silent and motionless, lost 
ill such contemplation as is suggested by things so vast 
that they make us understand, here on earth, the Supreme 
Immensity. Minna, emboldened by the weakness of 
this powerful being, or perhaps by her dread of losing 
her beloved for ever, bent down and murmured, ‘Sera** 
phitus — ^let me follow you ! * 

^ Can I hinder you?* 

^But why do you not love me enough to remain 
here ? * 

* I could not love anything here.’ 

* What, then, do you love ? * 

^Heavem’ 
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‘ Arc you worthy of heaven if you thus despise God’s 
creatures here ? ’ ^ ^ ^ 

* Minna, can we love two beings at the same time ? 
Is the Best-beloved really the Best-beloved if He does not 
All the whole heart ? Ought He not to be the first and 
last and only One f Does not she who is all love <]uit 
the world for her Beloved ? Her whole fiimily becomes 
but a memory j she has but one relation--4t is He ! Her 
soul is no longer her own, but His ! If she keeps any- 
thing within her that is not His, she does not love } no, 
she does not love ! Is loving half-heartedly loving at 
all i The voice of the Beloved makes her all glad and 
flows through her veins like a purple tide, redder than 
the blood ; His look is a light that flashes through her, 
she is fused with Him ; where He is all is beautifiu. He 
is warmth to her soul, He lights everything ; near Him, 
is it ever cold or dark to her ? He is never absent | He 
is always within us, we think in Him, with Him, for 
Him. That, Minna, is how I love Him.’ 

‘ Whom ? ’ said Minna, gripped by consuming jealousy. 

* God ! ’ replied Seraphitus, whose voice flashed upon 
their souls like a beacon light of freedom blazing from 
hill to hill — ‘God, who never betrays us! Go^%to 
does not desert us, but constantly fulfils our desitcs,gM 
who idone can ^ennially satisfy His creatures 
infinite and unmixed joys ! God, who is never weary, 
and who only has smiles 1 God, ever new, who pours 
His treasures into the soul, who purifies it without 
bitterness, who is all harmony, all flame ! God, who 
enters into us to blossom tiiere, who fulfils aU our 
aspirations, who never calls us to account if we are Hu, 
but gives Himself wholly, ravishes us, and expands and 
multiplies us in Himself— *God, in short 1 

‘ Minna, I love you because you may be His I I lot'e 
you because if you come to Him you will be mine.* 

’Then lead me to Him,’ saio she, kneeling down. 
‘ Take me by the hand i I will leave you no more»’ 
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‘ Lead us, Scraphita,’ cried Wilfrid V&emently, coming 
forward to kneel with Minna. ‘Yes, you have made 
me th^t for the Light and thirst for the Word; I 
thirst with the love you have implanted in my heart, 1 
will cherish your soul in mine ; impart your Will, and I 
will do whatsoever you bid me do. If I may not win 
^ou, I will treasure every feeling that you can infuse 
into me as part of you ! If I cannot be united to you 
but bjr my strength alone, 1 will cling as flame clings to 
what It consumes. — Speak ! ’ 

‘Angel!’ cried the incomprehensible being, with a 
look that seemed to enfold them in an azure mantle. 
‘ Angel ! neaven is thine inheritance I ’ 

And a great silence fell after this cry, which rang in 
the souls of Wilfrid and Minna like the nrst chord of some 
celestial symphony. 

‘ If you desire to train your feet to walk in the way 
that leads to heaven, remember that the first steps are 
rough,’ said the suffering soul. ‘ God must be sought 
for His own sake. In that sense He is a jealous God, 
He will have you altogether His ; but when you have 
givcfi yourself to Him, He never abandons you. 1 will 
you the keys of the kingdom where His light 
sl^^ where you will everywhere be in the bosom of 
tliO^atber, in the heart of the Bridegroom. No 
sentinel guards the gates } you can enter from any side ; 
His palace, His treasures. His sceptre, nothing is for* 
bidden; He says to all, “Take them freely!” But 
you must will to go thither. You must start as for a 
journey, leave your home, give up your plans, bid fiue- 
well to your nriends — fether, mother, sister, even the 
infimt brother that cries — an eternal farewell, for you 
will never return, any more than martyrs bound for the 
stake returned to their homes ; you must, in short, strip 
yourself of the feelings and p(^ssions to which men 
cling I otherwise, you will not' be wholly given up to 
your enterprise. 
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*Do for God what you would have done for your 
ambitious schemes^ what you do when you tdkt an 
art^ what you did when you loved a creature than 
Him, or when you were studying some secret of human 
knowledge. Is not God Knowledge itself, Xx>ve itself, 
the Fount of all poetry ? Is not His treasure a thing to 
covet? His treasure is inexhaustible. His poittry is 
infinite, His love unchat^eable, His knowledge infallible 
and full of mysteries. Cling to nothing, then ; He will 
give you All ! Yes, in His heart you will find posses- 
sions beyond all compare with those you leave on earth. 

‘ What I tell you is the truth. You will have^His 
power, you will be allowed to use it as you use anything 
that belongs to your lover or your mistress. 

^Alas! most men doubt, lack faith, will, and per*- 
severance. Though some set out on the road, they 
presently look back and retiu-n. Few are they who 
know how to choose between these two extremes — to go 
or to stay; heaven or the muck-heap. All hesitate. 
Weakness leads to wandering, passion to evil ways, vice 
as a habit clogs the feet, and man makes no progress 
towards a better state. 

^ Every being passes a preliminary life in the Spjh^j^f 
Instinct, labouring with endless toil to amass 
treasure^ onl^ to recognise their futility at last." 
how many times must we live through this first life 
before quitting it fit to begin another stage of trial in 
the Sphere of Abstractions, where the mind is exercised 
in false science, and the spirit is at last weary of human 
speech — for, matter being exhausted, the spirit prevails? 
How many forms must the being elect to heaven Wear 
out, before be has learnt the precipusness of sttence, and 
of the solitude whose star-strewn steppes are the door of 
the spiritual world ? It is after testing and trying the 
void that his eyes turn to the right path. Then there 
arc other existences to be worn through or ever he may 
reach the road where the Light shines. 
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* Death marks a stage on this jdttrney. After that, 
his esg^ence is in a reversed order ; it takes a whole 
life, pdrhaps, to acquire the virtues that are the anti- 
thesis of the errors in which he has previously lived. 

*Thus, first we live the life of suffering, where 
torments make us thirst for love. Next comes the life 
of loving, where devotion to the creature teaches us 
devotion to the Creator j where the virtues of love, its 
thousand sacrifices, its angelic hope, its joys paid for by 
grief, its patience and resignation excite an appetite for 
thi^ divine. After this comes the life during which 
wtf^k, in silence, the traces of the Word, and become 
humble and charitable. Then the life of high desire ; 
finally, the life of prayer. There we find eternal sun- 
shine i there are flowers, there is fruition 1 

* Tie qualities we acquire, and which slowly grow up 
in us, are the invisible bonds binding each of these 
existences to the next ; the soul alone remembers them, 
nnce matter has no memory for spiritual things. The 
mind alone preserves a tradition of former states. This 
unbroken legacy of the past to the present, and of the 
pmMitt to the future, is the secret of human genius : 
soimibave the gift of form, some the gift of number, some 
tli£|^ of harmony ; these are all steps in the w»jr to 
thb^ight. Yes, whoever possesses one of these gifts, 
touches the infinite at one spot. 

*The Word, of which I have here uttered a few 
axioms, has bem distributed over the earth, which lias 
reduced it to powder, and infused it into its works, its 
doctrines, its poetry. If the tiniest spedc of it shines on 
a work, you say, ** This is great; this is true; this is 
sublime!’* And that mere atom vibrates within you, 
giving you a foretaste of heaven. Thus, one has sickness, 
to divi^ him from the world; another has solitude, bring- 
ing him near to God; a third has poetry; in short, every- 
tmiw that throws vou in on yourself, striking vou and 
drUH^ you, is a ringing call from the Divine Sfdiere. 
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^ When a being has traced the first furrow straight, 
it U enough to make the others by ; one single pM^und 
thought^ a voice once heard, an acute pang, aHlingle 
echo that finds the Word in you, changes your soul for 
ever. Eve^ road leads to God ; hence you have many 
chances of nnding Him if you straight on. When 
the happy day dawns that finds you with your Toot on 
the road, starting on your pilgrimage, the earth knows 
no more of you, it understands you no more, you are no 
longer in harmony with it, it rejects you. 

‘Those who come to know these things, and who 
speak a few utterances of the true Word, find not 
to lay their head ; they are hunted like wild beasts, dftid 
often perish on the scaffold amid the rejoicing of the 
assembled populace ^ but angels open the gates oi 
heaven to them. So your destination is a secret between 
you and God, as love is a secret between two hearts. 
You are as the hidden treasure over which men trample, 
greedy for gold, but not knowing that it is there. 

‘ Your life is one of incessant activity. Each act has 
a purpose that tends to God, just as when you love, your 
acts and thoughts are full of the creature you loy^ 
love and its jo}rs, love and its sensual pleasures, is 
imperfect imageof the infinite love that unites yo!k|pithe 
Celestial Bridegroom. Every earthly joy is succMied 
by anguish and dissatisfaction; for love to bring no 
disgust in its train, death must quench it at the fiercest, 
or ever you see the ashes; but God transforms our 
miseries into raptures, joy is multiplied by itself, it 
constantly increases, and knows no bounds. 

‘ Thus, in the earthly life a transient love is ended by 
enduring tribulations ; whereas, in the spiritual life, the 
tribulations of a day end in infinite joys. Your soul ts 
for ever glad. You feel God close to you, in you ; He 
gives a flavour of holiness to all things, He shines in your 
soul, He scab you with His sweetness, He weans you 
from the earth for your own sake, and makes you cato 
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for it for Hi$ sake by suffering you to use His power. 
You ^ in His name, the works He inspires you to do; 
you '^*^e away tears; you act for Him; you have 
nothing of your own ; like Him, you love all creatures 
with inextinguishable love; you long to see them all 
marching towards Him, as a truly loving woman would 
fain se^ all the nations of the earth obedient to her 
Beloved. 

^The last life — that in which all previous lives are 
summed up — is the life of prayer ; in it every power is 
strung to the highest pitch, and its merits will open 
th|f\^tes of heaven to the being made perfect. Who 
cai& Otake you understand the greatness, the majesty, the 
power of prayer i Oh that my voice may be as thunder 
in your hearts, and that it may change them I Be now, 
forthwith, what you will become after trials. There 
are certain privileged beings — prophets, seers, evangelists, 
martyrs, all who suffer for the Word or who have 
declared it-— these souls cross the human spheres at a 
single bound, and rise at once to prayer. So, too, do 
those who are consumed by the flame of faith. Be ye 
thM ^uch a daring pair ! God accepts such temerity ; 
iW^es those who take Him with violence. He never 
rejtm^ch as can force their way to Him. Understand 
this : werire, the torrent of will, is so potent in a man, 
that a single jet forcibly emitted is enough to win any- 
thing, a single cry is often enough when uttered under 
the stress of faith. Be ye one of those beings, full of 
force, will, and love! Be victorious over the earth! 
Let the hunger and thirst for God possess you wholly ; 
run to Him as the thirsting hart runs to the water- 
brooks Desire will give you wings ; tears, the flowers 
of repentance, will foil like a heavenly baptism, whence 
your nature will come forth purified. From the bosom 
of these waters leap into prayer ! * 

* Silence and m^itation are efficacious means of enter** 
tng on this road; God always reveals Himself to the 
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solitary and contemplative man. By thia method the 
neoedsary sepantion is effected between matt^^hich 
has 80 long held you shrouded in darkn^ and Cm ^it, 
which is born in you and gives you light, and day will 
dawn in your soul. Your broken heart receives the light 
which floods it; you no longer feel convictions, but 
dazzling certainties. The poet has expression, the ‘sage 
meditates, the righteous man acts ; but he who is on the 
frontier of the divine worlds prays, and his prayer is 
expression, meditation, and action all in one ! Yes, his 
prayer contains everything, includes everything} it 
completes your nature by showing you the Sim^^Mid 
the Way. 

* Prayer is the fliir and radiant daughter of all the 
human virtues, the arch connecting heaven and earth, 
the sweet companion that is alike the lion and the dove; 
and prayer will give you the key of heaven. As pure 
and as tiold as innocence, as stiong as all things are that 
are entire and single, this &ir and invincible queen rests 
on the material world ; she has taken possession of it ; 
for, like the sun, she casts about it a sphere of light. 
The universe belongs to him who will, who can, 
knows how to pray ; but he must will, he must 

and he must luow how — in one word, he muik^^ve 
power, faith, and wisdom. And, indeed, when phi^er it 
the outcome of so many trials, it is the consummalltwof 
all truth, of all power, of all emotion. The oflspring of 
the laborious, slow, and persistent development of every 
natural property, and alive by the divine insuffiatimi of 
the Word, she has enchantments in her han^ ste is the 
crown of worship-— neither material worship^ which has 
its symbtfl^nor spiritual worship^ which has its formulas^ 
but worship of the divine order. 

* We do not then say prayers ; prayer lights up within 
us, and is a faculty which acts of itself : it acquires the 
vital activity which lifts it above all forms ; it linhs the 
soul to God, and you are joined to Him as the ro^ of a 
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tree is joined to the earth ; the elements of things flow 
in yoUf veins, and you live the life of the worlds them'* 
selvesr Prayer bestows external conviction by enabling 
you to penetrate the world of matter through a cohesion 
of all your faculties with elementary substances; it 
bestows internal conviction by evolving your very 
essence, and mingling it with that of the spiritual 
spheres. 

‘ To pray thus you must attain to absolute freedom 
from the flesh ; you must be refined in the furnace to the 
purity of a diamond ; for that perfect communion can only 
be^ttchieved by absolute quiescence, the stilling of every 
prayer, literally an aspiration of the soul 
set wholly free from the body, bears up every power, 
applying them all to the constant and persistent union of 
the visible and the invisible. When you possess the gift 
of praying without weariness, with love, assurance, force, 
and intelligence, your spiritualised nature soon attains to 
power. It passes beyond everything, like the whirlwind 
or the thunder, and partakes of the nature of God. You 
acquire alacrity of spirit $ in one instant you can be 
prment in every region ; you are borne, like the Word 
from one end of the world to the other. There is 
a lu^l^ony — ^you join in it ; there is a light — y6u see it ; 
thttk is a melody — its counterpart is in you. In that 
fhimc you will feel your intellect expanding, growing, 
and its insight reaching to prodigious distances ; in fact, 
to the spirit, time and space are not. Distance and dura- 
tion are proportions proper to matter; and spirit and 
matter have nothing in common. 

* Although these things proceed in silence and still- 
ness, without disturbance or external motion, everything 
is action in prayer ; but vital action, devoid of all sub- 
stantiality, refined like the motion of worlds into a pure 
and invisible force. It comes down from above like 
light, and gives life to the souls chat lie in its rays, ^ 
nature lies in those of the sun. It everywhere resusci* 
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tatei virtue, purifies and sanctifies action, peoples the 
solitude, and gives a foretaste of eternal bllM« When 
once you have known the ecstasy of the divine transport 
that comes of your internal struggles, there is no more 
to be said i when once you have grasped the sistrum on 
which to praise God, you will never lay it down. Hence 
the isolation in which angelic spirits dwell and their 
scorn of ail that constitutes human joys. 

^ I say unto you, they are cut off from the humber 
of those who must die ; if they understand their 8pe^% 
they no longer understand their ideas ; they are amal^d 
by their doings, by what is termed politics, by e^fthly 
laws and communities ; to them there are no mysfirfes, 
nothing but truth. Those who have attained the degree 
at which their eyes can discern the gates of heaven, and 
who, without casting a single glance behind, without 
expressing a single regret, can look down upon the 
worlds and read their destinies, — those, I say, are silent, 
and wait and endure the last conflict ^ the last is the 
hardest, resignation is the supreme virtue. To dwell in 
exile and make no complaint, to have no care for things 
on earth and yet to smile, to belong to God and |e 
left among men ! i 

^ Do you not plainly hear the voice that cries to you, 

On ! on ! ^ Often in a celestial vision the aligns 
descend and wrap you in song. Then you must see 
them soar back to the hive without a tear, without a 
murmur. To murmur would be to fail. Resignation 
is the fruit that ripens at the gate of heaven. How 
impressive and beautiful are the calm smile, the unruffled 
brow of the resigned creature ! How radiant the light 
that adorns his face ! Those who come within his 
grow better ; his look is penetrating and pathetic. He 
triumphs merely by his presence, more eloquent in hiS. 
silence than the prophet in his speech. He stands alert 
like a faithful dog listening for his master. 

Stronger than love, more eager than hope, greater than 
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Resignation is the adorable maiden who, prone on 
the earth, dings for an instant to the palm she has won by 
leaving the print of her pure white feet ; and when she is 
no more, men come in crowds and say, Behold ! *’ God 
preserves her there as an image, and at her feet creep all 
the shapes and species of animal life seeking their way. 
Now and again she shakes and sheds the light that 
emanates from her hair, and we see ; she spioks, and 
w,e lis#n ; and all say to one another, A miracle ! ” 

^ Qmn she triumphs in the name of God ; men in 
thl^ terror deny her and put her to death ; she lays 
dp#n her sword and smiles at the stake after saving the 
nanm^l 

^How many pardoned angels have stepped from 
martyrdom to heaven ! Sinai and Golgotha are not 
here nor there. The angel is crucified everywhere, 
and in every sphere* Sighs go up to God from every 
world* The earth on which we live is one ear of the 
harvest $ humanity is but a species in the vast field 
where flowers are grown for heaven. 

^In short, God is everywhere the same, and it is easy 
everywhere to go up to Him by prayer.* 

^ ,4rter these words, falling as from the lips of a second 
Ha^r in the desert, and stirring the souls they pierced 
like the spears shot by the fiery word of Isaiah, the 
Being was silent to collect some little remaining 
strength. Neither Wilfrid nor Minna dared to speak. 
Then on a sudden HE sat up to die. 

* Soul of the universe, oh God, whom I love for Thy- 
self i Thou, Judge and Father, gauge a fervour that 
knows no limit but Thine infinite goodness ! Impart to 
me Thine essence and Thy faculties, that I may be more 
truly Thine ! Take me, that 1 may no longer be my 
owm If I am not duly purified, cast me back into the 
furnace. If I am not finely moulded, let me be made 
into some useful ploughshare or victorious sword. 
Omni me some glorious martyrdom to proclaim Thy 
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word. Even if Thou reject me, I will hlcss Thy 
justice. If my exceeding love may win in a moment 
what hard and patient labour may not obtain, tnatch me 
up in Thy chariot of fire ! Whether Thou shalt grant 
me to triumph or to suffer again, blessed be Thou ! 
But if I suffer for Thee, is not that a triumph f Take 
me — seize, snatch, drag me away ! Or, if Thou wilt, 
reject me ! Thou art He whom I worship, and who 
can do no wrong. — Ah ! * he cried aftet t pdfip^'^lthe 
bonds are breaking. Pure spirits, holy throng, t^lqne 
forth from the depths, fly over the $urfiu:e ofwihe 
luminous flood ! The hour has struck, come, gather 
round me. We will sing at the gates of the sanctuary, 
our chants shall disperse the last lingering clouds. We 
will unite to hail the morn of everlasting day. Behold 
the dawn of the true Light I Why cannot I take my 
friends with me i — Farewell, poor earth, farewell I* 


VII 

THE ASSUMPTION 

This last hymn was not uttered in words, nor ea(Nes8ed 
by gestures^ nor by any of the signs which serve men 
as a means of communicating their thoughts, but as the 
soul speaks to itself} for, at the moment when Sera* 
phita was revealed in her true nature, her ideas were no 
longer enslaved to human language. The vehemence 
of her last prayer had broken the bonds. Like a white 
dove, the soul hovered for a moment above this body, of 
which the exhausted materiak were about to dissever. 

The aspiration of this soul to heaven was so infectioui^ 
that Wilfrid and Minna failed to discern death aa they 
saw the radiant spark of life. 

They had fallen on their knees when Seraphitus 
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had turned to the dawn, and they were inspired by his 
ecstasy. 

The fear of the Lord, who creates man anew and 
purges him of his dross, consumed their hearts. Their 
eyes were dosed to the things of the earth, and opened 
to the glories of heaven. 

Though surprised by the trembling before God which 
overcate(e40iiie of those seers known to men as prophets, 
thejrs^fi- tJeeUtUcd, like them, when they found them- 
selves within the circle where the glory of the Spirit 
was shining. 

Then the veil of the flesh, which had hitherto hidden 
him from them, insensibly Aided away, revealing the 
divijne substance. They were left in the twilight of the 
dawn, whose pale light prepared them to see the true 
light, and to hear the living word without dying of it. 

In this condition they both began to understand the 
immeSsurable distances that divide the things of earth 
from the things of heaven. 

The life on whose brink they stood, trembling 
and dazzled in a close embrace, as two children take 
refogc side by side to gaze at a conflagration — that Life 
gave no hold to the senses. The Spirit was above them ; 
It dbed fragrance without odour, and melody without 
the hd|p of sound } here, where they knelt, there were 
ndther surfiice^ nor angles, nor atmosphere. They 
dared no longer question him nor gaze on him, but 
remained under his shadow, as under the burning rays 
of the tropical sun we dare not raise our eyes for foar of 
being blinded. 

ThW folt themselves near to him, though they could 
not tdu by what means they thus found themselves, as 
in a dnsam, on the border line of the visible and the 
inviriM^ nor how they had ceased to see the vinUe and 
perceived the invisible. 

TIkw said to themselves, * If he should touch us, we 
ifaUyt die 1 * But the Spirit was in the infinite^ and dwy 
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did not know that in the infinite time and space are 
not, that they were divided from him by gulfe, though 
apparently $o near* Their souls not being prepared 
to receive a complete knowledge of the faculties of 
that life, they only perceived it darkly^ apprehending 
it according to their weakness* 

Otherwise, when the Living Word rang forth) of 
which the distant sound fell on their ear^ its nieaning 
entering into their soul as life enters {Into a body, a 
single tone of that Word would have swept tl^jm away, 
as a whirl of fire seizes a straw. 

Thus they beheld only what their nature, upheld by 
the power of the Spirit, allowed them to see; they heard 
only so much as they were able to hear. 

Stil4 in spite of these mitigations, thev shuddered as 
they heard the voice of the suffering soul, the hymn of 
the spirit awaiting life, and crying out for it. That cry 
froze the very marrow in their bones. 

The Spirit knocked at the sacred gate. 

* What wilt thou ? * asked a choir, whose voice rang 
through all the worlds. 

‘To go to God.’ 

‘ Hast thou conquered ? ’ 

‘ 1 have conquered the flesh by abstinence ; X have 
vanquished false speech by silence ; I have vanquished 
false knowledge by humility ; I have vanquished pride 
by charity ; f have vanquished the earth by love ; I 
have paid my tribute of suffering; I am purified by 
burning for the faith ; I have striven for life by prayer ; 
I wait adoring, and I am resigned.’ 

But no reply came. 

‘The Lord be praised!’ said the Spirit, btlieviiig 
himself rejected. Hx% tears flowed, and fell in dew on 
the kneeling witnesses^ who shuddered at the judgment! 
of God. 

On a sudden, the trumpets sounded for the victory of 
the Ang^l in this Imt test i their mnsic flUed spacer lifct 
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a sound met hy an echo ; it ranj^ through making the 
universe tremble. Wilfrid and Minna felt the world 
shrink under their feet. They shivered^ shaken by the 
terrors of apprehending the mystery that was to be 
accomplished. 

There was, in ihct, a vast stir, as though the eternal 
legions were forming to march, and gathering in spiral 
order. The worlds spun round, like clouds swept away 
by a mad whirlwind. It was all in a moment. The 
veils were rent ; they saw far above them, as it were, a 
star immeasurably brighter than the brightest star in the 
skies; it fell from its place like a thunderbolt, still 
flashing like the lightning, paling in its flight all that 
th^ had ever hitherto thought to be light. 

This was the messenger bearing the good tidings, 
and the plume in his helmet was a flame of life* He left 
behind him a wake, filled up at once by the waves of the 
luminous flood he passed through. 

He bore a palm and a sword ; with the palm he touched 
the Spirit, and it was transfigured ; its white wings 
spread without a sound. 

At the communication of the Light, which changed 
the Spirit into a seraph, the garb of heavenly armour 
that clothed its glorious form, shed such radiance that 
the two seers were blinded. And, like the three apostles 
to whose sight Jesus appeared, Wilfrid and Minna were 
conscious of the burthen of their bodies, which hindered 
them from complete and unclouded intuition of the 
Word and the True Life. 

They saw the nakedness of their souls, and could 
measure their lack of brightness by comparison with the 
halo of the seraph, in which they stood as a shameful 
spot. They felt an ardent desire to rush back into the 
mire of the universe, to endure trial there, $0 as to be 
able some day to utter at the sacred gate the answer 
spoken by the glorified Spirit. 

That seraph knelt down at the gate of the sanctuary^ 
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which he could at last see hct to face, and said, pointing 
to them — 

‘ Grant them to sec more clearly. They will love the 
Lord, and proclaim His Word.* 

In answer to this prayer, a veil fell. Whether the 
unknown power that laid a hand on the two seers did 
for a moment annihilate their physical bodies, or whether 
it released their spirit to soar free, they were aware 
of a separation in themselves of the pure from the 
impure. 

Then the seraph’s tears rose round them in the form 
of a vapour which hid the lower worlds from their eyes, 
and wrapped them round and carried them away, and 
gave them oblivion of earthly meanings, and the power 
of understanding the sense of divine things. The True 
Light appeared j it shed light on all creation, which, to 
them, looked barren indeed when they saw the Source 
whence the worlds, earthly, spiritual, and divine, derive 
motion. 

Each world had a centre to which tended every atom 
of the sphere; these worlds were themselves each an 
atom tending to the centre of their species, jBach 
species had its centre in the vast celestial region that 
is in communion with the inexhaustible and flaming 
mQtor pm)er of all that ixists. Thus, from the most 
vast to the smallest of the worlds, and from the 
smallest sphere to the minutest atom of the creation that 
constitutes it, each thing was an individual, and yet all 
was one. 

What, then, was the purpose of the Being, immutable 
in Essence and Faculty, but able to communicate them 
without loss, able to manifest them as phenomena with-^ 
outaeparating them from Himself, and causing every** 
thing outside Himself to be a creation immutable in its 
essence and mutable in its form? The two guests 
bidden to this high festival could only gee the order and 
arrangement of Mings, and wonder at their immediate 
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ends. None but angels could go beyond that, and 
know the means and understand the pur^se. 

But that which those two chosmt ones could contem> 
plate, and of which they earned away the evidence to 
be a Ught to their souls tor ever after, was the certainty 
of the action of worlds and beings, and a knowledge of 
the effort with which they all tend to a final result. 
They heard the various parts of the infinite forming a 
livinjp; melody; and at each beat, when the concord made 
itself folt as a deep expiration, the worlds, carried on by 
this unanimous motion, bowed to the Omnipotent One, 
who in His unapproachable centre made all things issue 
from Him and return to Him. This ceaseless alternation 
of voices and silence seemed to be the rhythm of the holy 
hymn that was echoed and sustained from age to age. 

Wilfrid and Minna now understood some of the 
mysterious words of the being who on earth had appeared 
to them under the form which was intelligible to each — 
Seraphitus to one, Seraphita to the other — seeing that 
here all was homogeneous. Light gave birth to melody, 
and melody to light; colours were both light and melody; 
motion was number endowed by the Word ; in short, 
everything was at once sonorous, diaphanous, and mobile; 
so that, everything existing in everything else, extension 
knew no limits, and the angels could traverse it every- 
where to the utmost depths of the infinite. 

They saw then how puerile were the human sciences 
of which they had heard. Before them lay a view 
without any horizon, an abyss into which ardent craving 
Invited them to plunge; but burthened with their hapless 
bodies, they had the desire without the power. 

The soaph lightly spread his wings to take his flighty 
and did not look back at them— he had nothing now in 
common with the earth. 

He sprang upwards; the vast span of his dazaling 
{Mftfons covered the two seers like a beneficent shade, 
allowing them to raise their eyes and see him borne away 
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in his glo]^ escorted by the rejoicing archangel. He 
mounted like a beamjng sun rising from the bosom of 
the Waters ^ but, mom happy he than the day star, and 
destined to more glorious ends, he was not TOund, like 
inferior creatures, to a circular orbit ; he followed the 
direct line of the infinite, tending undeviatingly to the 
central one, to be lost there in life eternal, and to absorb 
into his faculties and into his essence the power of 
rejoicing through love and the gift of comprehending 
through wisdom. 

The spectacle that was then suddenly unveiled to the 
eyes of the two seers overpowered them by its vastness, 
for they felt like atoms whose smallness was comparable 
only to the minutest fraction which infinite divisibility 
allows man to conceive of, brought fece to face with the 
infinitely numerous which God alone can contemplate 
as He contemplates Himself. 

What humiliation and what greatness in those two 
points, strength and love, which the seraph’s first desire 
had placed as two links uniting the immensity of the 
inferior universe to the immensity of the superior 
universe ! They understood the invisible bonds by 
which material worlds are attached to the spiritual 
worlds. As they recalled the stupendous efforts of the 
greatest human minds, they discerned the principle of 
melody as they heard the songs of heaven which gave 
them all the sensations of colour, perfume, and thought, 
and reminded them of the innumerable details of all the 
creations, as an earthly song can revive the slenderest 
memories of love. 

Strung by the excessive exaltation of their feculties to 
a pitch for which there is no word in any language, for 
a moment they were suffered to glance into the divine 
sphere. There all was gladness. Myriads of angels 
winged their way with one consent and without con*^ 
fusion, all alike but all different, as simple as the wild 
rose, as vast as worlds. > 
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Wilfrid and Minna did not see them come not go f 
they suddenly pervaded the infinite with their presence, 
as Stars appear in the unfathomallh ether. The blaze 
of all their diadems flashed into light in space, as the 
heavenly Are is lighted when the day rises among moun- 
tains. Waves of light fell from their hair, and their 
movements gave rise to undulating throte like the 
dancing waves of a phosphorescent sea. 

The two seers could discern the seraph as a darker 
object amid deathless legions, whose wings were as the 
mighty plumage of a forest swept by the breeze. And 
then, as though all the arrows of a quiver were shot off 
at once, the spirits dispelled with a breath every vestige 
of his former shape ^ as the seraph mounted higher he 
was purified, and ere long he was no more than a filmy 
image of what they had seen when he was first trans* 
figured — lines of fire with no shadow. Up and up, 
receiving a fresh gift at each circle, while the sign of his 
election was transmitted to the highest heaven, whither 
he mounted purer and purer. 

None of the voices ceased \ the hymn spread in all its 
modes — 

^ Hail to him who rises to life ! Come, flower of the 
worlds, diamond passed through the fire of affliction, pearl 
without spot, desire without flesh, new link between 
earth and heaven, be thou Light ! Conquering spirit, 
queen of the world, fly to take thy crown ; victorious 
over the earth, receive thy diadem ! Be one of us I ’ 

The angel’s virtues reappeared in all their beauty. 
His first longing for heaven was seen in the gmee of 
tender infitney. His deeds adorned him with bright- 
ness like constellations | his acts of fiiith blazed like the 
' hyacinth of the skies, the hue of the stars. Charity 
decked him with oriental pearls, treasured tears. Divine 
love bowered him in rose^ and his pious resignation by 
its whiteness divested him of every trace of earthlineSSi 

Soon, to their eyes, he was no more than a speck of 
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flame, growing more and more intense, its motion lost 
in the melodious acclamations that hailed his arrival in 
heaven. 

The celestial voices made the two exiles weep. 

Suddenly the silence of death spread like a solemn 
veil from the highest to the lowest sphere, throwing 
Wilfrid and Minna into unutterable expectancy. At 
that instant the seraph was lost in the heart of the 
sanctuary, where he received the gift of eternal life. 

Then they were aware of an impulse of intense 
adoration, which filled them with rapture mingled with 
awe. They felt that every being had fallen prostrate 
in the divine spheres, in the spiritual spheres, and in the 
worlds of darkness. The angels bent the knee to do 
honour t6 his glory, the spirits bent the knee to testify 
to their eagerness, and in the abyss all knelt, shuddering 
with awe. 

A mighty shout of joy broke out, as a choked spring 
breaks forth again, tossing up its thousands of flower- 
like jets, mirroring the sun which turns the sparkling 
drops to diamond and pearl, at the instant when the 
seraph emerged, a blaze of light, crying : 

^ Eternal I Eternal ! Eternal I ’ 

The worlds heard him and acknowledged himj he 
became one with them as God is, and took pos$es$ion 
of the infinite. 

The seven divine worlds were aroused by his voice 
and answered him. 

At this instant there was a great rush, as if whole 
stars were purified and went up in dazzling glory to be 
eternal, rerhaps the seraph’s first duty was to call all 
creations filled with the Word to come to God. 

But the hallelmah was already dying away in the eart 
of Wilfrid and Minna, like the last waves of dying 
music. The glories of heaven were already vanishing, 
like the hues of a setting sun amid curtains of purple 
and gold. 
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Death and impurity were repossessing themselves of 
their prey. 

As they resumed the bondage of the flesh from which 
their spint had for a moment been released by a sublime 
trance, the two mortals felt as on awaking in the 
morning from a night of splendid dreams, of which 
reminiscences float in the brain, though the senses have 
no knowledge of them, and human language would fail 
to express them. The blackness of the limbo into 
which they fell was the sphere where the sun of visible 
worlds shines. 

‘ We must go down again,’ said Wilfrid to Minna. 

* We will do as he bids us,’ replied she. ^ Having 
seen the worlds moving on towards God, we know the 
right way. — Our starry diadems arc above ! ’ 

They fell into the abyss, into the dust of the lower 
worlds, and suddenly saw the earth as it were a crypt, 
of which the prospect was made clear to them by the 
light they brought back in their souls, for it still wrapped 
them in a halo, and through it they still vaguely heard 
the vanishing harmonies of heaven. This was the 
spectacle which of old fell on the mind’s eye of the 
prophets. Ministers of various religions, all calling 
themselves true, kings consecrated by force and fear, 
warriors and conquerors sharing the nations, learned 
men and rich lording it over a refractory and suffering 
populace whom they trampled under foot, — these were 
all attended by their followers and their women, all 
were clad in robes of gold, silver, and azure, covered 
with pearls and gems torn from the bowels of the earth 
or from the depths of the sea by the perennial toil of 
sweating and blaspheming humanity. But in the eyes 
of the exildi this wealth and splendour, harvested with 
blood, were but filthy rags. 

.^What do ye here in motionless ranks?* asked 

Wilfrid 
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They made no answer. 

♦What do yc here in motionless ranks 

But they made no answer. 

Wilfrid laid his hands on them and shouted — 

♦ What do ye here in motionless ranks i * 

By a common impulse they all opened their robes and 
showed him their bodies, dried up, eaten by worms^ 
corrupt, falling to dust, and consumed by horrible 
diseases. ♦ Ye lead the nations to death,’ said Wilfrid ; 

♦ ye have defiled the earth, perverted the Word, prosti- 
tuted justice. Ye have eaten the herb of the field, and 
now ye would kill the lambs! Do ye think that 
there is justification in showing your wounds? I shall 
warn those of my brethren who still can hear the Voice, 
that they may slake their thirst at the springs that you 
have hidden.’ 

♦Let us save our strength for prayer,’ said Minna. 

♦ It is not your mission to be a prophet, nor a redeemer, 
nor an evangelist. We are as yet only on the margin 
of the lowest sphere ; let us strive to cleave through 
space on the pinions of prayer.’ 

♦You are my sole love 1 ’ 

♦ You are my sole strength ! ’ 

♦ We have had a glimpse of the higher mysteries ; we 
are, each to the other, the only creatures here below 
with whom joy and grief are conceivable. Come then, 
we will pray; we know the road, we will walk 
in it.’ 

♦Give me your hand,’ said the girl. ‘If we always 
walk together, the path will seem less rough and not so 
long.’ 

♦Only with you,’ said the young man, ♦could 1 
traverse that vast desert without allowing myself to 
repine.’ 

♦ And we will go to heaven together ! * said she. 

The clouds fell, forming a dark canopy. Suddenly 

the lovers found themselves kneeling by a dead b^y. 
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which old David was protecting from prying curiosity, 
and insisted on burying with his own hands. 

Outside, the first summer of the nineteenth century 
was in all its glory j the lovers fancied they could hear 
a voice in the sunbeams. They breathed heavenly 
perfume from the new-born flowers, and said as they 
took each other by the hand — 

‘The vast ocean that gleams out there is an image of 
that we saw above ! ’ 

‘ Whither are you going ? * asked Pastor Becker. 

‘ We mean to go to God,* said they. ‘ Come with 
us, fiither.’ 

Geneva and Paris, 

Dttmhtr 1833 — Novmbtr 1835 . 



LOUIS LAMBERT 

Dedication : 

* Et nunc et semper dilecta dicatum.^ 

Louis Lambert was born in 1797 at Montoire, a little 
town in the Vendomois, where his father owned a 
tannery of no great magnitude, and intended that his 
son should succeed him; but his precocious bent for 
study modified the paternal decision. For, indeed, the 
tanner and his wife adored Louis, their only child, and 
never contradicted him in anything. 

At the age of five Louis had begun by reading the 
Old and New Testaments; and these two Books, 
including so many books, had sealed his fate. Could 
that childish imagination understand the mystical depths 
of the Scriptures? Could it so early follow the flight 
of the Holy Spirit across the worlds ? Or was it merely 
attracted by the romantic touches which abound in 
those Oriental poems ! Our narrative will answer these 
questions to some readers. 

One thing resulted from this first reading of the 
Bible: Louis went all over Montoire begging for boobs^ 
and he obtained them by those winning ways peculiar to 
children, which no one can resist. While devoting 
himself to these studies under no sort of guidancCf ho 
reached the age of ten. 

At that period substitutes for the army were scarce i 
rich families secured them long beforehand to have them 
ready when the lots were drawn. The poor tam^s 
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modest fortune did not allow of their purchasing a 
substitute for their son, and they saw no means allowed 
by law for evading the conscription but that of making 
him a priest ^ so, in 1807, they sent him to his maternm 
uncle, the parish priest of Mer, another small town on 
the Loire, not far from Blois. This arrangement at 
once satisfied Louis’s passion for knowledge, and his 
parents’ wish not to expose him to the dreadful chances 
of war ; and, indeed, his taste for study and precocious 
intelligence gave grounds for hoping that he might rise 
to high fortunes in the Church. 

After remaining for about three years with his uncle, 
an old and not uncultured Oratorian, Louis left him 
early in 1811 to enter the College at Vendome, where 
he was maintained at the cost of Madame de StaeL 

Lambert owed the favour and patronage of this 
celebrated lady to chance, or shall we not say to Provi- 
dence, who can smooth the path of forlorn genius. To 
us, indeed, who do not see below the surface of human 
things, such vicissitudes, of which we find many 
examples in the lives of great men, appear to be merely 
the result of physical phenomena ; to most biographers 
the head of a man of genius rises above the herd as some 
noble plant in the fields attracts the eye of the botanist 
by its splendour. This comparison may well be applied 
to Louis Lambert’s adventure | he was accustomed to 
spend the time allowed him by his uncle for holidays at 
his father’s house ; but instead of indulging, after the 
manner of schoolboys, in the sweets of the delightful 
far nimti that tempts us at every age, he set out every 
morning with part of a loaf and his b^ks, and went to 
read am meditate in the woods, to escape his mother’s 
remonstrances, for she believed such persistent study to 
be injurious. How admirable is a mother’s instinct) 
From t|^t time reading was in Louis a sort of appetite 
wM||i nothing could satisfy; he devoured books of 
evely kind, feeing indiscriminately on religious works, 
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history, philosophy, and physics. He has told me that 
he found indescril^ble delight in reading dictionaries for 
lack of other books, and 1 readily believed him. What 
scholar has not many a time found pleasure in seeking 
the probable meaning of some unknown word i The 
analysis of a word, its physiognomy and history, would 
be to Lambert naatter for long dreaming. But these 
were not the instinctive dreams by which a boy 
accustoms himself to the phenomena of life, steels him- 
self to every moral or physical perception — an involun- 
tary education which subsequently brings forth fruit 
both in the understanding and character of a man $ no, 
Louis mastered the facts, and he accounted for them 
after seeking out both the principle and the end with the 
mother wit of a savage. Indeed, from the age of four- 
teen, by one of those startling freaks in which nature 
sometimes indulges, and which proved how anomalous 
was his temperament, he would utter quite simply ideas 
of which the depth was not revealed to me till a long 
time after. 

^ Often,* he has said to me when speaking of his 
studies, * often have I made the most delightful vovage, 
floating on a word down the abyss of the past, Ukc an 
insect embarked on a blade of grass tossing on the ripples 
of a stream. Starting from Greece, I would get to 
Rome, and traverse the whole extent of modern ages* 
What a fine book might be written of the life and 
adventures of a word I It has, of course, received 
various stamps from the occasions on which it has 
served its purpose $ it has conveyed different ideas in 
different places ; but is it not still grander to think of it 
under the three aspects of soul, body, and motion I 
Merely to regard it in the abstract, aput from its 
functions, its effects, and its influence, is enough to 
cast one into an ocean of meditations ? Are not 
words coloured by the idea they represent ? Them to 
whose genius are they due ? If it takes great 
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gmce to createlft word, how old may human speech be t 
The combination of letters, their shapes, and the look 
they give to the word, are the exact reflection, in 
accordance with the character of each nation, of the 
unknown beings whose traces survive in us. 

* Who can philosophically explain the transition from 
sensation to thought, from thought to word, from the 
word to its hieroglyphic presentment, from hieroglyphics 
to the alphabet, from the alphabet to written language, 
of which the eloquent beauty resides in a series of 
imag^ classified by rhetoric, and forming, in a sense, 
the hieroglyphics of thought f W as it not the ancient 
mode of lepresenting human ideas as embodied in the 
forms of animals that gave rise to the shapes of the first 
^ns used in the East for writing down language? 
Inen has it not left its traces by tradition on our modern 
languages, which have all seized some remnant of the 
primitive speech of nations, a majestic and solemn tongue 
whose grandeur and solemnity decrease as communities 

f row md } whose sonorous tones ring in the Hebrew 
lible, and still are noble in Greece, but grow weaker 
under the progress of successive phases of civilisation ? 

* Is it to this time-honoured spirit that we owe the 
mysteries lying buried in every human word ? In the 
word Truf do we not discern a certain imaginary 
rectitude ? Does not the compact brevity of its sound 
sugg^t a vag^e image of chaste nuditv and the simplicity 
of Truth in all things ? The syllable seems to me 
singularly crisp and fresh. 

^ I chose the formula of an abstract idea on purpose, 
not wishing to illustrate the case by a word which should 
make it too obvious to the apprehension, as the word 
FUghi for instance, which is a direct appeal to the 
senses. 

‘ But |5 it not so with every root word ? They all 
artypanpcd with a living power that comes from the 
sopl^^and which they restore to the soul through the 

t 
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mysterious and wonderful action and reaction between 
thought and speech. Might we not speak of it as a 
lover who finds on his mistress’s lips as much love as he 
gives ? Thus, by their mere physiognomy, words call 
to life in our brain the beings which they serve to 
clothe. Like all beings, there is but one place where 
their properties are at full liberty to act and develop. 
But the subject demands a science to itself perhaps ! ’ 
And he would shrug his shoulders, as much as to say, 

^ But we are too high and too low ! ’ 

Louis’s passion for reading had on the whole been very 
well satisfied. The cure of Mer had two or three 
thousand volumes. This treasure had been derived from 
the plunder committed during the Revolution in the 
neighbouring chateaux and abbeys. As a priest who 
had taken the oath, the worthy man had been able to 
choose the best books from among these precious 
libraries, which were sold bv the pound. In three years 
Louis Lambert had assimifated the contents pf all the 
books in his uncle’s library that were worth reading. 
The process of absorbing ideas by means of reading had 
become in him a very strange phenomenon. His eye 
took in six or seven lines at once, and his mind grasped 
the sense with a swiftness as remarkable as that of his 
eye; sometimes even one word in a sentence was 
enough to enable him to seize the gist of the matter. 

His memory was prodigious. He remembered with 
equal exactitude the ideas he had derived from reading, 
and those which had occurred to him in the course of 
meditation or conversation. Indeed, he had every form 
of memory — for places, for names, for words, tbti^ 
and fiices. He not only recalled any object at will* mt 
he saw them in his mind, situated, lighted, and colpiirM 
as he had originally seen them. And this power be 
could exert with equal effect with regard to most 
abstract efforts of the intellect. He could rebldl||^) 
as he said, not merely the position of a sentence 
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book where he had met with it, but the frame of mind 
he had been in at remote dates. Thus his was the 
singular privilege of being able to retrace in memory 
the whole life and progress of his mind, from the ideas he 
had first acquired to the last thought evolved ijd It, from 
the most obscure to the clearest. His brain, accustomed 
in early youth to the mysterious mechanism by which 
human faculties are concentrated, drew from this rich 
treasury endless images full of life and freshness, on 
which he fed his spirit during those lucid spells of 
contemplation. 

* Whenever I wish it,^ said he to me in his own 
language, to which a fund of remembrance gave pre- 
cocious originality,^! can draw a veil over my eyes. 
Then I suddenly see within me a camera obscura, where 
natural objects are reproduced in purer forms than those 
under which they first appeared to my external sense.’ 

At the age or twelve his imagination, stimulated by 
the perpetual exercise of his faculties, had developed to 
a point which permitted him to have such predse 
concepts of things which he knew only from reading 
about them, that the image stamped on his mind could 
not have been clearer if he had actually seen them, 
whether this was by a process of analogy or that he was 
gifted with a sort of second sight by which he could 
command all nature. 

^ When I read the story of the battle of Austerlitz,’ 
said he to me one day, ^ I saw every incident. The rw 
of the cannon, the cries of the fighting men rang in my 
earn, and made my inmost seif quiver i I could smell the 
powddr I 1 heard the datter of horses ai^d the voices of 
men | 1 looked down on the plain whete armed nations 
were in collision, just as if I had been on the heights of 
&mton. The scene was as terrifying as a passage from 
On the occasions when he brought all 
hk^mlers into {||la^, and in some degree lost conscious 
his physical existence, and lived on only by the 
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remarkable energy of his mental powers, whose Sf^re 
was enormously expanded, he left space behind him, to 
use his own words. 

But I will not here anticipate the intellectual phases 
of his Kfe^ Already, in spite of mvself, I have reversed 
the order in which I ought to tell the history of this 
man, who transferred all his activities to thinking, as 
others throw all their life into action. 

A strong bias drew his mind to mystical studies. 

‘ Abyssus abyssum^ he would say. ‘ Our spirit is 
abysmal and loves the abyss. In childhood, manhood, 
and old age we are always eager for mysteries in what- 
ever form they present themselves.* 

This predilection was disastrous ; if indeed his life can 
be measured by ordinary standards, or if we may gauge 
another’s happiness by our own or by social notions. 
This taste for the ^things of heaven,’ another phrase he 
was fond of using, this nuns divinior^ was due perhaps to 
the influence produced on his mind by the first books he 
read at his uncle’s. Saint Theresa and Madame Gi^on 
were a sequel to the Bible ; they had the firstfruitsor his 
manl^ intelligence, and accustomed him to those swift 
reactions of the soul of which ecstasy is at once the 
result and the means. This line of study, this peculiar 
taste, elevated his heart, purified, ennobled it, gave him 
an appetite for the divine nature, and suggested to him 
the umost womanly refinement of feeUne which is 
instinctive in great men $ perhaps their sublime su^ieri* 
orit^ is no more than the desire to devote themselves 
which characterises woman, only transferred tp the 
greatest thin^. 

As a result el these early impressions, Louis pMbA 
immaculate through his school life; this beautiful 
virginity of the senses naturally result^ in the richer 
fervour of his blood, and in increased ferries 

The Baroness de Stael, forbidden to^me 
leagues of Parts, spent several months of her banisiMit 
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on an estate near Vendome. One day, when out walk*^ 
ing, the met on the skirts of the park the tanner’s son, 
almost in rags, and absorbed in reading. The book 
was a translation of Heaven and HelL At that time 
Monsieur Saint-Martin, Monsieur de Gence^ and a few 
other French or half German writers were almost the 
only persons in the French Empire to whom the name 
of Swedenborg was known. Madame de Stael, greatly 
surprised, took the book from him with the roughness 
she affected in her questions, looks, and manners, and 
with a keen glance at Lambert, — 

^ Do you understand all this i ’ she asked. 

^ Do you pray to God 7 ’ said the child. 

*Why? yes! 

^ And do you understand Him 7 ’ 

The Baroness was silent for a moment ; then she sat 
down by Lambert, and began to talk to him. Unfor- 
tunately, my memory, though retentive, is hr from 
being so trustworthy as my friend’s, and I have for- 
gotten the whole of the dialogue excepting those first 
words. 

Such a meeting was of a kind to strike Madame de 
Stael very greatly ; on her return home she said but little 
about it, notwithstanding an effusiveness which in her 
became mere loquacity $ but it evidently occupied her 
thoughts. 

The only person now living who preserves any 
recollection of the incident, and whom 1 catechised to 
be informed of what few words Madame de Stael had 
let ^op, could with difficulty recall these words spoken 
ht tine Baroness as describing Lambert, * He is a real 
iwr/' 

Loub failed to justify in the e^es of the world the 
high hopes he had inspired in his protectress. The 
tratisi|^ favouy;v|be showed him was regarded as a 
capri^^^ one of the fancies characteristic of 
anHiwuls* Madame de Stael determined to save Louis 
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Lambert alike from serving the Emperor or jSieCblBth, 
and to preserve him for the glorious destiny vhiclushe 
thought, awaited him ; for she made him out to 'be a 
second Moses snatched from the waters. Before her 
departure she instructed a fnend of hers. Monsieur de 
Corbigny, to send her Moses in due course to the High 
School at Venddme; then she probably forgot him. 


Having entered this college at the age of fourteen, 
early in i8i i, Lambert would leave it at the end of 1814, 
when he had finished the course of Philosophy. I doubt 
whether during the whole time he ever heard a word of 
his benefactress — if indeed it was the act of a benefac- 
tress to pay for a lad’s schooling for three years without 
a thought of his future prospects, after diverting him from 
a career in which he might have found happiness. The 
circumstances of the time, and Louis Lambert’s character, 
may to a great extent absolve Madame de Stael for her 
thoughtlessness and her generosity. The gentlemanttirho 
was to have kept up communications between: iwr 
and the boy left Blois just at the time when Lifois 
passed out of the college. The political events that 
ensued were then a sufficient excuse for this gentiman's 
neglect of the Baroness’s protege. The authoress bf 
Cerintu heard no more of her little Moses. 


A hundred louis, which she placed in the hands of 
Monrieur de Corbigny, who died, I believe, in 
was not a sufficiently large sum to leave lasting mdtmes 
in Madame de Stadl, whose excitable nature fouAd ample 
pasture during the vicissitudes of 1814 and 181 <i, 
absorbed all her interest. ^ 

At this time Louis Lambert was at oncft'tdH^lfli^ 
and too poor to go in search of a patronesa 
trivelling all over Europe. However, he went oi^foot 
from Blms to Paris in the hope of jpdng l|lM|^ai»i 
arrived, unluckily, on the very day daatl&ik^||» 
tetters from Lambert to die Baroness reiiUdaed.^HR' 
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5Weied« The memory of Madame de Stael’s good 
intentions with regard to Louis remains, therefore, only 
in $6me few young minds, struck, as mine was, by the 
strangeness of the story. 

No one who had not gone through the training at our 
college could understand the effect usually made on our 
minds by the announcement that a *new boy’ had 
arrived, or the impression that such an adventure as 
Louis Lambert’s was calculated to produce. 

And here a little information must be given as to the 
primitive administration of this institution, originally 
half^military and half-monastic, to explain the new lim 
which tAere awaited Lambert. Before the Revolution, 
the Oratorians, devoted, like the Society of Jesus, to the 
education of youth — succeeding the Jesuits, in fact, in 
certain of their establishments — had various provincial 
houses, of which the most famous were the colleges of 
Venddme, of Tournon, of la Flkhe, Pont-Levoy, 
Sorriae, and Juilly. That at Vendome, like the others, 
turned out a certain number of cadets for the 
The abolition of educational bodies, decreed by 
the Convention, had but little effect on the college at 
Venddme. When the first crisis had blown over, the 


authorities recovered possession of their buildings ; certain 
Oratorians, scattered about the country, came back to 
the college and re-opened it under the old rules, with 
the|^b|ts, practices, and customs which gave this school 
a cw^ter with which 1 have seen nothing at all com* 
parab^l in any that I have visited since I left that estab- 

in the heart of the town, on the little river 
flows under its walls, the college possesses ex* 
tewmnrleincts, carefully enclosed by walls, and including 
holdings necessary for an institution on that 
clu^^^a theatre, an infirmary/ a bakehouse, 
and wwr supply. This college is the Uiost 
ed llome of learning in all the central provinces. 
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and receives pupils from them and from Hk colonies* 
Distance prohibits any frequent visits from^ parents to 
their children. 

The rule of the House forbids holidays away frodirit. 
Once entered there, a pupil never leaves till his studies 
are finished. With the exception of walks taken under 
the guidance of the Fathers, everything is calculated to 
give the School the benefit of conventual discipline ; in my 
day the tawse was still a living memory, and the classical 
leather strap played its terrible part with all the honours. 
The punishments originally invented by the Society of 
Jesus, as alarming to the moral as to the physical man, 
were still in force in all the integrity of the original code. 

Letters to parents were obligatory on certain days» so 
was confession. Thus our sins and our sentiments were 
all according to pattern. Everything bore the stamp of 
monastic rule. I well remember, among other relics of 
the ancient order, the inspection we went through ^very 
Sunday. We were all in our best, placed in fi|u^j^ke 
soldiers to await the arrival of the two 
attended by the tutors and the tradesmen, examiw 
us from the three points of view of dress, health, and 
morals. 

The two or three hundred pupils lodged in the estab- 
lishment were divided, according to ancient custom, into 
the minims (the smallest), the little boys, the middle bovi. 
and the big boys. The division of the 
the eighth and seventh .classes ; the little boys JSimed 
the »xth, fifth, and fourtjfi $ the middle boys were passed 
as third and second; and the first class compr"~ ^ 
senior students — of philosophy, rhetoric, the 
mathematics, and chemistry, uch of 
had its own building, class-rooms, and plaji 
the large compon precincts on to which thoi 
ppdned, and b^ond which was the refbl^pftr^ 

, This dining-haU, worthy of an 
Order, accommodated ail the school. Coiiimjr i 
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usual praciicitn educational institutions, we were allowed 
tu calk at qur meals, a tolerant Oratorian rule which 
em^ed us to exchange plates according to our taste. 
Tm gastronomical barter was always one of the chief 
pleasures of our college life. If one of the * middle’ 
boys at the head of his table wished for a helping of 
lentils instead of dessert — for we had dessert-^the offer 
was passed down from one to another : ^ Dessert for 
lentils ^ ’ till some other epicure had accepted ; then the 
plate of lentils was passed up to the bidder from hand to 
hand, and the plate of dessert returned by the same road. 
Mistakes were never made. If several identical offers 
were made, they were taken in order, and the formula 
would be, ^ Lentils number one for dessert number one.’ 
The tables were very long ; our incessant barter kept 
everything moving ; we transacted it with amazing 
eagerness^ and the chatter of three hundred lads, the 
bustling to and fro of the servants employed in changing 
the pls^s, setting down the dishes, handing the bread, 
Ibe tours of inspection of the masters, made this 
i^fP^y at Vendome a scene unique in its way, and the 
amtoement of visitors. 

To make our life more tolerable, deprived as we were 
of all communication with the outer world and of family 
affection, we were allowed to keep pigeons and to have 
gardeqi* , Our two or three hundred pigeon-houses, 
with ^ i^usand birds nesting all round the outer wall, and 
garden plots, were a sight even stran^r 
than meals. But a foU account of the peculiariues 
the college at Vend6me a placf unique in 
fertile in reminiscences to those who spent 
there, would be weariness to the reader, 
all but remembers with delight, notwith^ 
tl^itterness of learning, the eccentric pleasures 
doistepi^ life? The sweetmcata purchased by 
i the cihlirse of our wilks, permission obtained to 
rib and devise theatrical performancca during the 
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holidays, such tricks and freedom as were Mcessitated by 
our seclusion } then, again, our military band, a relic Of 
the cadets ; our academy, our chaplain, our Father pro- 
fessors, and all our games permitted or prohibited, as the 
case might be $ the cavalry charges on stilts, the long slides 
made in winter, the clatter of our clogs ; and, above all, 
the trading transactions with ^ the shop ’ set up in the 
courtyard itself. 

This shop was kept by a sort of cheap-jack, of whom 
big and little boys could procure — according to his pro- 
spectus — boxes, stilts, tools. Jacobin pigeons, and Nuns, 
Mass-books — an article in small demand-^penknives, 
paper, pens, pencils, ink of all colours, balls and marbles ; 
in short, the whole catalogue of the most treasured pos- 
sessions of boys, including everything from sauce for the 
pigeons we were obliged to kill off, to the earthenware 
pots in which we set aside the rice from supper to be 
eaten at next morning’s breakfast. Which of us is so 


unhappy as to have forgotten how his heart beat#t the 
sight or this booth, open periodically during pliyrih^S 
on Sundays, to which we went, each in his turn, to IpPl 
his little pocket-money j while the smallness of the sum 
allowed by our parents for these minor pleasures required 
us to make a choice among all the objects that appealed 
so strongly to our desires f Did ever a young wift^ to 
whom her husband, during the first days of jj^ppiness, 
hands, twelve times a years, a purse of gold, 
of her personal fancies, dream of so many difier^l|||ri>^^^ 
chases, each of which would absorb the whole Su% as we 
Imagined possible on the eve of the first Sunday to ja ^ 
month? For six francs during one night 
every delight of that inexhaustible shop ! 
every response we chanted was mixed up 
yfith our secret calculations. Which of tys 
recollect ever having had a sou left to ^ 
day following ? And which of nbm 
tostinctive law ofsocial existence by pitjnnf^ 
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despising tiitdse pariahs who, by the avarioe or poverty of 
their parents, found themselves penniless ? 

Any one who forms a clear idea of this huge college, with 
its monastic buildings in the heart of a little town, and 
the four plots in which we were distributed as by a 
monastic rule, will easily conceive of the excitement that 
we felt at the arrival of a new boy, a passenger suddenly 
embarked on the ship. No young duchess, on her first 
appearance at Court, was ever more spitefully criticised 
than the new boy by the youths in his division. Usually 
during the evening play*hour before prayers, those syco- 
phants who were accustomed to ingratiate themselves with 
the Fathers who took it in turns two and two for a week 
to keep an eye on us, would be the first to hear on trust- 
worthy authority : ‘ There will be a new boy to-morrow ! ’ 
and then suddenly the shout, ^ A New Boy A New 
Boy ! ’ rang through the courts. We hurried up to 
crowd round the superintendent and pester him with 
questions— 

, 4 #«Where was he coming from ? What was his name ? 
WmCh class would he be in ? ’ and so forth. 

Louis Lambert’s advent was the subject of a romance 
worthy of the Arabian Nights. I was in the fourth 
class at the time— among the little boys. Our house- 
masters were two men whom we called Fathers from 


habit slid tradition, though they were not priests. In 
my jdme there were indeed but tnree genuine Oratorians 
to this title legitimately belonged; in 1814 

they 411 left the college, which had gradually become 
seiOm#ed, to find occupation about the altar in various 
Hill^nj^shes, like the cure of Mer. 
^Ullplupiugoult, the master for the week, was not 
a of very moderate atuinments, and he 

Iack 9 li the tact which is indispensable for discerning tjte 
d{|M||| chancters of children, and graduating their 
CO their powers of resistance* Father 
then, began very obligingly to communicate 
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to hts pupils the wonderful events which wet^ to end on 
the morrow in the advent of the most singular of ^ new 
boys/ Games were at an end. All the children came 
round in silence to hear the story of Louis Lambert^ 
discovered, like an aerolite, by Madame de Stael, in a 
corner of the wood. Monsieur Haugoult had to tell us 
all about Madame de Stael; that evening she seemed 
to me ten feet high ; 1 saw at a later time the 
picture of Corinne, in which Gerard represents her as so 
tall and handsome; and, alas! the woman painted by 
mv imagination so far transcended this, that the real 
Madame de Stael fell at once in my estimation, even 
after 1 read her book of really masculine power, Di 
tAllitnafrru. 

But Lambert at that time was an even greater 
wonder. Monsieur Mareschal, the headmaster, after 
examining him, had thought of placing him among the 
senior boys. It was Louis’s ignorance of Latin that 
placed him so low as the fourth class, but he would cer- 
tainly leap up a class every year ; and, as a remerlfiflble 
exception, he was to be one of the ^ Academy.’ 
pud^r ! we were to have the honour of counting among 
the * little boys’ one whose coat was adorned with 
the red ribbon displayed by the * Academicians ’ of 
Venddme. These Academicians enjoyed distinguished 
privileges ; they often dined at the director’s table, and 
held two literary meetings annually, at which we Were 
all present to hear their elucubrations. An Academician 


was a great man in embryo. And if eveiy Vtnddme 

scholar would speak the truth, he would conm 

later life, an Academician of the great 

seemed to him fiir less remarkable than 

boy who wore the cross and the imposiiu^<^ flloboa 

which were the insignia of our * Academy. ^ 

It was very unusual to be one of that |Uustri^|}k3dy 
before attaining to the second class, for 
were expected to hold pubUc meetings every^^rawll% 
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during the holidays, and to read taid& in vei^e or prose^ 
epistles, essays, tragedies, dramas -^compositions hr 
above the intelligence of the lower classes. 1 long 
treasured the memory of a story called the ^ Green Ass/ 
which was, 1 think, the masterpiece of this unknown 
Society. In the fourth, and an Academician I This 
boy of fourteen, a poet already, the protege of Madame 
de Stael, a coming genius, said Father Haugoult, was 
to be one of us ! a wizard, a youth capable of writing a 
composition or a translation while we were being called 
in to lessons, and of learning his lessons by reading them 
through but once. Louis Lambert bewildered all our 
ideas. And Father Haugoult’s curiosity and impatience 
to see this new boy added fuel to our excited fancy. 

* If he has pigeons, he can have no pigeon-house ; there 
is not room for another. Well, it cannot be helped,’ said 
one boy, since famous as an agriculturist. 

^ Who will sit next to him ? ’ said another. 

* Oh, I wish I might be his chum ! ’ cried an 
enthusiast. 

In school language, the word here rendered chum — 
firisant^ or, in some schools, copin — expressed a fraternal 
sharing of the joys and evils of your childish existence, 
a community of interests that was fruitful of squabbling 
and making friends again, a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive. It is strange, but never in my time did 
I know brothers who were chums. If man lives by his 
feelings, he thinks perhaps that he will make his life the 
poorer if he merges an aiFection of his own choosing in 
a natun^ tie. 

, Ipil^tippmssion made \xfon me by Father Haugoult’s 
evening is one of the most vivid 
reitmsow^ of my cmldhood ; I can compare it with 
liol^ing^t my first reading of Robinson Crusoe. Indeed, 
I owom nty recollection of these prodigious impressions 
that may perhaps be new as to the 
attached to words by each bearer. The 
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word in itself has no final meaning ; we affect a word 
more than it affects us ; its value is in relation to thd 
images we have assimilated and grouped round it $ but a 
study of this fact would require considerable elaboration^ 
and lead us too far from our immediate subject* 

Not being able to sleep, I had a long discussion with 
my next neighbour in the dormitory as to the remark'^ 
able being who on the morrow was to be one of us. 
This neighbour, who became an officer, and is now a 
writer with lofty philosophical views, Barchou de 
Penhoen, has not been false to his predestination, nor to 
the hazard of fortune by which the only two scholars of 
Vendome, of whose fame Vendome ever hears, were 
brought together in the same classroom, on the same 
form, and under the same roof. Our comrade Dufaure 
had not, when this book was published, made his appear- 
ance in public life as a lawyer. The translator of Fichte, 
the expositor and friend of Ballanche, was already 
interested, as I myself was, in metaphysical questions ; 
we often talked nonsense together about God, ourselves, 
and nature. He ac that time affected pyrrhonistn. 
Jealous of his place as leader, he doubted Lambert^s pre- 
cocious gifts } while I, having lately read Les Enfants 
cilibres^ overwhelmed him with evidence, quoting young 
Montcalm, Pico della Mirandola, Pascal — in short, a 
score of early developed brains, anomalies that ate 
famous in the history of the human mind, and Lambert’s 
predecessors. 

I was at the time passionately addicted to re^^tng. 
Mv father, who was ambitious to see me in ths^J&CoTe 
Poiytechnique, paid for me to have a special coMM of 
private lessons in mathematics. My mathet|ai^p4 
was the librarian of the college, and allowd^(^ td^elp 

r lf to books without much caring wlM I cboae to 
from the library, a quiet spot where I w^Uirhidl 
during play-hours to have my lesson. 
great matnematician, or he was absorbed in 
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scheme^ for he very willingly left me to read when I 
ought to have been learning, while he worked at I knew 
not what. So, by a tacit understanding between us, I 
made no complaints of being taught nothing, and he said 
nothing of the books 1 borrowed. 

Carried away by this ill-timed mania, I neglected my 
studies to compose poems, which certainly can have 
shown no great promise, to judge by a line of too many 
feet which became famous among my companions^the 
beginning of an epic on the Incas — 

*0 Inca ! O roi infortun^ ct malheureux ! ’ 


In derision of such attempts, I was nicknamed the 
Poet, but mockery did not cure me. I was always 

Z Cling, in spite of good advice from Monsieur 
eschal, the headmaster, who tried to cure me of an 
unfortunately inveterate passion by telling me the fable 
of a linnet that fell out of the nest because it tried to fly 
before its wings were grown. I persisted in my reading ; 
I became the least emulous, the idlest, the most dreamy 
of all the division of ^ little boys,’ and consequently the 
most frequently punished. 

This autobiographical digression may give some idea 
of the reflections I was led to make in anticipation of 


Lambert’s arrival. I was then twelve years old. 1 felt 
sympathy from the first for the boy whose temperament 
bad some points of likeness to my own. I was at last 
to have a companion in day-dreams and meditations. 
Though I knew not yet what glory meant, I thought it 
glory to he the fluniliar friend of a child whose immortality 
was foreseen by Madame de Suel. To me Louis 
as a giant. 

Tlifl uSIm-for morrow came at last. A minute 
before hrea|t;^t we heard the steps of Monsieur Mare* 
schal ah^of the new boy in the quiet courtyard. Every 
bet^efm^ned at once to thp door of the class*rooti)u 
Biplr Ifangoult, who participated in our torments of 
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curionty^iiid not sound the whistle he used to reduce our 
mutterings to silence and bring us back to our tasks. 
We then saw this famous new boy, whom Monsieur 
Mareschal was leading by the hand. The superintendent 
descended from his desk, and the headmaster said to him 
solemnly, according to etiquette: ^Monsieur, I have 
brought you Monsieur Louis Lambert ; will you place 
him in the fourth class, he will begin work to-morrow/ 

Then, after speaking a few words in an undertone to 
the class-master, he said — 

‘Where can he sit?’ 

It would have been unfair to displace one of us for a 
new-comer ; so as there was but one desk vacant, Louis 
Lambert came to fill it, next to me, for I had last joined 
the class. Though we still had some time to wait before 
lessons were over, we all stood up to look at Louis 
Lambert. Monsieur Mareschal heard our mutterings, 
saw how eager we were, and said, with the kindness that 
endeared him to us all — 

‘ Well, well, but make no noise ; do not disturb the 
other classes.’ 

These words set us fiee to play some little time before 
breakfast, and we all gathered round Lambert while 
Monsieur Mareschal walked up and down the courtyard 
with Father Haugoult. 

There were about eighty of us little demons, as bold 
as birds of prey. Though we ourselves had all gone 
through this cruel novitiate, we showed no mercy on a 
new-comer, never sparing him the mockery, the catechism, 
the impertinence, which were inexhaustible oh such 
occasions, to the discomfiture of the neophyte^ whose 
manners, strength, and temper were thus testO^ Lam^ 
bert, whether he was stoical or dumbfounded,^ made no 
reply to any questions. One of us thereupon remarkAl 
that he was no doubt of the school of Pythagoras, and 
there was a shout of laughter. The new boy vm thAce* 
forth Pythagoras through all his life at the 
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At the same time, Lambert’s piercing eye, the scorn 
expressed in his face for our childishness, so far removed 
from the stamp of his own nature, the easy attitude he 
assumed, and his evident strength in proportion to his 
years, infused a certain respect into the veriest scamps 
among us. For my part, I kept near him, absorbed in 
studying him in silence. 

Louis Lambert was slightly built, nearly five feet in 
height ; his face was tanned, and his hanas were burnt 
brown by the sun, giving him an appearance of manly 
vigour, which, in fact, he did not possess. Indeed, two 
months after he came to the college, when study in the 
classroom had faded his vivid, so to speak, vegetable 
colouring, he became as pale and white as a woman. 

His^head was unusually large. His hair, of a fine, bright 
black in masses of curis, gave wonderful beauty to his 
brow, of which the proportions were extraordinary even 
to us heedless boys, knowing nothing, as may be sup- 
posed, of the auguries of phrenology, a science still in its 
cradle. The distinction of this prophetic brow lay 
principally in the exquisitely chiselled shape of the 
arches under which his black eyes sparkled, and which 
had the transparency of alabaster, the line having the 
unusual beauty of being perfectly level to where it met 
the top of the nose. But when you saw his eyes it was 
difficult to think of the rest of bis face, which was indeed 
plain enough, for their look was full of a wonderful variety 
of expression \ they seemed to have a soul in their depths. 
At mt moment astonishingly clear and piercing, at an- 
otherlfuU of heavenly sweetness, those eyes became dull, 
almost opliwlesi^ as it seemed, when he was lost in medi-^ 
tatkoh ^ They then looked like a window from which 
the sun had suddenly vanished after lighting it up. His 
s^engtdi and bis voice were no less variable; equally 
equally unexpected. His tone could be as sweet as 
tbit of a woman compelled to own her love ; at other 

u 
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times it was laboured, rough, rugged, if I may use such 
words in a new sense. As to his strength, he was 
habitually incapable of enduring the btigue of an^ game, 
and seemed weakly, almost infirm. But during the 
earlv days of his school-life, one of our little bullies having 
maae game of this sickliness, which rendered him unfit 
for the violent exercise in vogue among his fellows, 
Lambert took hold with both hands of one of the class- 
tables, consisting of twelve large desks, foce to face and 
sloping from the middle; he leaned back against the 
class-master’s desk, steadying the table with his feet on 
the cross-bar below, and said — 

‘ Now, ten of you try to move it ! * 

I was present, and can vouch for this strange display of 
strength ; it was impossible to move the table. 

Lambert had the gift of summoning to his aid at 
certain times the most extraordinary powers, and of con- 
centrating all his forces on a given point. But children, 
like men, are wont to judge of everything by first impres- 
sions, and after the first fow days we ceased to stud^ Louis; 
he entirely belied Madame de Stael’s prognostications, 
and displayed none of the prodigies we looked for in him. 

After three months at schom, Louis was looked upon 
as a quite ordinary scholar. I alone was allowed really 
to know that sublime — why should I not say divine 
soul, for what is nearer to God than genius in the heart 
of a child I The similarity of our tastes and ideas uiade 
us friends and chums; our intimacy was so brotWly 
that our school-fellows joined our two names; one 
was never spoken without the other, and to call either 
they always shouted * Poet-and- Pythagoras I ’ Some other 
names had been known coupled in a like manner* Thus 
for two years I was the school fHend of poor Louts 
bert ; and during that time my life was so identtiSed with 
his, that 1 am enabled now to write his inteUectual 
biography. 

It was long before I fully knew the poetry and Ihe 
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wealth of ideas that hy hidden in my companion's heart 
and brain. It was not till I was thirty years of age, till 
my experience was matured and condensed, till the flash 
of an intense illumination had thrown a fresh light upon 
it, that I was capable of understanding all the bearings 
of the phenomena which I witnessed at that early time. 
I benefited by them without understanding their great- 
ness or their processes ; indeed, I have forgotten some, or 
remember only the most conspicuous facts; still, my 
memory is now able to coordinate them, and I have 
mastered the secrets of that fertile brain by looking back 
to the delightful days of our boyish affection, So it was 
time alone that initiated me into the meaning of the 
events and facts that were crowded into that obscure 
life, as into that of many another man who is lost to 
science. Indeed, this narrative, so far as the expression 
and appreciation of many things is concerned, will be 
found full of what may be termed moral anachronisms, 
which perhaps will not detract from its peculiar interest. 


In the course of the first few months after coming 
to Venddme, Louis became the victim of a malady 
which, though the symptoms were invisible to the eye 
of our superiors, considerably interfered with the exercise 
of his remarkable gifts. Accustomed to live in the open 
air, and to the freedom of a purely bap-hazard education, 
happy in the tender care of an old man who was devoted 
to him, used to meditating in the sunshine, he found it 
very hard to submit to college rules, to walk in the ranks, 
to Uve within the four walls of a room where eighty boys 
vi^re sitting in silence on wooden forms each in front of 
bis desL His senses were developed to such perfection 
as l^ve them the most sensitive keenness, and every 
part of him suflFered from this life in common. 

The efluvia that vitiated the air, mingled with the 
qi^ursof a class-room that was never clean or free from 


fragpcienti of our breakfasts or snacks, aflFected bis 
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sense of smell, the sense which, being more immediately 
connected than the others with the nerve-centres of the 
brain, must, when shocked, cause invisible disturbance to 
the organs of thought. 

Besides these elements of impurity in the atmosphere, 
there were lockers in the class-rooms in which the boys 
kept their miscellaneous plunder — pigeons killed for f&te 
days, or titbits filched from the dinner-table. In each 
class-room, too, there was a large stone slab, on which 
two pails full of water were kept standing, a sort of 
sink, where we every morning washed our faces and 
hands, one after another, in the master’s presence. We 
then passed on to a table, where women combed and 
powdered our hair. Thus the place, being cleaned but 
once a day before we were up, was always more or less 
dirty. In spite of numerous windows and lofty doors, 
the air was constantly fouled by the smells from the 
washing-place, the hairdressing, the lockers, and the 
thousand messes made by the ooys, to say nothing of 
their eighty closely packea bodies. And this sort of humus^ 
mingling with the mud we brought in from the playing- 
yar^ produced a sufFocatingiy pestilent muck-heap. 

The loss of the fresh and fragrant country air in which 
he had hitherto lived, the change of habits and strict 
discipline, combined to depress Lambert. With his 
elbow on his desk and his head supported on his left hand, 
he spent the hours of study gazing at the trees in the 
court or the clouds in the sky he seemed to be thinking 
of his lessons ; but the master, seeing his pen motionless, 
or the sheet before him still a blank, would call out-*- 

^ Lambert, you are doing nothing ! ’ 

This art doing nothing!^ was a pin-thrust that 
wounded Louis to the quick. And then he nei^er 
earned the rest of play-time $ he always had impolitic^ 
to write. The imposition, a punishment wfai^ varies 
according to the practice of different schools, consisted at 
Venddme of a certain number of lines to be written out 
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in play hours. Lambert and I were so overpowered with 
impositions^ that we had not six free days during the two 
years of our school friendship. But for the books we 
took out of the library, which maintained some vitality 
in our brains, this system of discipline would have reduced 
us to idiotcy. Want of exercise is fatal to children. 
The habit of preserving a dignified appearance, begim in 
tender infancy, has, it is said, a visible effect on the con- 
stitution of royal personages when the faults of such an 
education are not counteracted by the life of the battle- 
field or the laborious sport of hunting. And if the laws 
of etiquette and Court manners can act on the spinal 
marrow to such an extent as to affect the pelvis of kings, 
to soften their cerebral tissue, and so degenerate the race, 
what deep-seated mischief, physical and moral, must 
result in schoolboys from the constant lack of air, exer- 
cise, and cheerfulness ! 

Indeed, the rules of punishment carried out in schools 
deserve the attention of the Office of Public Instruction 
when any thinkers are to be found there who do not 
think exclusively of themselves. 

We incurred the infliction of an imposition in a thou- 
sand ways. Our memory was so good that we never 
learned a lesson. It was enough for either of us to hear 
our class-fellows repeat the task in French, Latin, or 
grammar, and we could say it when our turn came ; but 
if the master, unfortunately, took it into his he^ to 
reverse the usual order and call upon us first, we very 
often did not even know what the lesson was ; then the 
imposition fell in spite of our most ingenious excuses. 
Then we always put off writing our exercises till the 
last moment ; if there were a book to be finished, or if 
we were lost in thought, the task was forgotten — ^agaiti 
an imposition. How often have we scribbted an exercise 
daring the time when the head-boy, whose business it 
was to collect them when we came into school, was 
gsutheting them from the others ! 
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In addition to the moral misery which Lambert went 
through in trying to acclimatise himself to college life, 
there was a scarcely less cruel apprenticeship through 
which every boy had to pass : to those bodily suiFeritigs 
which seemed infinitely varied. The tenderness of a 
child’s skin needs extreme care, especially in winter, when 
a school-boy is constantly exchanging the frozen air of 
the muddy playing-yard for the stuffy atmosphere of the 
class-room. The ^ little boys ’ and the smallest of all, for 
lack of a mother’s care, were martyrs to chilblains and 
chaps so severe that they had to be regularly dressed 
during the breakfast hour ; but this could only be very 
indifferently done to so many damaged hands, toes, and 
heels. A good many of the boys indeed were obliged to 
prefer the evil to the remedy ; the choice constantly lay 
between their lessons waiting to be finished or the joys of a 
slide, and waiting for a bandage carelessly put on, and still 
more carelessly cast off again. Also it was the fashion 
in the school to gibe at the poor, feeble creatures who 
went to be doctored ; the bullies vied with each other in 
snatching off the rags which the infirmary nurse had tied 
on. Hence, in winter, many of us, with half-dead feet 
and fingers, sick with pain, were incapable of work, and 
punished for not working. The Fathers, too often 
deluded by shammed ailments, would not believe in real 
suffering. 

The price paid tor our schooling and board also covered 
the cost of clothing. The committee contracted for the 
shoes and clothes supplied to the boys ; hence the weekly 
inspection of which I have spoken. This plan, thougn 
admirable for the manager, is always disastrous to the 
mamged. Woe to the boy who indulged in the bad 
habit of treading his shoes down at heel, of cracking the 
shoe-leather, or wearing out the soles too fiist, whether 
(com a defect in his gait, or by fidgeting during lessons in 
obedience to the instinctive need of movement ccmnuciii 
to all children. That boy did not get through tho 
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winter without great suffering. In the first place, his 
chilblains would ache and shoot as badly as a fit of the 
gout s then the rivets and pack-thread intended to repair 
&e shoes would give way, or the broken heels would pre- 
vent the wretched shoes from keeping on his feet; he 
was obliged to drag them wearily along the frozen roads, 
or sometimes to dispute their possession with the clav 
soil of the district ; the water and snow got in througn 
some unnoticed crack or ill-sewn patch, and the foot 
would swell. 

Out of sixty boys, not ten perhaps could walk without 
some special form of torture ; and yet they all kept up 
with the body of the troop, dragged on by the general 
movement, as men are driven through life by life itself. 
Many a time some proud-tempered toy would shed tears 
of rage while summoning his remaining energy to run 
ahead and get home again in spite of pain, so sensitively 
afraid of laughter or of pity — two forms of scorn — is the 
still tender soul at that age. 

At school, as in social life, the strong despise the 
feeble without knowing in what true strength consists. 

Nor was this all. No gloves. If by good hap a boy*s 
parents, the infirmary nurse, or the headmaster gave 
gloves to a particularly delicate lad, the wags or the big 
toys of the class would put them on the stove, amused 
to see them dry and shrivel ; or if the gloves escaped the 
marauders, after getting wet they shrunk as they dried 
for want of care. No, gloves were impossible. Gloves 
were a privilege, and boys insist on equality. 

Louis Lambert fell a victim to all these varieties of 
torment Like many contemplative men, who, when 
lost in thought, acquire a habit of mechanical motion, he 
had a mania for fidgeting with his shoes, and destroyed 
them very quickly. His girlish complexion, the skin of 
his ears and lips, cracked with the least cold. His soft 
white hands grew red and swollen. He had perpetum 
ecd4$. Thus he was a constant su6Ferer till he became 
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finuFe4 to school-life. Taught at last mtd expariesioe, 
Jie was obliged to ^ look a&er his things,’ to use the school 
{dnase. He was forced to take care of his locker, his 
desk, his clothes, his shoes ; to protect his ink, his books, 
bis copy-paper, and his pens from pilferers ; in AmXi to 
give lus mind to the thousand fdetails of our trivkl ufe, 
to which more selfish and commonplace minds devoted 
such strict attention — thus infallibly securing pria^s for 
‘proficiency’ and ‘good conduct’. — while they were 
overlooked by a boy of the highest promise, who, under 
the haind of an almost divine imagination, gave himself 
up with rapture to the flow of his ideas. 

This was not all. There is a perpetual struggle going 
on between the masters and the bojs, a struggle without 
truce, to be compared with nothing else in the social 
world, unless it be the resistance of the opposition to the 
ministry in a representative government. But journalists 
and opposition speakers are probably less prompt to take 
advantage of a weak point, less extreme in resenting an 
injury, and less merciless in their mockery than boys are 
in regard to those who rule over them. It is a task to 
put angels out of patience. An unhappy class-master 
must then not be too severely blamed, ill-paid as he is, 
and consequently not too competent, if he is occasionally 
unjust or out of temper. Perpetually watched by a faun* 
dred mocking eyes, and surrounded with snares, he some- 
times revenges nimself for his own blunders on the boys 
who are only too ready to detect them. 

Unless for serious misdemeanours, for which there were 
pther forms of punishment, the strap was regarded at 
Vesnd^me as the ultima ratio Patrum. Exercises fbr* 
gotlen, lessons ill learnt, cotton ill behaviour were 
suAciently punished by an imposition, but ofiended 
dignity spoke in the master through the strap. Of all 
the phi^ical torments to which we were exposed, cer- 
tainly the most acute was that inflicted by this leathern 
Imtrument, about two fingers wide, applied to our poor 
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litde hai|ds with all the strength and all the fury of the 
administrator. To endure this classical form of cor* 
rection, the victim knelt in the middle of the room. 
He had to leave his form and go to kneel cbwn near the 
9iast|^*s «desk under the curious and generally merciless 
eyes of bis fellows. To sensitive natures these prelimi- 
naries were an introductory torture^ like the journey 
from the Palais de Justice to the Place dc Greve which 
the condemned used to make to the scaffold. 

Some boys cried out and shed bitter tears before or 
after the application of the strap i others accepted the 
infliction with stoic calm ; it was a question of nature ; 
but few vuuld control an expression of anguish in 
anticipation. 

Louis Lambert was constantly enduring the strap, and 
owed it to a peculiarity of his physiognomy of which he 
was for a long time quite unconscious. Whenever he 
was suddenly roused from a fit of abstraction by the 
master’s cry/ You are doing nothing!^ it often happened 
that, without knowing it, he flashed at his teacher a look 
full of fierce contempt, and charged with thought, as a 
Leyden jar is charged with electricity. This look, no 
doubt, discomfited the master, who, indignant at this 
unspoken retort, wished to cure his scholar of that 
thunderous flashy 

The first time the Father took offence at this ray of 
scorn, which struck him like a lightning-flash, he made 
this speech, as I well remember — 

^ If you look at me again in that way, Lambert, you 
will the strap.’ 

At these words every nose was in the air, every eye 
looked alternately at master and at Louis. The 
observation was so utterly foolish, that the boy again 
looked at the Father, overwhelming him with another 
flash. From this arose a standing feud between Lambert 
and Jhis master, resulting in a certain amount of Strap.* 
Thus did he first discover the power of his eye^ 
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The hapless poet, so full of nerves, as sensitive as a 
woman, under the sway of chronic melancholy, and as 
sick with genius as a girl with love that she pines for, 
knowing nothing of it ; — ^this boy, at once so powerful 
and so weak, transplanted by ^Corinne* the 

country he loved, to be squeezed in the mould of k col- 
legiate routine to which every spirit and every body must 
yield, whatever their range or temperament, accepting 
Its rule and its uniform as gold is crushed into round 
coin under the press ; Louis Lambert suffered in every 
spot where pain can touch the soul or the flesh. Stuck 
on a form, restricted to the acreage of his desk, a victim 
to the strap and to a sickly frame, tortured in every 
sense, environed by distress — everything compelled him 
to give his body up to the myriad tyrannies of school 
life ; and, like the martyrs who smiled in the midst of 
suffering, he took refuge in heaven, which lay open to 
his mind. Perhaps this life of purely inward emotions 
helped him to see something of the mysteries he so 
entirely believed in ! 

Our independence, our illicit amusements, our appa- 
rent waste of time, our persistent indifference, our fre- 
quent punishments and aversion for our exercises and 
impositions, earned us a repuution, which no one cared to 
controvert, for being an idle and incorrigible pair. Our 
masters treated us with contempt, and we fell into utter 
disgrace with our companions, from whom we concealed 
our secret studies for fear of being laughed at. This 
hard judgment, which was injustice in the masters, was 
but natural in our schoolfellows. We could neither play 
baU, nor run races, nor walk on stilts. On exception^ 
holidays, when amnesty was proclaimed and we got a few 
hours of freedom, we snared in none of the pppimur diver- 
sions of the school. Aliens from the pleasures enjoyed by 
the others, we were outcasts, sitting forlbrn under a tree 
in the playing-ground. The Poet-and-Py thagoras formed 
an exception and led a life apart from the life of the test 
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The penetrating instinct and unerring conceit of 
schoolboys made them feel that we were of a nature 
either far above or far beneath their own ; hence some 
simply hated our aristocratic reserve, others merely 
scori^ our ineptitude. These feelings were equally 
shared by us without our knowing it ; perhaps I have 
but now divined them. We lived exactly like two 
rats, huddled into the corner of the room where our 
desks were, sitting there alike durii^ lesson time and 
play hours. This strange state of airairs inevitably and 
in feet placed us on a footing of war with all the other 
boys in our division. Forgotten for the most part, we 
sat there very contentedly ; half happy, like two plants, 
two images who would have been missed from the 
furniture of the room. But the most aggressive of our 
schoolfellows would sometimes torment us, just to show 
their malignant power, and we responded with stolid 
contempt, which brought many a thrashing down on 
the Poet-and-Pythagoras. 

Lambert’s home-sickness lasted for many months. I 
know no words to describe the dejection to which he 
was a prey. Louis has taken the elory off many a mas- 
terpiece for me. We had both ^ayed the part of the 
^ Leper of Aosta,’ and had both experienced the feelings 
described in Monsieur de Maistre’s story, before we read 
them as expressed by his eloquent pen. A book may, 
indeed, revive the memories of our childhood, but it can 
never compete with them successfully. Lambert’s woes 
had taught me many a chant of sorrow for more appeal- 
ing than the finest passages in ^ Werther.’ And, indeed, 
there ts no possible comparison between the pan^ of a 
passoon condemned, whether rightly or wrongw, by 
ever^ few, and the grief of a poor child pining for the 
gbfious sunshine, the dews of the valley, and liberty. 
Werther is the slave of desire ; Louis Lambert was an 
enslaved soul. Given equal talent, the more pathetic 
mrow, founded on desires which, being purer, are 
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tile more genuine, must transcend the wail even of 
genius. 

After sitting for a long time with his eyes fixed on a 
lime*>tree in the playground, Louis would say just a 
word ^ but that word would reveal an infinite speculatian. 

^ Happily for me,’ he exclaimed one day, * there are 
hours of comfort when I feel as though the walls of the 
room had fallen and 1 were away — away in the fields I 
What a pleasure it is to let oneself go on the stream of 
one’s thoughts as a bird is borne up on its wings ! ’ 

^ Why is green a colour so largely diffused throughout 
creation ? ’ he would ask me. ^ Why are there so few 
straight lines in nature? Why is it that man, in his 
structures, rarely introduces curves ? Why is it that he 
alone, of all creatures, has a sense of straightness ? ’ 

These queries revealed long excursions in space. He 
had, I am sure, seen vast landscapes, fragrant with the 
scent of woods. He was always silent and resigned, a 
living elegy, always suffering but unable to complain of 
suffering. An eagle that needed the world to feed him, 
shut in between four narrow, dirty walls ; and thus his 
life became an ideal life in the strictest meaning of the 
words. Filled as he was with contempt of the almost 
useless scedies to which we were harnessed, Louis went 
on his skyward way absolutely unconscious of the things 
about us. 

I, obeying the imitative instinct that is so strong in 
childhood, tried to regulate my life in conformity with 
his. And Louis the more easily infected me with the 
sort of torpor in which deep contemplation leaves the 
body, because I was younger and more impressionable 
than he. Like two lovers, we got into the habit of 
thinking together in a common reverie. His intuitfqns 
had already acquired that acuteness which must surtfy 
characterise the intellectual perceptiveness of great poets 
and often bring them to the verge of madness. 

^Do you ever feel,^ said be to me one day, ^as thodgh 
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imagined suffering affected you in spite of yourself? 
If, for instance, 1 think with concentration of the effect 
that the blade of my penknife would have in. piercing 
my flesh, I feel an acute pain as if I had really cut 
m}rself ; only the blood is wanting. But the pain comes 
suddenly, and startles me like a sharp noise breaking 
profound silence. Can an idea cause physical pain 1— 
What do vou say to that, eh ? * 

When ne gave utterance to such subtle reflections, we 
both fell into artless meditation ; we set to work to 
detect in ourselves the inscrutable phenomena of the 
origin of thoughts, which Lambert hoped to discover in 
their earllcai germ, so as to describe some day the un-* 
known process. Then, after much discussion, often 
mixed up with childish notions, a look would flash from 
Lambert’s eager eyes j he would grasp my hand, and a 
word from the depths of his soul would show the current 
of his mind. 

^Thinking is seeing,’ said he one day, carried away by 
some objection raised as to the first principles of our 
organisation. ^ Every human science is based on deduc-* 
tioiu which is a slow process of seeing by which we work 
up from the effect to the cause i or, in a wider sense, all 
poetry, like every work of art, proceeds from a swift 
vision of things.’ 

He was a spiritualist (as opposed to materialism) ; but 
I would venture to contradict him, using his own argu- 
ments to consider the intellect as a purely physical 
phenomenon. We both were right. Perhaps tim words 
materialism and spiritualism express the two faces of the 
same fact. His considerations on the substance of the 
mind led to his accepting, with a certain pride, the life 
of privation to which we were condemned in oonse« 

J uence of our idleness and our indifference to learning, 
le had a certain consciousness of his own powers whira 
bore him up through his spiritual cogitations. How 
dd^htfidit was to me to feel his soul actiog on my own ^ 
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Man}r a time have we remained sitting on our form^ both 
buried in one book, having quite forgotten each other’s 
existence, and yet not apart; each conscious of the 
other’s presence, and bathing in an ocean of thought, like 
two fish swimming in the same waters. 

Our life, apparently, was merely vegetating ; but we 
lived through our heart and brain. 

Lambert’s influence over my imagination left traces 
that still abide. I used to listen hungrily to his tales, 
full of the marvels which make men, as well as children, 
rapturously devour stories in which truth assumes the 
most grotesque forms. His passion for mystety, and the 
credulity natural to the young, often led us to discuss 
Heaven and Hell. Then Louis, by expounding Sweden- 
borg, would try to make me share in his beliefe concern- 
ing angels. In his least logical arguments there were 
still amazing observations as to the powers of man, which 
gave his words that colour of truth without which 
nothing can be done in any art. The romantic end he 
foresaw as the destiny of man was calculated to flatter 
the yearning which tempts blameless imaginations to 
give themselves up to belieis. Js it not during the 
youth of a nation that its dogmas and idols are conceived ? 
And are not the supernatural beings before whom the 
people tremble the personification of their feelings and 
their magnified desires. 

All that I can now remember of the poetical conversa^ 
tions we held together concerning the Swedish prophet, 
whose works 1 have since had the curiosity to read, may 
be told in a few paragraphs. 

In each of us there are two distinct beings. Accord* 
Ing to Swedenborg, the angel is an individual in whom 
the inner being conquers me external bdng. If a man 
desires to earn his call to be an angel, as soon his 
mind reveals to him hts twofold existence, he must st;r|ve 
to foster the delicate angelic essence that eamts wllhih 
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him. If, for lack of a lucid appreciation of his destiny, 
he allows bodily action to predominate, instead of con^ 
firming hi$ intellectual being, all his powers will be 
absorbed in the use of his external senses, and the angel 
will slowly perish by the materialisation of both natures. 
In the contrary case, if he nourishes his umer being with 
the aliment needful to it, the soul triumphs over matter 
and strives to get free. 

When they separate by the act of what we call death, 
the angel, strong enough then to cast off its wrappings, 
survives and begins its real life. The infinite variety 
which differentiates individual men can only be explained 
by this twofold existence, which, again, is proved and 
ixlade intelligible by that variety. 

In point of fact, the wide distance between a man 
whose torpid intelligence condemns him to evident 
stupidity, and one who, by the exercise of his inner life, 
has acquired the gift of some power, allows us to suppose 
that there is as great a difference between men of genius 
and other beings as there is between the blind and those 
who see. This hypothesis, since it extends creation 
beyond all limits, gives us, as it were, the clue to heaven. 
The beings who, here on earth, are apparently mingled 
without mstinction, are there distributed, according to 
their inner perfection, in distinct spheres whose speech 
and manners have nothing in common. In the invisible 
world, as in the real wond, if some native of the lower 
spheres comes, all unworthy, into a higher sphere, not 
only can he never understand the customs and language 
there, but his mere presence paralyses the voice and 
hearts of those who dwell therein. 

Dante, in his Diving Comedy^ had perhaps some slight 
ihtuitian of those spheres which begin in the world of 
totment, and rise, circle on circle, to the highest heaven. 
Thus Swedenborg’s doctrine is the product of a lucid 
spirit noting down the innumerable signs by which the 
angda manifest their presence among men. 
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This doctrine^ which I have endeavoured to sum up in 
a more or less consistent form^ was set before me hj 
Lambert with all the fascination of mysticism^ swadied 
in the wrappings of the phraseolo^ affected by mystical 
writers: an obscure language full of abstractions, and 
taking such eiSect on the brain, that there are books by 
Jacob Boehm, Swedenborg, and Madame Guyon, so 
strangely powerful that they give rise to phantasies as 
various as the dreams of the opium-eater, Lambert told 
me of mystical focts so extraordinary, he so act^ on 
my imagination, that he made my brain reek 1 

loved to plunge into that realm of mysteij, invisible to 
the senses, in which every one likes to dwell, whether he 
pictures it to himself under the indefinite ideal of the 
Future^ or clothes it in the more solid guise of romance. 
rThese violent revulsions of the mind on itself gave me, 
without my knowing it, a comprehension of its power, 
and accustomed me to the workings of the mind. 

Lambert himself explained everything by his theory of 
the angels. To him pure love — love as we dream of it 
in youth — was the coalescence of two angelic natures. 
Nothing could exceed the fervency with which he 
longed to meet a woman angel. And who better than 
he could inspire or feel love i If anything could give 
an impression of an exquisite nature, was it not the 
SMoniability and kindliness that marked his feelings, his 
words, li^ actions, his lightest gestures, the conjugal 
regard that united us as boys, and that we expressed 
when we called ourselves chumi i 

There was no distinction for us between my ideas and 
his. We imitated each other’s handwriting, so that one 
might write the tasks of both. Thus, if one of us had 
a book to finish and to return to the matheieeitod 
master, he could read on without interruption while the 
other scribbled off his exercise and imposition. We did 
our tasks as though paying a msk on our peace of milid#^ 
If my memory does not play me fidse^ thc^ were seme^ 
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times <U'< remarkable merit when Lambert did them. 
But on the foregone conclusion that we were both of us 
idiots^ the master always went through them under a 
rooted prejudice, and even kept them to read to be 
laughed at by our schoolfellows. 

r remember one afternocuii, at the end of the letpoi), 
which lasted from two till four, the master took posses^ 
sion of a page of translation by Lambert. The passage 
began with, Caius Graeehtitj vir tubitis; Lambert had 
co ptteu ed this by ‘ Caius Gracchus had a noble heart,’ 

^yvnere do you find heart” in tubifisi’ said the 
Father sharply. 

And there was a roar of laughter, while Lambert 
looked at the master in some bewilderment. 

* What would Madame la Baronne de Stael say if she 
could know that you make such nonsense of a word that> 
means of noble fiunily, of patrician rank f ’ 

*She would say that you were an ass!’ said | in a 
muttered tone. 

* Master Poet, you will stay in for a week,’ replied tfie 
master, who unfortunately overheard me. 

liUmbert simply repeated, looking at me with inex> 
(WessiUe afiection^ * f^r ntbUis / ’ 

Madame de Sta3 was, in fiict, partly the cause of 
Lambert’s troubles. On every pretext masters and 
[minlt. threw the name in his teeth, either in irony or in 
cepnxrf; 

Louis lost no time in gstting lumself *kept in’ ,to 
share my imprisonment. Freer thus than in any other 
dreumstanem, we could talk the whole day loioig in the 
dkqce of the dormitories, where each tx^ had a cubicle 
da font equate, the partitions consisting at the top of 
tipm. bars. Tfoe doors, fitted with gratings were locked 
at nfl^t and opened in the m<»ming under the eye uf the 
whoae duty it was to superintend our ntingupd 
ftdng to fae^ The creak of these ^es, which 4m 
'mXkfgt unlocked with remarkable expe^rasn, 

H 
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wtt a s6iiiul‘ peculiar to that college. These little celte 
'mue eur prison, and bc^ were sometimes shut Up thtfre 
for * month at a time. The boys in these cohj^ were 
ilhder the stern e^ of the prefect, a sort of cmtsot uriu) 
stole up at certain hour^ or at unexpected moments, 
sHrii a silent step, to heir if we were talking instead of 
Writing our im^itlons. But a few walnut Sh^ 
dropped on the stairs, or the sharpness of our hearing, 
almost tdways enabled us to beware of his coming, m we 
could give oursdves up without anxiety to our fevgu ri te 
studied. However, as books were prcdiibit^, our pHon 
hours were chiefly filled up with metaphysical discutsion^ 
M with relating singular fects connected with the 
phenomena of mind. 

One of the most extraordinary of these inctdmts 
berond question is this, which I will here record, not 
only because it concerns Lambert, but because it periiaps 
was the turning^-point of his scientific career. By the 
law of custom in all schools, Thursday and Sunday Wem 
holidays ; but the services, n^ich we were made to attend 
very regular^ so completely fiUed up SundtW, that we 
Cbflsidt^ liiursday our only real day of fireedOm. 
After once attending mass, we had a long day before us 
lo spend 1ft ufeUos in the country round the to#il of 
VenddMe. The mtuibr of Rbehambeau Was the most 
foteresring object of oiir excursions, perhaps by reason of 
its distance , the smaller boys were very seldom taken On 
sb fetigtiing an mcpeditkm. However, once or twice a 
yewr tM c&S'Biasten would hold out RoehBmfaeaa«B<a 
reward for diligence. 

fo iSti, towards die end of the spring, we were tie 
diene fee the first time. Our anxiety to asc this finaew 
^ftteau of rftachambeau, where the owAcx soatetnues 
treated the boys to milk, nmde us all very good^ tuid 
himfered the outing. Neither Limbert tuxt Ihad 
Over s<^ the pretty vallty ef the Loir wl^ere the house 
■iiwidd. Sb his ima^natton end mine wt^ |Pie«fa eKcfood 
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hy ih» pro&pett of this excursion^ which filled the School 
with traditional dee. We talked of it aU the Evening, 
planning to spend in fruit or milk such money as we had 
saved) against all the habits of SchooMife. 

After dinner next day, we set out at half-past twelve, 
each provided with a square hunch of bread, given to us 
for Our afternoon snack. And off we went^ as giy as 
swallows, marching in a body on the famous oMteaU 
with an eagerness which would at first allow of no 
fatigue. When we reached the hill, whence we looked 
dcThm on the house standing halfway down the slope, on 
the devious valley through which the river winds and 
Sparkles between meadows in graceful curves-^a beauti^ 
ful landscape, one of those scenes to which the keen 
emotions of early youth or of love lend such a Charm, 
that it is wise never to see them a^in in later years-4 
Louis Lambert said to me, ^ Why, I saw this last night 
in a dream.* 

He recognised the clump of trees under which we 
were standing, the grouping of the woods, the colour of 
the water, the turrets of the ch&teau, the details, the 
distance, in fact every part of the prospect which he 
looked on for the first time. We were mere children 5 
1, at any rate, who was but thirteen ; Louis, at fifteen, 
might have the precocity of genius, but at that time we 
were incapable of falsehood in the most trivial matters of 
our life as friends. Indeed, if Lambert’s powerful mind 
had any presendtiient of the importance of such facts, he 
was for Mm appreciating their whole bearing $ ind he 
quite astonished by this incident. I asked him if be 
had itot perhaps been brought to Rochambeau in his 
itiEMiey, and my question struck him ; but after thinking 
H ovhfv he answered in the negative. This incident^ 
analo|ou$ to what may be known of the phenomena Of 
sleep in several persons, will illustrate the beginniirgs of 
Lamtiett’s Utiq of talent J he took it, in foct, as the oasis 
whole using a fragment— as Cuvier did hr 
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anotber bnuicb of inquiry — as a clue to the reconatmo* 
turn of a compete system. 

At thU moment we were sittine together on an old 
oak-stump, and after a few minutes" reflection, Louis said 
to me — 

* If the landscape did not come to me — ^wfaich U is 
absurd to imagine — I must have come here. If I was 
here while I was asleep in my cubicle, does not that 
constitute a complete severance of my body and my inner 
being i Does it not prove some inscrutable locomotive 
faculty in the spirit with effects resembling tlAMe 
of locomotion in the body? Well, then, if my t{Hrit 
and my body can be severed during sleep, why should I 
not insist on their separating in the same way wlulo I 
am awake i 1 see no half-way mean between the two 
propositions. 

* But if we go further into details : Either the facts are 
due to the action of a Acuity which brings out a second 
being to whom my body is merely a hu^ since 1 was 
in my cell, and yet 1 saw the landscape — and this upsets 
many systems; or the hurts took place either in some 
nerve centre, of which the name is yet to be discovered* 
where our feelings dwell and moves or else in the 
cerebral centre, where ideas are formed. This last 
hymthesis gives rise to some strange questiona. | 
walked, I saw, I heard. Motion is inconceivaUe but in 
spaa^ sound acts only at certain angles or on surfiusH^ 
colour is caused only by light. If, in the dark, vrith 
qws shut, I saw, in myself, coloured objects j if I heard 
sopnds in the most perfect silence and without the coqdih 
dims remusite for the production of sound ; if without 
stirring I traversed wide tracts of space, there muM he 
inner hmulties independent of the external laiwa 
l^ysics- Material nature must be penetrabb ^ tite 
sprit- , 

* How b it that men have hitherto ^ven m li^le 
thought to the phenomena of sleep, which 
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that man has a doubie life i May there not be a new 
science Ivin^ beneath them?’ he added, striking his 
brow witn hts hand. * If not the elements of a science, 
at any rate the revelation of stupendous pourers in man } 
at least th^ prove a frequent severance of our two 
natures, the feet I have bran thinking out lor a very 
long dme. At last, then, 1 have hit on evidence to 
show the superiority that distinguishes our latent senses 
from our corporeal senses ! Horn duplex! 

* And yet,’ he went on, after a pause, with a doubtful 
sfatug, * ^haps we have not two natures ; perhaps we 
are merely gifted with personal and perfectible qualities, 
of which the development within us produces certain 
unobserved phenomena of activity, penetration, and 
vision. In our love of the marvellous a passion begotten 
of our pride, we have translated these effects into poetical 
inventions because we did not uitderstand them. It is 
so convenient to deife the incomprehensible ! 

* I should, I own, lament over the loss of my illusions. 
I so much wished to believe in our twofold nature and 
in Swedenborg’s angels. Must this new science destroy 
them i Yes { for the study of our unknown properties 
involves us in a sdence that appears to be materialistic, 
for the Spirit uses divides and animates the Substance % 
but it doM not destroy it.’ 

He reauaned penstvs almost sad. Perhaps he saw the 
^Nsams of his youth as swaddling clothes that he must 
won shake off. 

* Siffht and hearing are, no doubt, the sheaths for a very 
ntttrvmma instrumenS’ said Iw, hughing at his own 
figure of speech. 

' ; AHwiyMthcn he was talking to me of Heaven and Hell, 
he^wtfekio treat of Nature as being mastery but now, 
as he pronounced these last words, mg vrith presefeifoS, 
he teei^ to soar mme boldly than ever above the fauuh- 
aj»l hh forehead seemed ready to burst wifoi thh 
ilMttus (ff jgeniai; His powers— menud powers we must 
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call them till some new term is foond-^seemed to Audi 
from the mgans intended to express them. His eyes 
^ot out thoughts} his uplifted hand, his silent nut 
tremulmis lips were eloquent; his burning glance was 
radiant} at last his head, as though too heavy, of 
exhausted too eager a flight, fell on his breast. This 
bo^'.— this giant-^bent his head, took my hand and clasped 
it in his own, which was damp, so fevered was he for the 
search for truth } then, after a pause, he said— • 

* 1 shall be ftmous ! — And you too,’ he added after a 
pause. *We will both study the Chemistry of the 
Will.’ 

Noble soul I I recognised his superiority, though he 
took great care never to make me feel it. He mred 
with me all the treasures of his mind, and regarded me 
as instrumental in his discoveries, leaving me the crecht 
of my insignificant contributions. He was dways as 
mcious as a woman in love} he had all the biUhfiil 
ftwling, the delicacy of soul which make life happy and 
pleasant to endure. 

On the following day he began writing what he called 
a jreetitt 9 H th* WiU\ his subsequent reflections' led 
to many changes in its {flan imd metiM ; but tim incident 
of that day was certainly the germ of the work, juSt as the 
electric s^k nlways fmt by Mesmer at the approach of 
a particular man>servant was the startin^point of his 
discoveries in magnetism, a science till then interred 
under the mysteries of Isis, of Delphi, of the cave of 
Trophonius, end rediscover^ by that m»digious 
close on Lavater, and the precursor of GalL ' 

Lambert’s id^ suddenly illuminated by this flash of 
l^ght, aasmaed vaster proportions} he diseiitai^^ wurtain 
trutm ftom hia many acquistMons and brought thfltn linto 
order} dieo, like a founder, be cast the modejl.<^ his 
amrk. ‘At the end of sk months’ indefodghhl0‘l|b9nii^ 
TiMlbert’s writings excited the curiosity of QW csihr* 
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piuiioiu, and became tbe object of cruel practical jokes 
which led to a, fatal issue. 

One day one of the masters, who was bent on seeing 
the manuscripts, enlisted the aid of our tyrants, and e^e 
to seize, by fprce, a box that contained the precious 
papers. Lambert and I defended it with incredible 
courage. The trunk was locked, our aggressors could 
not open it, but they tried to smash it in the struggle a 
stroke of malignity at which we shrieked with rage. 
Some of the boy^ with a sense of justice, or struck per- 
haps by our heroic defence, advised the attacking party 
to leave us in peace, crushing us with insulting con" 
tempt* Hut suddenly, brought to the spot by the noise 
of a battle, Father Haugoult roughly intervened, inquir- 
ing as to the cause of the fight. Our enemies had 
interrupted us in wrjting our impositions, and 
class-master came to protect his slaves. The foe,^ fn 
self^efence, betrayed the existence of the mantiscript- 
The dreadhil Haugoult insisted on our giving up ^ 
box j if we should resist, he would have it broken open. 
Lamhert gave him the key} the master took out thp 
ps^rs, glanced through them, and said, as be confiscated 
them— 

‘ And it is for such rubbish as this that you neglect 
yfouF lessops I ’ 

Large tears fell from Lambert’s eyes, wrung from hint 
as mu^ by a a^stse of his offended moral snperiori^ as 
by the gratmtous insult and betrayal that we had 
suffered. W« gave the accusers a glance qf stietA 
isproach '• bad they not delivered us over to the commno 
enemy f If the cotnmon law of school entitled them,i^ 
thia^ us, did it not require them to keep silence ae tp 
emt misdeeds i 

a moment they were no doubt ashamed of 
baseness. 

4 i^lhe* Haugoult probaUy sold the 

Wiff to a local grocer, unconscious of the saen^fir 
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treasare, of which the germs thus fell into unworthy 
hands. 

Six months later I left the school, and I do not know 
u^hether Lambert ever recommenced his labours. Our 
parting threw him into a mood of the darkest melan- 
eholy. 

It was in memory of the disaster that befeU Louis’s 
book that, in the tale which comes first in these £tudety 
I adopted the title invented by Lambert for a work of 
fiedon, and save the name of a woman who was dear to 
him to a girl characterised by her self-devotion } but this 
is not all I have borrowed from him : his character and 
<)Ccu|;>atioins were of great value to me in writing diat 
bcfok, and the subject arose from some reminiscences df 
otfr youthful meditations. This present volume is 
intended as a modest monument, a broken column, to 
commemorate the life of the man who bequeathed to 
mb all he had to leave — his thoughts. 

In that boyish effort Lambert had enshrined the idoB 
of a man. Ten years later, when I met some leamol 
men who were devoting serious attention to the 
phenomena that had struck us and that Lambert had 
so nuuvellou^V 'analysed, I understood the value of his 
w<vk, then already forgotten as childish. I at oncb 
spent several months in recalling the principal theories 
mscovered by my j^r school-mate, mving collected 
my reminiscences, I can boldly state that, by iSta, he 
bad 'proved, diving and set forth in his Treatise several 
ibt|^irtant nets of which, as he had declared, evida^ 
waS certain to come sooner or later. His philosophlcat 
q^nladons ought ondoubtedly to gain him recognii^ 
wBne of the great thinkers woo have appeared at^whlS 
wE^iils among men, to reveal to them thehateskefehpn 
of some science to come, of which the roots spteld 
which,' in due dole, bring forth 'mir ^oit jin 
fie inteOectual inhere. Thm a humble ardsaii, Bentera 
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Patissy, searching the soil to find minerak for glazing 
(lottem proclaimed) in the sixteenth century, with the 
infidlible intuition of genius, geological facts which it is 
now the glory of Cuvier and BufFon to have demon- 
strated. 

I cai^ I b^eve, give some idea of Lambert^ Treatise 
by stating the chief propositions on which it was based } 
but, in spite of myself, I shall strip them of the ideas in 
which they were clothed, and which were indeed their 
indispensable accompaniment. I started on a different 
l»th) and only made use of those of his researches which 
answered the purpose of my scheme. 1 know not, 
therefore, whether as his disciple I can fiiithfully expound 
his views, having assimilated them in the first instance 
so as to <^ur them with my own. 

New ideas require new words, or a new and expanded 
use of old words, extended and defined in their meaning. 
Thus Lambert, to set forth the basis of his system, had 
adopted certain common words that answered to his 
notions. The word Will he used to connote the 
medium in which the mind moves, or to use a less 
abstract expression, the mass of power by which man 
CM reproduce, outside himself, the actions constituting 
his external life. Volidon^—a word due to Locke—* 
^iqnessed the act ^ which a man exerts his will. The 
word Mitid, Or Thought, which he regarded as the 
quintessential product of the Will, also represented the 
medium in wUch the ideas originate to which diought 
gives substance. The Idea, a name common to eve;ty 
erdadoA of the t»ain, constituted the act by which man 
uses his mind. Thus the Will and the Mind were the 
two gmtemdng forces ; the Volition and the Idea were 
the'twomdducts. Volition, he thought, was the Idlh 
evolved TOm the abstract state to a concrete state, fiom 
fes gemersttive fluid to a solid expression, so to speak, if 
liicS tvefds may be taken to formulate notions so diftmi|L 
of'^finition. According to him, the Mind and Ideik 
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are the motion and the outcome of our inner organisa- 
tiont just as the Will and Volition are of our external 
activity. 

He gave the Will precedence over the Mind. 

*You must will before you can think/ he said. 
‘Many beings live in a condition of Willing without 
ever attaining to the condition of Thinking. In the 
Norths life is long ; in the South, it is shorter } but in 
the North we see torpor, in the South a constant 
excitability of the Will, up to the point where from an 
excess of cold or of heat the organs are almost nullified.’ 

The use of the word * medium * was suggested to him 
hy an observation he had made in his childhood, though, 
to he sure, he had no suspicion then of its importance, 
but its singularity naturally struck his delicately alert 
imagination. His mother, a fragile, nervous woman, 
all sensitiveness and afFectton, was one of those bein^ 
created to represent womanhood in all the perfection of 
her attributes, but relegated by a mistaken fete to mo 
low a place in the social scale. Wholly loving, and 
consequently wholly suffering, she died young, having 
thrown all her energies into her motherly lovf. 
Lambert, a child of six, lying, but not always ^ping, 
in a cot by his mother’s saw the electric qiarlfe from 
her hair when she combed it. The man of fifemn 
made scientific application of this fimt which had amused 
t^ child, a feet beyond dispute, of which thma is ample 
evidmice in many instances, especially of women who 
by a sad fiuality are doomed to let unappreciated feeing 
evaporate in the air, or some superabundant power rm 
to waste. 

In su^rt of bis definitions, Lambmt propounded a 
jglriety of prehlems to be solved, challenges flung nut tP 
science^ though he propo^ to seek the folw^ ^ 
himself. He mquired, for instance, whether the edemmit 
fhat che^tutes electricity does ncM^ enter as a hase hKto 
the specific fiuid whence our Ideas and Volidons praechdl 
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Whether the hair, which loses its colour, turns white, 
h»lb out, or disappears, in proportion to the decay or 
crystallisation of our thoughts, may not be in fimt a 
capillary system, either absorbent or diffusive, and wholly 
electrical r Whether the fluid phenomena of the Will, 
a matter generated within us, and spontaneously reacting 
under the impress of conditions as yet unobserv^ were 
at all more extraordinary than those of the invisible and 
intangible fluid produced by a voltaic pile, and applied to 
the nervous system of a dead man ? Whether the 
formatbn of Ideas and their constant diffusion was leas 
incomprehensible than evaporation of the atoms, imper- 
ceptible indeed, but so violent in their effects, that are 
^yen off from a grain of musk without any km of 
weight. Whether, granting that the function of the 
skin is purely protective, absorbent, excretive, and 
tactile, the circulation of the blood and all its mechanism 
would not correspond with the transubstantiation of our 
Wm, as the circulation of the nerve fluid corresponds tp 
that of the Mind ? Finally, whether the more or less 
rapid affluence of these two real subsmnces may not be 
the result of a certain perfection or imperfection of 
organs whose conditions require investigation in every 
maniflntation I 

Having sec forth these principles, he proposed to class 
the phenomena of human life in two series of distinct 
rmuits, demanding, with the ardent insistency of con- 
viction, a special analysis for each. In fact, having 
ofoetv^ in almost every type of created thit% ttfo 
s^rate motipps, he assumed, nay, he asserted, their 
miJttence in our human nature, and designated this vital 
antithesb Action and Jleaction. 

f A dctire^’ he saifi^ * is a foct completely accomplished' 
ha our wlB before it is accomplished externallv^’ 

Haime tita sumrtotal of our Volitions aan <wr Idem 
.smutifotes Action, and the sum-total of onr caternal 
[•eta he called Reaction. 
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When I subsequently read the observations maite by 
Biehat on the duuity of our external senses, I waa redly 
bewildered by my recollections, recognising the ttartline 
ccnnddences between the views of that celebrated 
physiologist and those of Louis Lambert. They both 
died too young, and they had with equal steps arrived at 
the same strange truths. Nature has in every case been 
pleased to ^ive a twofold purpose to the various apparatus 
that constitute her creatures ; and the twofold action 
the human organism, which is now ascertained beyond 
dispute, proves by a mass of evidence in daily life how 
true were Lambert’s deductions as to Action and Reaction. 

The inner Being, the Being of Action — the word 
he used to designate an unknown specialisation-^e 
mysterious nexus of fibrils to which we owe the 
inadequately investigated powers of thou^t and will->- 
in short, tne nameless entity which sees, acts, foresees 
the end, and accomplishes everything before express* 
ing itself in any physical phenomenon — must, in con- 
formity with its nature, be free from the physical con- 
ditions by which the external Being of Reaction^ the 
visible man, is fettered in its manifestation. From this 
followed a multitude of logical explanation as to those 
results of our twofold nature which appear the Stranges^ 
and a rectification of various systems in which truth and 
fidsehood are m^gled. 

Certain men, having had a glimpse of some phenonMi^ 
of die natural working of the Being of Action, were, Klee 
Swedemborg, carried away above thb world by t^r 
ardent soul, thirsting for poetry, and filled with dm 
Irvine Spirit. Thus, in their ignorance of the 'CaUfef 
and their admiration of the fiicts, they pleased ttfeir 
regaidini thm inner man as diving and ctWMtlifmhg 
a mystied hidterse. Hence we have angdh 1 ’ A 
iOuimn wfaidi Lamb^ would never abandbi^ ehmidiing 
it even when the ewwd of hb logic w» cutting 
daaaJing wings. 
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*He»yen,’he would say)*in.u8ty after all, be the sur- 
vival our perfected faculties, and hell the void into 
which our unperfected hiculties are cast away.’ 

But how, then, in the ages when the understanding 
had preserved the religious and spiritualist ii^ressions, 
whids prevailed from the time of Christ tiU that of 
Descartes, between huth and doubt, how could men help 
accounting for the mysteries of our nature otherwise 
than by wvine interpmition ? Of whom but of God 
Himself could sages demand an account of an invisiUe 
creature so actively and so reactivcly sensitive, gifted with 
faculties so extensive, so improvable by use, and so power- 
ful under certain occult influences, that they could 
smnetimes see it annihilate, b^ some phenomenon of 
^ht or movement, space in its two manifestations— 
'l^e and Distance— of which the former is the space of 
the intellect, the latter is physical space? Sometimes 
they found it reconstructing the past, either by the 
power of retrospective vision, or by the mjrstery of a 
palingenesis not unlike the power a man might have of 
detecting in the form, integument, and embryo in a seed, 
the flowos of the past, and the numberless variations of 
their colour, scent, and shape ; and sometimes, again, it 
could be seen vaguely foreseeing the future, either 1^ its 
apprehension of final causes, or by some phenomenon of 
physical pre-sentiment. 

Other men, less poetically religious, cold, and argu- 
mentative — quacks perhaps, but enthusiasts in brain at 
least, if not in heart — recognising some isolated examples 
of such plwnomena, admitted their truth while refusing 
to coo^der them as radiating from a common centre. 
£ach of these was, then, bent on constructing a science 
OMC of a aimpie feet. Hence arose demonology^ jfudiciaf 
astftdogy, the Mack arts, in short, every frum of divinadon 
founded on circumstances that werp^ essentially tmnsicais, 
became the^ mried according to men’s tempennafeit, 
and to conditions that are still completdy unknown. 
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But from these eriun of the leerned, and the 
ecclesiastical trials under which fell so many ihartyrs to 
their own powerS) starring evidence was derived of the 
prodigious faculties at the command of the Being of 
Action, which, according to Lambert, can abstract ittolf 
Conlpteteiy from the Being of Reaction, bursting its 
envebpe, and inercing walls by its potent vision} a 
phettomenon known to the Hin<loos, as missionaHeS teH 
us, by the name Toieiad ; or again, by another feculty, 
can grasp in the brain, in spite of its closest convolu^- 
tions, the ideas which are formed or forming there, and 
the wikole of post consciousness. 

‘If apparitions are not impossible,* said Lambert^ 
^they mint be due to a faculty of discerning the ideas 
which represent man in his purest essence, whose life, 
imperisfaable perhaps, escapes our grosser senses, thou^ 
thcv may become perceptible to the inner being whOn 
it ^ reached a high degree of ecstasy, or a groat 
perfection of vision.* 

I know — though my remembrance is now vague-^ 
that Lambert, by following the results of Mind and Will 
step by step, after he had established their laws, accounted 
for a multitude of phenomena which, till then, had been 
rogUrded with reason as incomprehensible. Thus wizardk 
men possessed, those gifted with second sight, and 
demoniacs of every degree — the victims of the MiddlO 
Ages — ^became the subject of explanations so iiaturaI,^ftiBt 
their ve^simplicitv often seenmd to me the seal of f heir 
truth. The marvellous gifts which the Church effRome, 
jealoas of dl arteries, punished with the stake^ wott^ fat 
Louis’s opinion, the result of certain affinities bdtwten the 
constituent elements of matter and those of mifid, which 
(Hoeeed from the same source. The man holding a hi^ 
Mid when he found a iqpring of water was guideu IWsOfee 
aatipad^ of sratpajl^ or which he was uneofuckias} 
nodiiiig but the eccentricity of these pltenotoenSi oofdd 
have availed to give some of them histom certtinty'. 
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Sympathioi hate rarely been {xvved) diey allbrd a 
kind of pleasure which those who are so happy as to 
possess them tarely speak of unless they are abnorntally 
singular, and even then only in the priva^ of intimate 
intercourse, where everything is buiisd. But the anti* 
pathiet that arise from the inversion of affinities have, 
vtty ha^ly, been recorded when developed in ffimt^hs 
men. Thus, Bayle had h3rsteric8 when he beard stamr 
splashil^, Scaliger turned pale at the sight of water-creSS, 
Erasmus was thrown into a fever by the smril of fish. 
These three antipathies were connected with water. 
The Due d’Epemon fainted at the sight of a bare, 
TydiO-Brahe at that of a fox, Henri ni. at the presence 
of a cat. the Marfchal d’Albret at the sight of a wild 
hog } these antipathies were produced by animal emana- 
tiaitt, and often took effect at a areat distance. The 
Chevalier de Guise, Marie de’ Medici, and many other 
person^have felt faint at seeing a rose even in a psunting. 
Lwd Bacon, whether he were forewarned or no of an 
eclipse of the moon, always fell into a syncope while it 
iast^ i and his viudity, suspended while the phenomenon 
lasted, 'tfas restored as soon as it was over without his 
feeling any further inconvenience. These effects of 
antipathy, all well authenticated, and chosen from aauHig 
many Wnich history has happen^ to (ureserve, arc enough 
to give U'Chie to tro i^mpathies which remain uftkfiown. 

This fragment tff Lambert’s investigations, which I 
remember from among his essays, will throw a light on 
the method on which he worked. I need not emphasise 
the obvious connection between this theory and the 
collateral sciences projected by Gall and Lavater j they 
woe its natural coroU^i and every more (ht less scientifK 
brain will discern the ramifications by which it is in* 
eyitabfy’ connected with the phrenological observationstOf 
Ope «td die speculations on physiognomy of the odwr. 

Meamer’s discovery, so imporomt, mough as ydt ah 
Ifriie apfuddatedy was idso embodied in « single seeddn 
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of tbk tretudse, though Louis did not know die Swiss 
doctor’s writings — which are few and brief. 

A simple and logical inference from these principles 
led him to perceive that the will might be eccumulated 
bf a contractile effort of the inner maO) and then^ ^fr 
another effort, projected or even imparted, to materm 
object. Thus, the whole force of a num must have the 
property of reacting on other men, and of infusing into 
them an essence foreign to their own, if they could not 
protect themselves against such an aggression. The 
evidence of this theorem of the science of humanity is, 
of course, very multihurious} but there is nothing to 
establish it beyond question. We have only the notorious 
disaster of Marius and his harangue to the Cimbrian 
commanded to kill him, or the august injuncdcm of a 
mother to the Lion of Florence, in historic proof Of 
instances of such lightning flashes of mind. To 
Lambert, then. Will and Thought were living firm ; and 
he spoke of them in such a way as to impress his bdief 
on the hearer. To him these two forces were, in a way, 
visible, tangible. Thought was slow or alert, heavy oi 
nimble, light at dark ; he ascribed to it all the attributes 
of an active agent, and thought of it as rising, resting, 
waking, expanding, growmg old, shrinking, becoming 
atrophi^ or resuscitating} he described and 

specified all its actions by the strangest words In our 
language, spring of its spontaneite, its strength, and 
all its qualities with a kind of intuitim which emdded 
barn to recognise all the manifestations of its mbstaittiid 
existence. 

^Often,* said he, *in the midst of quiet, and silence^ 
when our inner multies are dormant, when we ha^ 
given ourselves up to sweet repose, wh«i a sort rrf 
omkness reigns within us, and we are loat in tihe eon^ 
temfdation m things outdde us^ an idea lies 

forth, and rushes wi4& the swiftness of U^tiung eScrass 
^ infinite space which our inner vimm aUows us to 
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perceive. T^is radiant ideai springing into existence 
like a will-o’-tbe-wisp9 dies out never to return } an 
ephemeral life, like that of babes who give their parents 
such infinite joy and sorrow ; a sort of still-born blossom 
in the fields <h the mind. Sometimes an idea, instead of 
springing forcibly into life and dying unembodied, dawns 
gradually, hovers in the unknown limbo of the organs 
where it has its birth ; exhausts us by long gestation, 
develops, is itself fruitful, grows outwardly in all the grace 
of youth and the promising attributes of a long life ; it am 
endure the closest inspection, invites it, and never tires 
the sight ; the investigation it undergoes commands the 
admiration we give to works slowly elaborated. Some*- 
times ide»^ are evolved in a swarm; one brings another; 
they come linked together ; they vie with each other ; 
they fiy in clouds, wild and headlong. Again, they ri^ 
Up pallid and misty, and perish for want of strength or 
of nutrition ; the vital force is lacking. Or aj^m, on 
certain days, they rush down into the depths to light up" 
that immense obscurity; they terrify us and leave the 
soul dejected. 

* Idm are a complete system within us, resembling a 
natural kingdom, a sort of flora, of which the icono- 
graphy will one day be outlined by some man who will 
perhm be accounted a madman. 

* Vm, within us and without, everything testifies to 
the livingness of those exquisite creations, which 1 com- 
pare mm flowers in obi^ience to some unutterable 
revelation of their true nature ! 

^ Their being produced as the final cause of man is, 
afmr all, not more amaaing than the production of peih 
lume and colour in aplant Perfumes ar0 ideas, perhaps ! 

> ^ When we consider that the line where flesh ends 
mi the naU' beftins contains the invisiUe and inexf^c- 
able or the conitimt transformation jof a fluid 

intp been, must confess that nothing is impossible in 
idm fipuwellaus modifications of buman tisane, 

o 
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* And are there not in our inner nature phenomena of 
weight and motion comparable to those of {Physical 
nature ? Suspense, to choose an examjde vivully familiar 
to evei^body, is painful only as a result of die law in virtue 
of which the weight of a body is multiplied by its velo- 
city. The weight of the feeling produced by suspense 
increases by the constant addition of past pain to the 
pain of the moment. 

* And then, to what, unless it be to the electric fluid, 
are we to attribute the magic by which the Will enthrones 
itself so imperiously in ^ eye to demolish obstacles at 
the behest of genius, thunders in the voice, or filters in 
spite of dissimulation, through the human fhune ? The 
current of that sovereign fluid, which, in obedience to 
the high pressure of thought or of feeling, flows in a torrent 
or is reduced to a mere thread, and collects to flash in 
lightnings, is the occult agent to which are due the evil 
or the Iwneficent efforts of Art and Passion — intonation 
'of voice, whether harsh or suave, terrible, lascivious, 

horrifying or seductive by turns, thrilling the heart, the 
nerves, or the brain at our will ; the marvels of the 
touch, the instrument of the mental transfusions of a 
myriad artists, whose creative fingers are aUe, after pas- 
sionate study, to reproduce the forms of nature Of, 
again, the infinite gradations of the ^ ftom dull 
inertia to the emission of the most terrifying gleams. 

‘ By this system God is bereft of none of His rights. 
Mind, as a form of matter, has brought me a nevr con- 
viction of His greatness.’ 

After hearing him discourse thus, after receiving into 
my soul his look like a ray light, it was difficUtt not 
to be dazaled by bis conviction and carried away by ^ 
arguments. The Mind appeared to me as a pufdy paysi- 
tiiu power. Surrounded by its innumerable prog(!sny« ft 
svaS a new oonosption ot humanity under a iiietr 

lliis brief sfcetdi of the laws which, as 'Littidtart 
maintained) eonstituas the formula of ow m^blteei^nittSt 
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suffice to give a notion of the prodigious activity of his 
spirit feeding on itself. Louis had sought for proofs of 
his theories in the history of great men, whose lives, as 
set forth by their biographers, supply very curious par- 
ticulars as to the operation of their understanding. His 
memory allowed him to recall such facts as might serve 
to supf^rt his statements ; he had appended them to each 
chapter in the form of demonstrations, so as to give to 
many of his theories an almost mathematical certainty. 
The works of Cardan, a man gifted with singul^ 
powers of insight, supplied him with valuable materials. 
He had not forgotten that Apollonius of Tyana had, in 
Asia, announced the death of the tyrant with every 
detail of hU execution, at the very hour when it was 
taking place in Rome $ nor that Plotinus, when far away 
from rorph]rrius, was aware of his friend’s intention to 
kill himself, and flew to dissuade him ^ nor the incident 
in the last century, proved in the free of the most 
incredulous mockery ever known — an incident most 
surprising to men who were accustomed to regard doubt 
as a weapon against the fret alone, but simple enough to 
believers — the fret that Alphonzo-Maria di Liguori, 
Bishop of Saint-Agatha,administered consolations to Pope 
GanganeUi, who saw him, heard him, and answered him, 
while the Bishop himself, at a great ^stance from Rome, 
was iir a trance at home, in the chair where he commonly 
sat on his return from Mass. On recovering conscious- 
nec^ he saw all his attendants kneeling beside him, 
believing him to be dead : * My friends,^ said he, * the 
Holy Father is just dead.’ Two days later a letter con- 
firmed the news. The hour of the Pope’s death coin^ 
cBed with that when the Bishop had been restored to Us 
fis^uxal state; 

Nor had Lambert omitted the yet more recent adven- 
timsof an Engftsh girl who was pasrionately attached to 
a saik^^ aiU set out from London to seek him. She 
foimd him, without a guide, making her way alone in the 
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North American wilderness^ reaching him just in thm 
to save bis life. 

Louis had found confirmatory evidence in the mysteries 
of the ancients, in the acts of the martynM-in which 
glorious instances may be found of the triumph of human 
wU4 in the demonology of the Middle Ages, in criminal 
triak and medical researches ; always selecting the real 
feet, the probable phenomenon, with admirable sagacity. 

All this rich collection of scientific anecdotes, cullod 
from so many books, most of them worthy of credit, 
served no doubt to wrap parcels in ; and this work, which 
was curious, to say the least of it, as the outcome of a 
most extraordinary memory, was doomed to destruc* 
tion. 

Among the various cases which added to the value of 
Iiamhertk Tnatisi was an incident that had taken place 
in his own femily, of which he had told me before he 
wrote his essay. This fact, bearing on the post^existence 
of the inner man, if I may be allowed to coin a new 
word for a phenomenon hitherto nameless, struck me so 
forcibly that I have never forgotten it. His father and 
mother were being forced into a lawsuit, of which the 
loss would leave them with a stain on their good name, 
the only thing they had in the world. Hence thmr 
anxiety m» very great when the question first hrose as 
to whether they should pdid to the plaintiff’s ut^st 
demands^ or should defena themselves against him. The 
matter came under discussion one autumn eVeqing^ 
before a turf fire in the room used by the tanner and mi 
wife. TUro or three relations were invited to thk femily 
Gotuicily ftud among others Louis’s maternal great-graiiaf 
father, an old labourer, much bent, but with a yenckabb 
and dignified countenance, bright eyes, and a bald, yeUow 
hca^ which jgrew a few locks of thin,' wbhro hain 
Like the Obi of the K^roes, or the Sajpuneeenf like 
Indian savage, Iw waa a tort of oracley coMulmd on 
importane oocasioiis. His fend was dUed l^ hie giandf 
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children, who fed and served him ; he predicted rain and 
fine weather, and told them when to mow the hay and 
gather the croips. The barometric exactitude of his 
forecasts was quite famous, and added to the confidence 
and respect he inspired. For whole days he would sit 
immovable in his armchair. This state of rapt medi* 
tation often came upon him since his wife’s death ; 
he had been attached to her with the truest and most 
faithful affection. 

This discussion was held in his presence, but he did 
not seem to mve much heed to it. 

^My children,’ said he, when he was asked for his 
opinion, ^ this is too serious a matter for me to decide on 
aione. ! must go and consult my wife.’ 

The old man rose, took his stick, and went out, to the 
great astonishment of the others, who thought him 
mdt. He presently came back and said — 

^ I did not have to go so far as the graveyard j your 
mother came to meet me ; I found her by the brook. 
She tells me that you will find some receipts in the 
hands of a notary at Blois, which will enable you to gain 
your suit.’ 

The words were spoken in a firm tone ; the old man's 
ddnieaitour and countenance showed that such an appari* 
ciOn was habitual with him. In feet,. the disputed receipts 
were found, and the lawsuit Was not attempted. 

This event, under his fiither’s roof and to his own 
knowledge, when Louis was nine years old, contributed 
largely to Us belief in Swedenborg’s miraculous vtsioiis, 
for in the course oi that philosopher’s life he repeatedly 
gave proofs of the power of sight developed in his Inner 
As he grew older, and as his intelligence was 
dc^oped, Lambert was naturally led to seek in the laws 
of nature for the causes of the miracle which, in his 
childhood, had captivated his attention. What name 
Can be given to the chance which brought within his 
keh to many foctsand books bearing on such phenomena, 
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md made btia the principal subject and actor in such 
marvellous nuuufestations of mind ? 

If Lambert had no other title to lame than the hut of 
hn havinp formulated, in his sixteenth yeu, such a 
psychological dictum as this : — * The events which bear 
witness to the action of the human race, and are the out- 
come of its intellect, have causes bj which th^ are 
preconceived, as our actions are accomplished in our 
mind before they are reproduced by the outer mans 
presentiments or predictions are the perception of these 
causes’ — I think we may deplore in him a genius 
equal to Pascal, Lavoisier, or Laplace. His chimerical 
notions about angels perhaps overruled his wotk too 
long ; but was it not in trying to make gold that the 
alchemists unconsciously created chemistry? At the 
same time, Lambert, at a later period, studied compara- 
tive anatomy, physics, geometry, and other sciences 
bearing on his discoveries, and this was undoubtedly with 
the purpose of collecting huts and submitting them to 
aiuiiysis — ^the only torch that can guide us through thq 
dark places of the most inscrutable work of nature. He 
had too much good sense to dwell among the clouds of 
theories which can all be expressed in a rew words. In 
our day, is not the simplest demonstration based on £ict| 
more highly esteemed than the most specious system 
though defended by more or less ingenious inductions? 
But as 1 did not know him at the period of his life when 
Us cogitations were, no doubt, the most productive of 
restdtSy I can only conjecture what the bent of his work 
must have been mm wt of his first efforts of thought. 

It is^casy to see where his Trtatise en tiu was 
faulty. Though gifted already with the powers which 
characterise superior men, he was but a boy. His tvain, 
though endowed with a gr»t feculty fw afastractiiOt||| 
wsas still full of the delightful beliefs that hov« SHTOunu 
youth. Hius his conception, while at some pmnts it 
touched .the ripest fruits of his genius, still, % many 
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mor 0 ^ dung to the smaller elements of ht g^erms. To 
certain readers^ lovers of poetry, what he chiefly lacked 
must have been a certain vein of interest. 

But his work bore the stamp of the struggle that was 
going on in that noble Spirit between the two great 
principles of Spiritualism and Materialism, round which 
so many a fine genius has beaten its way without ever 
daring to amalgamate them. Louis, at first purely 
Spiritualist, had been irresistibly led to recognise the 
Material conditions of Mind. Confounded by the fiicts 
of analysis at the moment when his heart still gazed 
with yearning at the clouds that floated in Swedenborg’s 
heaven, he had not yet acquired the necessary powers to 
produce a coherent system, compactly cast in a piece, as 
it were. Hence certain inconsistencies that have left 
their stamp even on the sketch here given of his first 
attempts. Still, incomplete as his work ma^ have been, 
was it not the rough copy of a science of which he would 
have investigated the secrets at a later time, have secured 
the foundations, have examined, deduced, and connected 
the logical sequence ? 

Six months after the confiscation of the Treatise m 
tht JViU 1 left school. Our parting was unexpected. 
My mother, alarmed by a feverish attack which for some 
months 1 had been unable to shake off, while my inactive 
life induced symptoms of coma^ carried me off at four or 
five hours’ notice. The announcement of my departure 
reduced Lambert to dreadful dejection. 

^Shall I ever see you again?’ said he in his gentle 
voice^ as he clasped me in his arms. ^ You will live,* be 
went on, * but I shall die. If I can, I will come back to 
yciu^’ 

'Only the young can utter such words with the accent 
of Convtctton that gives riiem the impressiveness of 
prophecy, of a pledge, leaving a terror of its fulfilment. 
Fot a long time indeed I vaguedy looked for the promised 
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ap|»rition* Ereil now there are dm of deprcision^ of 
doube^ abrni^ and loneliness, when 1 ant forc^ to repel 
the intrusion of that sad parting, though it was not fated 
to be the last. 

When 1 crossed the yard by which we left, Lambert 
waa at one of the refectory windows to see me pass. By 
mv request my mother obtained leave for him to dine 
with us at the inn, arid in the evening I escorted him 
back to the fatal gate of the college. No lover and his 
mistress ever shed more tears at parting. 

^ Well, ^ood-bye \ I shall be left alone in this desert f ’ 
said he, jointing to the playground where two hundred 
boys were disporting themselves and shouting. * When 
1 come back half dead with fatigue from my long mreur*^ 
stons through the fields of thought, on whose heart can I 
rest i 1 could tell you everything in a look. Who will 
understand me now i — Go^-bye I I could wish I had 
never met you ; I should not know all I am losing.’ 

^ And wmit is to become of me ? ’ said 1. ^ Is not my 
position a dreadful one ? / have nothing here to uphold 

me ! ’ and I slapped my forehead. 

He shook his head with a gentle gesture, gracious and 
sadi and we parted. 

At that time Louis Lambert was about five ftet five 
inches in hd^t ; he grew no more. His countenance, 
which was fiul of expression, revealed his tWeet nature. 
Divine patience, developed by harsh usage, and the €on« 
slant concentration needed tor his meditative lift, had 
bereft his eyes of tbe audacious pride which h so attrac- 
tive in sdme fimes, and which had so shocked our 
masters. Peaceful mildness gave charm to his fiu:e, an 
exquisite serenity that was never marred by a tinge ef 
irony or satire ; for his natural kindliness tempered hiS 
conscious strength and superiority. He )ud pittty 
hands, very slender, and almost always moistr His framh'' 
was a marvel, a model for a sculptor ; but our iron-grey 
uniform, with gilt buttons and knee-breeches, gaVe us 
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•uch' M ttAgSiiafy appearance dut Lamberts fine pro* 
portions and firm musdes could onljr be appreciated in 
the bath. When we swam in our pod in the Loir, 
Louis Was conspicuous b)r the whiteness of his skin, 
which was unlike the diffisrent shades of our school- 
fellows* bodies mottled by the cold, or Uue from the 
water. Gracefully formed, elegant in his attitudes, 
delicate in hue, never shivering after his bath, perhaps 
because he avoided the shade and always ran into the 
sunshine, Louis was like one of those cautious blossoms 
that close their petak to the blast and refuse to open 
uAless to a clear sk^. He ate little, and drank water 
(Ally j either by instinct or by choice he was averse tu 
any exerduu tMt made a demand on his strength } his 
movelhents were few and simple, like those of Orientals 
or of savages, with whom gravity seems a condition of 
nature. 

As a rule, he disliked everything that resembled My 
special care for his person. He commonly sat with his 
head a little inclined to the left, and so constantly rested 
his elbows on the table, that the sleeves of his coats were 
soon in holes. 

To this slight picture of the outer man I must add a 
sketch of his moral qualities, for I believe I can now 
ju^e him impartially. 

Though naturally religious, Louis did not accept the 
minute practices of the Roman ritual ; his ideas were 
more intimately in empathy with Saint Theresa and 
Fditekm, and several Fathers and certain Saints, who, in 
our day, Would be regarded as heresiarchs or atheists. 
He was rigidly calm during the services. His. own 
ptayertf wait up in gusts, in aspiratitnis, without any 
r<^[ttlar formality $ in all things he gave himself up to 
itatur^ and would not pray, any more than he would 
think, at any fixed hour. In chapel he was equally apt 
to riiink of God esr to meditate, on some problem of 
phSoeopiiy. 
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To him Jesus Christ wttt the most perfect type of bis 
system* Verhum caro factum $$t seemed « sublime 
stetement intended to express the traditional formula of 
the WiU^ the Word, tmd the Act made visible. Christ’s 
unconsciousness of His Death — having so perfected His 
inner Being by divine works, that one day the invisible 
form of it appeared to His disciples — and the other 
M}rsteries of the Gospels, the magnetic cures wrought by 
Christ, and the gift of tongues, all to him confirmed his 
doctrine. I remember once hearing him say on this 
subject, that the greatest work that could be written 
nowadays was a History of the Primitive Church* 
And he never rose to such poetic heights as when» in the 
evening, as we conversed, he would enter on an inquiry 
into imrades worked by the power of Will during 
that great age of fiiith. He discerned the strongest 
evidence of his theory in most of the martyrdoms endured 
during the first century of our era, which he spoke of as 
thi peat era the Mind. 

^Do not the phenomena observed in almost every 
instance of the torments so heroically endured by the 
early Christians for the establishment of the fiiith, amply 
prove that Material force will never prevail against the 
force of Ideas or the Will of man?’ be would aay^ 
^ From this effect, produced by the Will of all, each man 
may draw conclusions in favour of his own*’ 

1 need say nothing of his views on poetry or history, 
nor of his judgment on the masterpieces of our langu^e* 
There would be little interest in the record of opinions 
now almost universally hdd, though at diat time^ from 
the lips of a boy, they might seem remarkablet JLoutS 
WAS capable of the highest flights. To give a notioa 
his talents in two words, be could have written Za4if K* 
wittily as Vdtaire; he could have thought out t&je 
Dialo^e between Sylla and Eucrates as powtatfiilly "9$^ 
Montesquieu. His rectitude of character msdka him 
desire above all else in a work that it should bear tie 
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stamp of utilitT { at the same time) his refined taate 
demanded novcdty of thought as well as of form. One 
of his most remarkable literary observations, which wiU 
serve as a clue to all the others, and show the lucidity of 
his judgment, is this, which has ever dwelt in w 
memory, *The Apot^ypse is written ecstasy.’ {» 
regards the Bible as a part of the traditional history of 
the antediluvian nations which had taken for its share the 
new humanity. He thought that the mythology of the 
Greeks was borrowed both from the Hebrew wriptures 
and from the sacred Books of India, adapted after their 
own foshion by the beauty-loving Hellenes. 

*It is impossible,* said he, * to doubt the ^ority of the 
Asiatic Scripttires; the^ are earlier than our Sacred 
Books. The man who is candid enough to admit this 
hetorical foct sees the whole world expand before him. 
Was it not on the Asiatic highland that the few men 
took refuge who were able to escape the catastrophe that 
ruined our globe — if, indeed, men had existed before that 
cataclysm or shock i A serious <]u^, the answer to 
which lies at the bottom of the sea. The anthropogtmy 
of the Bible is merely a genealogy of a swarm escaping 
from the human hive which settled on the mountainous 
slopes of Thibet between the summits of the Himalaya 
and du Caucasus. 

*The character of the primitive ideas of that horde, 
called by its lawgiver the people of God, no doubt to 
secure its unity, and perhaps also to induce it to maintain 
his laws and his mtem of government — for the Books of 
Mosm are a religious, political, and civil code— that 
cbamcter bears tlw authority of terror ; convulsions of 
nature are interpreted witn stupendous power as a 
vmtgeanim from on high. In fact, since this wandering 
titte l^w none of me ease enjoyed by a community 
setded in a patriarchal home, their sorrows as pilgrims 
in^inred them with none but gloomy poems, majestic but 
UooiMtained. In the Hindoos, on the contrary, the 
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spettaele df th(t rapid recoveries of the natural worlds 
and the prodigious effects of sunshine, which thejr were 
the first to recognise, gave rise to hapw tmagee of 
blissful love, to the worship of Fire and or the endless 
personifications of reproductive force. These fine fancies 
are lacking in the book of the Hebrews. A constant 
need of self-preservation amid all the darigers and 
the lands they traversed to reach the Promised Land 
engendered their exclusive race-feeling and their hatred 
of all other nations. 

^ These three Scriptures are the archives of an engulfed 
world. Therein lies the secret of the extraordinary 
splendour of those languages and their myths. A grand 
human history lies beneath those names of men and 
places, and those fables which charm us so irresistiU^, 
we know not why. Perhaps it is because wc find in 
them the native air of renewed humanity.* 

Thus, to him, this threefold literature included all 
the thoughts of man. Not a book could be written, in 
his opinion, of which the subject might not there be 
discerned in its germ. This view shows how learnedly 
he had pursued his early studies of the Bible, and how 
far they had led him* Hovering, as it were, over the 
heads of society, and knowing it solely from books, be 
could judge it coldly. 

♦The law,* said ne, * never puts a check on the enter- 
prises of the rich and great, but crushes the poor, who, 
m the contrary, need protection.* 

His kind heart did not therefore allow him to sym- 
pathise in political ideas ; his system led ratbw to the 
passive obedience of which Jesus set the example. During 
the last hours of my life at Venddme, Louis had ceasd 
to feel the spur to glory $ he had, in a way, had an ab^ 
sttaet enjo^cni of feme ; and having opened as the 
ancient priests of sacrifice sought to read the fiiture in 
the himrts of men, he had found nothin]^ In the 
etittails * of his chimera* Scorning a sentiment so 
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wholly personal : * Glory,* said he, * is but beatified 
egoism.’ 

Here, perhaps, before taking leave of this exceptional 
boyhood, 1 may pronounce judgment on it by a rapid 
glance. 

A short time before our separation, Lambert said to 
me: — 

* Apart from the general laws which I have formulated 
— ^and this, perhaps, will be my glory — laws which 
must be those of the human organism, the life of man is 
Movement determined in each individual by the pressure 
of some inscrutable influence — by the brain, the heart, 
or the sinews. All the innumerable modes of human 
existence result from the proportions in which these 
three generating forces are more or less intimately com* 
bined with the substances they assimilate in the environ- 
ment th^ live in.’ 

He stopped short, struck his forehead, and exclaimed : 
* How strange 1 In every great man whose portrait I have 
remarked, the neck is short. Perhaps nature requires 
that in them the heart should be nearer to the braih I’ 

Then he went on : — 

‘From that, a sum-total of action takes its rise which 
constitutes social life. The man of sinew contributes 
action or strength } the man of brain, genius ; the man 
of heart, fiuth. But,’ he added sadly, ‘ ffutfa sees only 
the clouds of the sanctuary ; the Angbl alone has lighv 

Sb, according to bis own definitions, Lambert was all 
bnan and all heart. It seems to me that his intellectual 
life was divided into three marked phasto. 

Under the impulsion, from his earliest yeais^. of a 
pteeadoui activi^, due, no doubt, to some malady-ror 
to«SQiae spechd perfection— of orj^sm, his powers were 
cencamtratRd on tke fuaptimis of the inner senses and a 
superabundant flow ncriM>*fluid. As a man of ideas, 
ho derated ^to aati8%.ihe thirst of. his brain, to assimilate 
ooety Mhw. Hence bis reading ; and from his nadmg, 
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thQ reflections that eave him the power of reducing 
things to their simpkst expression, and of ateoflung 
thenr to study them in their essence. Thus, the m- 
vantages of this splendid stage, acquired by otho* men 
only after long study, were achieved by Lambert during 
his bodily childhood : a happy childhood, coloured by the 
studious joys of a born poet. 

The point which most thinkers reach at last wta to 
him the starting*point, whence his brain was to set out 
one day in search of new worlds of knowledge. Though 
as yet he knew it not, he had made for himself the most 
exacting life possible, and the most insatiably greedy. 
Merely to live, was he not compelled to be perpetually 
casting nutriment into the gulf he had opened in 
himsenl Like some beings who dwell in the groaer 
world, might he not die of inanition for want of feeding 
abnormal and disappointed cravings? Was not this a 
sort of debauchery of the intellect which might lead to 
spontaneous combustion, like that of bodies saturated 
with alcohol i 

1 had seen nothing of this first phase of his brain- 
development ; it is only now, at a later day, that I can 
thus give an account of its prodigious fruit and results. 
Lamb^t was now thirteen. 

I was so fortunate as to witness the first stage of the 
second period. Lambert was cast into all the m&erfes 
of ac;hool-life — and tha^ perhaps, was his salvation— it 
absorbed the superabundance of his thoughts. After 
passii^ from concrete ideas to their purest expresnoiiL 
fix>m words to their ideal import, and from diat import 
to luiiidples, after reducing eveiything to the abstract, 
to enable him to live he yearned fi>r yet other intdUectual 
meattons. Qpelled by the woes of school andl the 
pritiosl development w his physicad constittttion. dm 
became thoughtfri4 dreamed of ieeUng, and cshttlit a 

g mpitt of new sciences— ^oiidvefy^ masses «t Ideht. 
tecked in his career^ airf not yet strong enough th 
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contemplate the higher spheres, he contemphted hi$ 
inmost self. 1 then perceived in him the struggle of the 
Mind reacting on itself, and trying to detect the secrets 
of its own nature, like a ph^ician who watches the 
course of his own disease. 

At this stage of weakness and strength, of childish 
grace and superhuman powers, Louis Lambert is the 
creature who, more than any other, gave me a poetical 
and truthful image of the being we an angel, always 
excepting one woman whose name, whose features, 
whose identity, and whose life I would fain hide from 
all the world, so as to be sole master of the secret of her 
existence, and to bury it in the depths of my heart. 

The third phase I was not destined to see. It began 
when Lambert and I were parted, for he did not leave 
college till he was eighteen, in the summer of 1815. 
He had at that time Tost his fother and mother about 
six months before. Finding no member of his family 
with whom his soul could sympathise, expansive still, 
but, since our parting, thrown back on himself, he made 
his home with his uncle, who was also his guardian, and 
who, baitving been turned out of his benefice as a priest 
who bad taken the oaths, had come to settle at Blois.^ 
There Louis lived for some time; but consumed ere 
long by the desire to finish his incomplete studies he 
came to Paris to see Madame de Stael, and to drink of 
science at its highest fount. The old priest, being very 
fond td* his nephew, left Louis free to spend his whole 
iittht inheritance in his three years’ stay in Paris, though 
he lived vety poorly. This fortune consisted of but a 
few thousaM nancs. 

Lambeft returned to Blois at the beginning of i8ld, 
<fariveti from Paris fay the sufferings to which the im* 
pecnhious are exposed there. He must often have beeh a 
vkttm to the Secret stmms, the terrible rage of misA by 
which artkts are tossed to jddge from the only Act fais 
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uDple recollected, and the only letter he preserved of all 
thdic which Louis Lambert wrote to him at that time, 
perhaps because it was the last and the longest. 

To begin with the story. Louis one ev^ening was at 
the Theatre-Fran^ais, seated on a bench in the upper 
^lery, near to one of the pillars which, in those days, 
divided off the third row of boxes. On rising between 
the acts, he saw a you^ woman who had just come into 
the box next him. Ine si|ht of this lady, who was 
young, pretty, well dressed, in a bw bodice no doubt, 
and escorted by a man for whom her ^e beamed with 
all the charms of love, produced such a terrible effect on 
Lambert’s soul and senses, that he was obliged to leave 
the theatre. If he had not been controlled by some 
remainfaig glimmer of reason, which was not wholly 
extihguished by this first fever of burning passion, he 
mi^ht perhaps have yielded to the almost irresistible 
desire that came over him to kill the youn^ man on 
whom the lady’s looks beamed. Was not this a rever- 
sion, in the heart of the Paris world, to the savage passion 
that regards woman as its prey, an effect of animal 
instinct combining with the almost luminous flashes of 
a soul crushed under the weight of thought i In short, 
was it not the prick of the penknife so vividly imagined 
by die boy, felt' by the man as die thunderbolt of'his 
most vital craving — for love I 

And now, here is the letter that depicts the state of 
itti mind I as it was struck by the spectacb of Puriaam 
dvlhisaaionu His feelings, perpetually wounded no doubt 
in d^tjnldiipOQl of seff-mtera^ must always have suffered 
thtati ^ he fffobably had no mend to eomfcMt him, no 
enemy to give tone to his life. Compelled to live ttt 
.himself aloncL Imving no one id share his subdc raptures, 
may have hoped to sdvt the problem of his destiny by 
a Uftrof ecstasy, adopting'^ an almost v^j^etativer attituli^ 
anchorite of the early Church, am abdicating die 
the intetteetual world. 
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This letter seems to hint at such a scheme^ which il a 
tenliMtidh to all lofty souls at periods of social reform. 
But is not this purpose, fn sOme cas^ the restiltof a voca-» 
tion ? Do not some of them endeavour to concentrate 
their ^powers by long silence, so as to emer^ fully capable 
of governing the world by word or by deed r Louis must^ 
assilredly, have found much bitterness in his inttorcourie 
with men, or have striven hard with Society ia teSriUe 
irony, without extracting anything ftom it, before utter- 
ing so strident a cry^ and expressing, poor feBow, the 
desire which satiety of power and of all earthly things 
has led even monarchs to indulge * 

And perhaps^ too, he went back to solitude to carry 
out some great work that was floating inchoate in his 
brain. We would gladly believe it as we read d^is firag^ 
ment of his thoughts, betraying the struggle of his soUl 
at the time when youth was ending and the terrible 
power of production was coming into beings to which 
we might have owed the works of the man. 

This letter connects itself With the adventure at the 
theatre. The incident and the letter throW light bn each 
other, body and soul were tuned to the same pitch. 
This tbixi|>e$t of doubts and asseverations, of clouds and 
of lightnings that flash before the tbbnder, imding by a 
starved yearning for heavenly illummadon, thrdws such 
a light bn the third phase of his education as enables us 
td understand it perfectly* As we read these lines, wrtiH 
ten at dumce moments, taken up when the victssitudes 
of life ill Pc^s allowed, may we not fancy that Weilte an 
oak at that su^ of its growth when its inner exptosion 
bursts the tender green bark, covering it with wrinkles 
tfni UraekfL When its inajtUtit staftire is in preparatiottr^ 
bPIiidebd me lightnings of heaven and the hxe of< mail 
thM ^pate it ? ^ m 

ThiV Ifetter, then, will close, alikd for the« poet^ah^jtlw 
pliilelbtiber, this portentous childhood and uiiapppmat^ 
JlfoUth. It finishes off the outline of this nature in tti 

p 
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germ. I%iiosophers will regret the foliage frost*tU(i^ 
in the bud; but th^ will) perhap^ find the flov^ 
expending in regions m above the highest ^ces of the 
earth. 

‘Paris, Septmhr*Oct§her 1S19. 

^Dear Uncle, — I shall soon be leaving this part of 
the world, where I could never bear to live. I find no 
one here who likes what I like, who works at my work, 
or is amazed at what amazes me. Throwii back On 
myself, I eat my heart out in misery. My long and 
patient study of Society here has brought mo tp melan- 
choly conclusions, in which doubt predominates. 

^ Here, money is the mainspring of everything. Money 
is indispensable, even for going without money. But 
though Uiat dross is necessary to any one who wishes to 
think in peace, I have not courage enough to make it 
the sole motive power of my thoughts. To make a 
fortune, 1 must take up a profession ; in two words, 1 
must, by acquiring some privilege of position or of sdf* 
advertisement, either lepl or ingeniously contrived, pur- 
chase the right of taking day by day out of some^y 
else^s purse a contain sum which, by the end of the year, 
would amount to a small capital ^ and this, in twenty 
years, would hardly secure an income of four or five 
thousand francs to a man who deals honestly. An ^vo** 
cate, a notary, a merchant, any recognisea profess^o^lp^ 
has earned a living for his later days in the course m 
fifte ey r sixteen years after ending his apprenticeship. 

never felt fit for work of this kl^» I 
prafiw^imght to action, an idea to a transaction* con- 
|elxl(^tion to activity. I am absolutely devoid of the 
cmtttant attention indispensable to the making of p 
fettttteb Any nieecaiitile yenture, any nee^ for usink 
other people’s mon^ would bring me to^ grte4 ^ * 
AovM be ruined. Though 1 have nothing, at fossl at 
fhe<4imaent, 1 owe nothing. The man who gives hi$ 
hfo to the achievement of great things in the sphere^# 
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intailect, need$ very little; still, though twentv smis a 
day would be enouprh, I do not possess that small income 
for my laborious idleness. When I wish to cogitate, 
want mives me out of the sanctuary where my mind has 
its being. What is to become of me ? 

^ I am not frightened at poverty. If it were not that 
beggars are imprisonedi branded, scorned, 1 would beg^ to 
enaolc me to solve at my leisure the problems that haunt 
me. Still, this sublime resignation, by which I might 
emancipate my mind, through abstracting it from my 
body, would not serve my end. I should still need 
money to devote myself to certain experiments. But for 
that, 1 would accept the outward indigence of a sage 
possessed of both heaven and earth. A man need only 
never stoop, to remain lofty in poverty. He who 
struggles and endures, while marching on to a glorious 
end, presents a noble spectacle ; but who can have the 
strength to fight here ? We can climb clifis, but it is 
unendurable to remain for ever tramping the mud. 
Everything here checks the flight of a spirit that strives 
towards the future. 

* I should not be afraid of myself in a desert cave ; I 
am afraid of myself here. In the desert 1 should be alone 
with myself, undisturbed; here man has a thousand 
wants which drag him down. You go out walking, 
absorbed in dreams; the voice of the beggar asking 
sm aims brings you back to this world of hunger 
and thirst. You need money only to take a 
Your organs of sense, perpetually wearied 
nevor get any rest. The poet’s sensitive are 

perj^tuallv shocked, and whsit ought to be his glory 
TOComes nis torment; his imagination is his cruellest 
Tile injured workman, the poor mother in 
cnildh^ the prostitute who has fallen in, the foundling,/ 
the ijOfitm and ^ed*-even vice and crime here find a 
refiige and Charity ; but the world is merciless tgf Ae 
inventor, to the man who thinks. Here everything must 
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dio«r an inuacdiate and practical result. FmMesaMteaipts 
an nookad at, though they nay lead to tiiB greatest 
discoveries} the deep and .untiring stutty ^t (nuian^ 
long ooncentratidn of every fiiculty is not vtdued here. 
The State might pay talent as it pays the bayonet j but 
it k afraid of being taken in by mere cleverness^ a$ if 
genius Could be counterfeited for ahy length of time. 

‘Ah, my dear umde, when monastu: solitude was 
destroyed, uprooted from its home at the foot Of rnoun* 
tains, under green and silent shade, asylums ought to 
have been provided for those suffering souls who, by an 
idea, promote the progress of nations or prepare some 
new and fruitful development of science. 


* The love of study brought me hither, aS you kntiw. 
I have met reallv learned men, amazing for the most Mit ; 
but the lack of unity in scientific Work almost nullifies 
theilr efforts. There is no Head of instruction or of 
scientific research. At the MuSeum a professor argues 
to prove that another in the Rue Saint-Jacques talks 
nonsense. The lecturer at the College of Medicine 
abuses him of the Coliige de France. When I fiist 
arrived, I Went to hear an old Academician who tad^ht 
five bundtisd youths that Corneille was d haughty 
powerful genius; Racine, elegiac and grabdful; Mmi^it, 
inimitable; Voltaire, supremely witty; BoSsuet and 
, Fat$i^''i{icom(^ble in argument. A profrssor of 
philm|^ may make a name by explaining how Plato 
is Pldtohtc. Another discourses on the history pf words, 
without froublitlg himself about ideas. One explains 
.^SChyhis, another teUs you that communes were com- 
. munelvafid neither more nor less. These Onginal attdl 
farilifimi discoveries, diluted to last several hoii^'^ibiniit- 
tate the higher edudttitm Which is to lead to giaiit 
knowledge. 

‘B^tKe Government could have an idea, t should suSpeef 
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routed) might bring Society under the yoke of an intdl{<*' 
gent rue. Then nations would m too frir and too fret $ 
80 professors are appointed to produce simpletons. How 
else can we account for a scheme devoid of method or 
any notion of the future ? 

<The Instiiut might be the centtal government of 
the moral and intellectual world ; but it has been ruined 
lately by its subdivision into sqiarate academies. So 
human science marches on, without a guide, withcntt a 
system, and floats haphazard with no road traced 
out. 

* This vagueness and uncertainty prevails in politics as 
well as m science. In the order of nature means are 
simple, the end is grand and marvellous ^ here in science, 
as in government, the means are stupendous, the end is 
mean. The force which in nature proceeds at an equal 
pace, and of which the sum is constantly being added to 
itself — the A+A from which everything is produced-— 
is destructive in soaety. Politics, at the present time, 
place human forces in antagonism to neutralise each 
other, instead of combining them to promote their action 
to some definite end. 

* Looking at Europe alone, from Caesar to Constantine, 
from the puny Constantine to the gireat Attila, from the 
Huns to CharlemaKne, from Cluulemagne to Leo x., 
from Leo x. to Phinp ii., from Philip ii. to Louis xir.j 
fionfi Venice to England, from England to Napoleon, 
from Na^eon to Englan^ I see no fixed pumie in 
pcdhtcs} its oonstant agitation has led to no {vogrlnt. 

* Ibtiona leave witnesses to then greatness in monu- 
meo^ly to their htf^aness in the welfru-e of individuajb> 
Arc modem monuments as fine as those of the aaoientt i 
Idtiulst fr. The arts, which are the direct outcome of 
the individual, the productt of genius or of lubuKcrafk, 
have >n»t advanced much. The pleaturet of Lnot^s 
weroas good as thoie of SamUe) Bernard, of Beaujoi^ or 
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of the King of Bavaria. And then human loftg^ty has 
diminished. 

^ Thus» to those who will be candid^ mail* is Stilt the 
same ; might is still bis only law, and success his only 
wisdom. 

* Jesus Christ, Mahomet, and Luther only lent a 
diffmnt hue to the arena in which youthful nations 
disport themsdves. 

^ No development of politics has hindered civilisation, 
with its riches, its manners, its alliance of the strong 
against the weak, its ideas, and its delights, from moving 
from Memphis to Tyre, from Tyre to Baalbek, from 
Tadmor to Carthage, from Carthage to Rome, from 
Rome to Constantinople, from Constantinople to Venice, 
from Venice to Spain, from Spain to £ngland~while no 
trace is left of Memphis, of Tyre, of Carthage, of Rome, 
of Venice, or Madrid. The soul of those great bodies 
has fled. Not one of them has preserved itsdf from 
destruction, nor formulated this axiom ; When the effect 
produced ceases to be in a ratio to its cause, disorgantsa^ 
tion follows. 

*The most subtle genius can discover no common 
bond between ereat social facts. No political theory has 
ever lasted. (£)vernments pass away, as men do, without 
handing down any lesson, and no system gives btridi to a 
system better than that which came before it. What eafl 
we say about politics when a Government directly referred 
to Oiod perished in India and Egypt ; when the rtde of 
the'i^RPprd and of the Tiara are past ; when Monarchy is 
dyings when the Government of the People has never 
b^ alive) when no scheme of intellectual power as 
applied to material interests has ever proved dnndile, knd 
everything at this day remains to be done all over agafo^ 
as it has &en at every period when man has 
Cty oiw, ^^lam in torment !” 

i^The cod& which is considered Napotoon’s greatest 
achievelsient, w the most Draconian work 1 know e£i 
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and its pHndple confirmed bjr the equal divim of 
property generally, must result in the deeeneracy die 
nation and the death of the Arts and Scien^ The 
land, too much broken up, is cultivated only with cereals 
and small crops ; the forests, and consequently the rivers, 
are disappearing; oxen and horses an no longer bred. 
Means are lacking both for attack and for reshrtance. 
If we should be invaded, the people must be crushed ; it 
has lost its mainspring — its leaders. This is the history 
of deserts' 

* Thus the science of politics has no definite principles^ 
and it can have no fixity ; it is the spirit of the hour, the 
perpetual application of strength proportioned to the 
necessities of the moment. The man who should foresee 
two centuries ahead would die on the place of execution, 
loaded with the imprecations of the mob, or else — which 
seems worse — would be lashed with the myriad whips of 
ridicule. Nations are but individuals, neither wiser nor 
stronger than man, and their destinies are identical. If 
we reflect on man, is not that to consider mankind 1 

‘By studying the spectacle of society perpetually 
storm-tossed in its foundations as well as in its results^ 
in its causes as well as in its actions, while philanthrt^y 
is but a splendid mistake, and progress is vanity, 1 have 
been confirmed in this truth : Life is within and not 
without us : to rise above men, to govern them, is only 
the part of an aggrandised schoolmaster ; and those men 
who are capable of rising to the levd whence they ean% 
enjoy a inew of the world should not look at their own 
foet. 

*1 am no doubt occupied with weighty thoughts, 1 am 
efn (he stay to certain discoveries, an invincible poWkr 
bqars me toward a luminary which shone at an euly age 
oh the darkness of my mond life ; but Urhat name Can I 
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give to the power that ties piy hands ^ $)wts qif 
mouthf and drags me in a direction oppqsite to vq^> 
tion'?> 1 must leave Paris, bid hurewell to the faiKpOl ip 
thef libraries, those noble centres of illumination, thPK 
ktndlf and always accessible sages, and thp jrounger 
geniuses with whom I sympathise. Who is it that drives 
me sway ? Chanee or Providence 1 
* The two ideas represented by those words are irrecon> 
dlable. If Chance does not exist, we must admit £^taii$m, 
that is to say, the compulsory co-ordination of things 
under the rule of a general plan. Why then do we 
rebel i If man is not nee, what becomes of the scaffold- 
ing of Us moral sense ? Or, if he can control his destiny, 
if by his own free-will he can interfere with the executicm 
of the general plan, what becomes of God i 

‘ Why did I come here i If 1 examine myself I find 
the answer : I find in myself axioms that need devel(q>* 
ing. But why then have I such vast firculties without 
bemg suffered to use themf If my suffering cuuld 
sferve as an example, I could understand it i but no, I 
sufifer unknown. 

^ This is perhaps as much the >ct of Providence as the 
fitte of the flower that dies unseen in the heart df tlm 
virgin forest, where no one can er^y its perfrnne nr 
adamrb its sfuendour-. Just as that blossom vainly sheds 
its fragrance to the solitude, so do I, here in a garre% 
pve birth to ideas that no one can grasp. 

i Yesterday eyening I sat eating bread and gya^ in 
V itant of my window with a ynwig doctor named Meyr* 
xaux. We talked as men do whhm misfortune has joined 
in brotherhood, and 1 said to him — 

I am going away j you are staying. Take up my 
idem and develop them.” 

I cannot 1” said h(v bitter regret j ** my. 
hinMt atand s^ mi# work, and 1 sha|l die young 
of my, airuggie wirtt penury.” , • 

‘*W«rfj»pfpd yt the shy and grmi# Wy 
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fifst met At the Comparative Anatorajr ooune, and in 
the g^aUeiict of the Museum, attracted thither the 
samh’lbtdT—- the unity of geological structure. In him 
this was me presentiment of genius sent to open a new 
path in the ^lows of intellect j in me it was a deduction 
fipom a general system. 

*My point is to ascertain the real relation that may 
eatst between God and man. 1$ not this a need el the 
age i Without the highest assurance, it it impot^e to 
put bit and bridle on the social Actions that have been 
let loote by the spirit of scepticism and discussion, and 
which are now crying aloud : ** Show us a way in which 
we may walk and find no fdtfalls in our way ! ” 

*You will wonder what comparative anatomy has to 
do with a question of such importance to the fiitute 
of society. Must we not attain to the conviction 
that man is the end of all earthly means before we ask 
whether he too is not the means to some end f If man 
is bound up with everything, is there not something 
above him with which he again is bound up ? If he is 
the end-All of the unexplained transmutations that lead 
up ta him, must he not be also the link between the 
visible. qnd invisible creations? 

^The netivityof the universe is not absurd ; it must 
tmid to an end, and that end is surely not a social bo^ 
constituted as ours is I There is a fearful gulf between 
us and heaven. In our present existence we can neither 
oe alwa 3 rs happy nor always in torment ; must there Mot 
be some treia^ous change to bring about Paradise atad 
if dL two images snthout which God cannot exist to the 
mina of the vailgar ? I know that a compromise wa« 
made by the invention of the Soul } but it is repugnant 
tome tiK malce God answerable for human baseness, fiw 
qiwdNKi|diantiiieo«s^ our avernons, owrdegenera^. 

^ <*'Agjd%' how can we recogpise as dhrine the p n i ic i pie’ 
within«us which caa be ovwdirown few glassor of 
nhh.? How conceive ai immaterial fedtltres- which 
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matter can C^ner, and wbose exercise i$ susnended by 
a grai^ of opium? How imagine that we slum M 
to feel when we are bereft of die vdiicles of senSAftiM ? 
Why must God perish if matter can be proved to think ? 
Is the vitality of matter in its innumerable manifesta*^ 
tions — the effect of its instincts — at all more explicable 
than the effects of the nlind ? Is not the motion given 
to the worlds enough to prove God*s existence, without 
our plunging into absurd speculations suggested by pride ? 
And if we pass, after our trials, from a perishable state 
of being to a higher existence, is not that enough for a 
creature that is distinguished from other creatures only 
by more perfect instincts ? If in moral philosophy there 
is not a single principle which does not lead to the 
absurd, or cannot be disproved by evidence, is it not high 
time that we should set to work to seek such dogmas as 
are written in the innermost nature of things ? Must 
we not reverse philosophical science ? 

* We trouble ourselves very little about the supposed 
void that must have pre-existed for us, and we to 
fethom the supposed void that lies before us. We make 
God responsible for the future, but we do not ocpect 
Him to account for the past. And yet it is quim as 
desirable to know whether we have any roots in the 
past as to discover whether we are inseparable from the 
future. 

^ We have been Deists or Atheists in one direction 
only* 

^Is the world eternal? Was the world created? 
Wa can conceive of no middle term between these two 
{H'opositions ; one^ then, is true and the othef false} 
Take your choice* Whichever it may be, God, at our 
reason depicts Him, must be deposed, and that amounts 
to denial The world is eternal : the^ ^dnd quests 
Qod has had it forced upon Him. Tne worid was 
created : thm God is an impossibility. How couk) He 
twre subsisted through an eternity, not knowing that Ife 
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wouI4 presently want to create the wwld ? How could 
He hare iiuled to foresee all the results f 

* Whence did He derive the essence of creation f 
Evidently from Himself. If, then, the world proceeds 
from G(^ how can you account for evil ? That Evil 
should puceed from Good is absurd. If evil does not 
exists what do you make of social life and its lawaf On 
all hands we find a precipice ! On every side a gulf in 
which reason is lost! Then social science must be 
altogether reconstructed. 

* Listen to me, uncle •, until some splendid genius shall 
have taken account of the obvious inequality of intellects 
and the general sense of humanity, the word God will 
be constantly arraigned, and Society will rest on shifting 
sands. The secret of the various moral zones through 
which man passes will be discovered by the analysis of 
the animal type as a whole. That animal type has 
hitherto been studied with reference only to its differ- 
ences, not to its similitudes ; in its organic manifesta- 
tionsj not in its hiculties. Animal frculties are perfected 
in direct transmission, in obedience to laws which 
remain to be discovered. These frculties correspond to 
the forces which express them, and those forces are 
essentially material and divisible. 

*M»terttl foculties I Reflect on'this juxtaposition of 
words, Is not this a problem as insoluble as that of the 
first commumcation of motion to matter — an unsounded 
gulf of which the difficulties were transposed rather 
unui-reoioved by Newton’s system f Again, the umversal 
assimilation of light by everything that exists on earth 
demands a,, new study of our glolw. The same animal 
difiem in, the tfopics of India and in the North. Under 
the npgqisr or the vertical incidence of the sun's mys 
is developed the same, but not the same } identkw 
iq. .its, principle^ W tondly dissimilar in its outcomn* 
'jLtw ii^nesjp^n that amases our eyes in the zooleii^ 
when we compstre the butterflies of Brazil with 
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those of Burop^ h even more startling in the tsotid of 
Mind A particular fecial angle^ a certain amount of 
brthi convolutions, are indispensable to produce CTolumbus, 
Raphael Napoleon, Lapbc^ or Beethoven } the sunless 
valley produces the cretin — draw your own cmcldsions. 
Why such differences, due to the more or less ample 
dilBision of light to men i The masses of suffeHng 
humanit]^ more or less active, fed, and enlightened 
are a difficulty to be accounted for, crying out against 
God. 

*Why in great joy do we always want to quit the 
earth f whence comes the longing to rite which every 
creature has known or will know 7 Motion it a great 
Soul, and its alliance with matter is just as difficult to 
account for as the origin of thought in man. In these 
da)r8 science is one ; it is impossible to touch polirics 
independent of moral questions, and these are bound up 
with scientific questions. It seems to me that we are 
on the eve of a great human struggle } the forces are 
there; rnity I do not See the General. 


'Jftvemitr *$. 

^ Bdteve me, dear imcle, it is hard to give ifp ‘the life 
that is in us without a pang. I am returning fo Blob 
with a heavy grip at my heart ; I shall die then, taking 
with ’me some useful troths. No perscmal ihteitst detfeses 
my regrets. Is earthly feme a guerdon to those ^ho 
belWe that they will mount to a higher sphere i ‘ 

*’t dm by no means in love with the two syllables 
iMk and Stfti whether spoken with reject or with 

^ make nh change in my 
ul^llwte destiny. 1 fed mysdf strong and dntarg^ ; 
Lmight beCmne a power; I feel in mysdf Sd 
Imiiliidhs tltat it might enBghten a #orId taid ydt* I 
^hitt Up in » sdtt or miner^ Us perhaps Indeed hre*'th| 
cobhrifyhu adalrire on tte lieek of an Indhta'nftl.' ' t 
should heed to embrace the Whole World, td sWd 
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r&<reate it } but those #ho hare done this^ trho hi^ 
thus embraced and remoulded it began^id they nesf 
•—by being » wheel in the machine. 1 can only be 
crushed Mahomet had the sword { Jesus had ihe cross $ 
I diall die unknowii. I shall be at Blois for a day« and 
then in my coffin. 

^Do you know why I have come babk to Swedenborg 
after vast studies of all religions, and after proving to 
myself, by reading all the works published within the 
last six^ years by the patient English, by Germany, 
and by France, how deeply true were my youthful views 
about the Bible ? Swedenborg undoubtraly epitomises 
all the religions — or rather the one religion — of 
humanity. Though forms of worship are infinitely 
vmious, neither their true meaning nor their meta^ 
physical inteqnetation has ever varied. In short, man 
ha% and has had, but one religion. 

* Sivaism, Vishnuism, and Brahmanism, the three primi- 

tive creeds, originating as they did in Thibet, in the 
valley of the Indus, and on the vast plaint of the Ganges, 
ended their watfore some thousand years before the 
birth of Christ by adopting the Hmdoo Trimourti. 
The Trimourti is our Trinity. From this dogma 
Maguuyiam 'arose in Persia; in Egypt, the Afirman 
beliefo and the Mosaic law ; Ae worship of the CaWrij 
and thO p^theism of Greece and Rome. While by 
this ramification of the Trimourti the Asiatic myths be- 
came adapted to the imaginaticuis of various races in the 
lands they reached by the agency of certain sagCS whom 
men elevated to be demi-gods — Mitbra, Bacchus, Hermes, 
Hercules^ and the rest — Buddha^ the great reformer of 
the three primeval religiont, lived in India, and founded 
his Church there^ a sect which still numbers two hundred 
flulUmia mope Mievers than Ghristumity can shopr, 
ilrhBe k certainly influenced the powerful Will hotir er 
|<entt and bf Confudus. ' 

* Then Christianity ndsed her standard. Subsequently 
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bfobomet fused Judaism and Christiania^ the BiUe and 
tlm Gospel, in oiw book, the Koran, adapting them to 
the apprehension of the Arab race. Finallv, Swedenborg 
borrowed from Magianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Christian mysticism all the truth and divine beauty that 
those four great religious books hold in common, and 
added to them a doctrine, a basis of reasoning, that may 
be termed mathematical. ** 

* Any man who plunges into those religious Waters, of 
which the sources are not all known, will find proofs 
that Zoroaster, Moses, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus Christ, 
and Swedenborg had identical principles and aimed at 
identical ends. 

*The last of them all, Swedenborg, will perhaps be the 
Buddha of the NortK Obscure and diffuse as his 
writings are, we find in them the elements of a magni- 
ficent conception of society. His Theocracy is sublime, 
and his creed is the only acceptable one to superior souls. 
He alone brings man into immediate commimion widi 
God, he gives a thirst for God, he has freed the Majesty 
of God from the trappings in which other human dogmas 
have disguised Hinu He left Him where He is, miming 
His myriad creations and creatures gravitate towards 
Him through successive transformations which promise 
a more immediate and more natural fiiture than the 
Catholic idea of Eternity. Swedenborg has absolved 
God from the reproach attaching to Him in die estimsh 
tion of tender souls for the perpetuity iff revenge to 
punish the sin of a moment — a system of iiqustice and 
cruelty. 

* &wh man mav know for himself what hcpe he has 
of lifo eternal, and whether this world has any rational 
sense. 1 mean to make the attempt. And tms sttonpt 
may save the world, just as much as dm oMss at 
Isrusalem or the sword at Mecca. These weitt bslh 
the offspring of the desert. Of the durtynthiee years 
of Christ’s ufo, we only know the history of nine ) His 
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life of seclusion prepared Him for His life of glory. And 
1 coo crave for the desert I ’ 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the task, I have felt 
it my duty to depict Lambert’s boyhood, the unknown 
lifo t^ wnich I owe the only happy hours, the only 
plSssnt memories, of my early days. Excepting during 
those two years I had nothing but annoyances and 
weariness. Though some happiness was mine at a later 
time^ it was always incomplete. 

I have been diffuse, I know; but in default of 
entering into the whole wide heart and brain of Louis 
Lambert — two words which inadequately express the 
infinite aspects of his inner life — it would almost 
impossible to make the second part of his intellectual 
history intelligible — a phase that was unknown to the 
world and to me, but of which the mystical outcome 
was made evident to my eyes in the course of a few 
hours. Those who have not already dropped this 
volume, will, I hope, understand the events I still have 
to tell, forming as they do a sort of second existence 
lived by this creature — may I not say this creation ? — in 
whom everything was to oe so extraordinary, even his 
end. 

When Louis returned to Blois, ^is uncle was eager to 
procure him some amusement ; but the poor priest w^s 
regarded as a perfect leper in that godly-minded town. 
No one would have anything to say to a revolutionary 
who bad taken the oaths, nis society, therefore, con- 
sisted of a few individuals of what were then called 
liberal or patriotic, or constitutional opinions, on whom 
he would <^1 for a rubber of whist or of boston. 

At the first house where he was introduced by fits 
imde^ LottUr met a young lady, whose circumstances 
obUged her to remain in this circle, so conteihned by 
those of the feshionable world, though her fortune was 
such as to make it probable that she might by and by 
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marry into the highest aristocracy of the {Province. 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Villenoix was sole heiress ^ the 
wealth amassed by her grand&ther, a Jew named Salo- 
mon, who, contrary to the customs of his nation, had, 
in his old age, married a Christian and a Catholic. He 
had an only son, who was brought up in his mbther’s 
iaith. At his father’s death young Saldmon purc|g^ 
what was known at that time as a savmnttu a vimn 
(literally a cake of soap for a serf \ a small estate csilled 
Villenoix, which he contrived to get registered with a 
baronial title, and took its name. He died unmarried, 
but he left a natural daughter, to whom he bequeathed 
the greater part of his fortune, including the lands of 
Villenoix. He appointed one of his uncles, Monsieur 
Joseph Salomon, to be the girl’s guardian. The ^old 
Jew was so devoted to his ward that he seemed! willing to 
make great sacrifices for the sake of marrying her mil. 
But Imdemoiselle de Villenoix’s birth, ana the cherished 
prejudice against Jews that prevails in the provinces^ 
would not allow of he^ being received in the very exclu- 
sive circle which, rightly or wrongly, considers itself 
noble, notwithstanding her own large fortune and W 
guardian’s. 

Monsieur Joseph Salomon was resolved that if she 
could not secure a county squire, his niece thoidd go to 
Paris and make choice of a husband among the peers of 
France, liberal Or monarchical ; as to happiness, that he 
believed he could secure her by the terms it the marriagb 
contract. 


MademOiseiie de Villenoix was now twenty; Her 
remarkable beauty and gifts of mind were surer guarantees 
of happiness than those ofiertd by money. Her feaiums 
were of the purest t]rpe of Jewish beauty ; the oVal lihes, 
so noble and maidenly, have an mdescribabie stamp m 
dm tdea!^ and seem to speak of the joys of the Eas% its 
unchaitgeaMy blue sky, the glories of its lands, and the 
fabdbtta riches of life there. She had fine eym, shaded 



l>jr eyelids, iiringAd W»tl» cwrldd 4s^ef. Bsl»r 
liw innocence ssu on Kffr b|row. Hin coinplexion wfa 
the pnre whiteness of the lUevite’s rolie. ph/e pres 
hftbitnally silent and thoughtful, but her moyements suid 
giestures betrayed a qpiet grace, as her spees;h bore 
witjj^SM ro a woman’s sweet and loving nature. She ^ 
qpt,Jndecd, the rosy freshness, the fruit-dike bloom which 
Muin on a girl’s cheek during her careless years. 
Darker shadows, with here and there a redder vein, Ujo}^ 
the place of colour, symptomatic of an energetic temper 
and nervous irritability, such as many men <m not like to 
meet with in a wife, while to others they are an indica- 
tion of the most sensitive chastity and passion mingled 

with pridp 

As soon as Louis saw Mademoiselle do Vihenoix, he 
diyceciNsd the angel within. The rich^ powere of hi| 
so^, and his tendency to ecstatic reverie, every hiculty 
within him was at once concentrated in boundless love, 
the first love |i^ a yopng man, a passion which is strong 
mdeed in all, but which in him was raised to incalculable 
power tw the perennial ardour of his^nses, the character 
of his ideas, and the manner in which he lived. This 
passipn jbecame a gulf, into which the hapless fellow 
thnmw everything > a ^ulf whither the mind dare nojt 
veotnre, since his, flexible and hrtp as it w^S, Wfs Iqat 
^re. Thate all was mj^erions, fyr everything went q» 
in 4iat naoral world, closed to most men, whow laws 
were revised h? him — perhaps to his sorrow- 

When an accident threw me in the way of his umd^ 
the good mnn showed me into the room which lyanshert 
at that tim« lived in. ? wvnted to find some «es- 
tiges fff hJs lyi^itiags, ^ he sb<ndd hwo left any. Thm^ 
anu^g his papers, imiteuched by the old man from t%t 
fine instinct of grief that characterises the aged, I found 
a number of letter^ too iUemble ever to have been sent to 
Madonoiselle de Villenoix. My fiuniliarily with Lambert’s 
Wri^tg enabled me in time to decipher tjbe hifra^yjihics 

Q 
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of this shordian^ the result of impatience and a frenzf of 
pasaon. Cartied away by his mlings> he had vtritten 
williout being conscious of the irreguuurity of worth too 
dow to express his thought. He must mve been com- 
pelled to copy these chaotic attempts, for the lines often 
ran into each other ; but he was also afraid perhap»«i^|K>t 
having sufficiently disguised his feelings, and at at 
any rate, he had probably written his love-letters t^de 
over. . 

It required all the fervency of my devotion ro hh 
memory, and the sort of fanaticism which comes of such 
a task, to enable me to divine and restore the.meahing 
of the five letters that here follow. These documents, 
preserved by me with pious care, are the only material 
evidence of his overmastering passion. Mademoiselle de 
Villenoix has no doubt destroyed the real letters that due 
received, eloquent witnesses to the delirium she inspired. 

The first of these papers, evidently a rough sketch, 
betrays by its style and by its length the many emenda- 
tions, the heartfelt alarms, the innumerable terrors 
caused by a desire to please ; the changes of expresdon 
and the hesitation between the whirl of ideas that beset 
a man as he indites his first love-letter — a letter he never 
will forget, each line the result of a reverie, eUch word 
die subject of tong cogitation, while the most unbridled 
passion known to man feels the necessity of die mbit 
reserved utterance, and like a giant stooping to tiater a 
hovel, speaks humbly and low, so as not to atorm a 
sOel. 

' Ko antiquary ever handled his palimpsests with greater 
respect than 1 showed in reconstructing these mudb^ 
documents of such joy and suffering as must always he 
sacred to those who have known similar joy and gri^. 

1 

*li!b(demoiseUe, when you have read this letter, if you 
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ever should read it, my life will be in your hands, for 1 
love you ; and to the hope of being loved is life. 
Others, perhaps, ere now, have, in speaking of themselves, 
misused the words I must employ to depict the state of 
my soul ; yet, I beseech you to believe in the truth of 
my expressions ; though weak, they are sincere. Perhaps 
1 eight not thus to proclaim my love. Indeed, my 
htert counselled me to wait in silence till my passion 
shouhji touch you, that I might the better conceal it if 
ii| silent demonstrations should displease you s or till I 
could express it even more delicately than in words if I 
found fovoiu* in your eyes. Hewever, after having li^ 
tened for long to the coy fears that fill a youthful heart 
with alarms, I write in obedience to the instinct which 
drags useless lamentations from the dying. 

* It has needed all my courage to silence the pride of 
poverty, and to overleap the barriers which prejudice 
erects httwetn you and me. I have had to smother 
many reflections to love you in spite of your wealth ; 
and as 1 write to you, am I not in danger of the scorn 
which women often reserve for professions of love, which 
they accept only as one more tribute of flattery ? But we 
cannot hdp ruling with all our might towards happi- 
ness; or being attracted to the life of love as a plant is to 
the li^t ; we must have been very unhappy before We 
can conquer the torment, the anguish, of those secret 
deliberations when reason proves to us by a thousand 
arguments how barren our yearning must be if it 
remains buried in our hearts, and when hopes bid us 
dare everything^ 

^ 1 was happy when I admired you in silence ; I was so 
tost In iiie contemplation of your beautiful soul, that, 
onty to sea you \m me hardly anything further to 
And 1 should not now have dared to 
ytm if 1 hadwimt h^urd that you were leaving. What 
mijMiry hm thlt one word brought upon me 1 Indeed, it 
if hay despdr that has dio#n me the attent ot toy 
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i^ttach)prient — ^it is unbounded. Mademoiselle^ you mil 
i>0er jutowi — ^at least, I hope you mav never know — the 
aguish dreading mt you should lose the onlv happi^ 
ness that has dawned on you on earth, the only thing 
that has thrown a gleam of light in the darkness 
miserjr. I understo^ yester^ that my life WaSh no 
more in mvself, but in you. There is but one wofiiEn 
in the world for me, as there is but one thought In my 
soul I dare not tell you to what a state I am recjbaced 
by my love for you. I would have you only as a 
from yourself ; I must therefore avoid showing myself to 
you in all the attractiveness of dejection — for is it not often 
more impressive to a noble soul than that of good 
fortune ? There are many things 1 may not tell you. 
Indeed, I have too lofty a notion of love to taint it with 
ideas that are alien to its nature. If my soul is worthy 
of yours, and my life pure, your heart will have a sym* 
pathetic insight, and you will understand me I 

^ It is the fete of man to offer himself to the woman 
who can make him believe in happiness ; but it i$ your 
prerogative to reject the truest passion if it is not in 
harmony with the vague voices in your heart-^that I 
know. If my lot, as decided by you, must be adverse to 
my hopes, N^emoiselle, let me appeal to the delicacwof 
your maiden sOul and the ingenuous compassion of 0 
woman to burn my letter. On my knees I faespeeh you 
to forget all ! Do not mock at a feeling that is whdly 
nsspectful, and that is too deeply graven on my heart ever 
to be effeced. Break my heart, but do not rend it I Let 
the expression of my first love, a pure and youthful love, 
be jioat in your pure and youthfol heart! Let it die 
^ere as a prayer rises up to die in the bosom of^Go3 ! 

^Lowe you much gratitude: I have spent detidons 
hours occupied in wetcfatng you, and giviim myself 
to the femt dreams of my itfe ^ do not eFusS these 
but tmarient joys by some girlish irony. Be'salMied Hot 
to answer me. I shall l^w how to intnrpm your 
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) ydtt will see Me no fltofe. If I must be tm* 
denUied to know for ever wlut happiness means, and to 
be for ever bereft of it ; if, like a banished angel, I am to 
cherish the sense of celestial jojrs while bound for ever 
to 0 World of sorrow — ^well, 1 can keep the secret of my 
love.-as well as that of my griefs. — And forewell I 
* Yes, I resign you to God, to whom 1 will pray for 
grant you a happj fife ; for even 
ifl am driven from your heart, into which 1 have crept 
1>V stealth, still I shall ever be near you. Otherwise, of 
mat value would the sacred words be of this letter, my first 
and perhaps my last entreaty i If I should ever cease to 
think of you, to love you whether in happiness or in woe, 
should I not deserve my punishment ? ’ 


n 

* You are not going away ! And I am loved ! I, a 
poor, insignificant creature ! My beloved Pauline, you 
do not yourself know the power of the look I believe in, 
the look you gave me to tell me that you had chosen 
me— -you so young and lovely, with the world at your 
feet f 

* To enable you to understand my happiness, I should 
have to give you a history of Jny life. If you had 
rejected me, au Was over for me. 1 have sufiered too 
much. ’ Yes, my love for you, my comforting and 
stupmdous love, was a last effort of yearning tor the 
happiness my soul strove to reach— a soul crushed by 
fruitless labour, consumed by fears that make me doubt 
myself, eaten into by despair which has often urged me 
to die.' No one in the world can conceive of the terroid 
mf foteftj imagination inflicu on me. It often bears me 
Up to the sky, and suddenly fiings me to earth again front 
prodigious hmhts. Deep-seated rushes of power, or some 
ttre and suMe instance of peculiar lucidity, asture me 
imw and then that I am capable of great things. Then 
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I embrace the utiiverm in my mind, I knead, shape it| 
inform it, 1 comprehend it— or fancy that I do ; then 
suddenly I awake — alone, sunk in blackest night, helpless 
and weu ; I forget the light I saw but now, I find no 
succour i above sul, there is no heart where I may take 
refuge. 

^This distress of my inner life affects my pineal 
existence. The nature of my character gives no^ 
to the raptures of happiness as defenceless as when[ 
fearful light of reflection comes to analyse and demoti^ 
them. Gifted as I am with the melancholy faculty of 
seeing obstacles and success with equal clearness, accord- 
ing to the mood of the moment, I am happy or miserable 
by turns. 

* Thus, when first I met you, I felt the presence of an 
angelic nature, I breathed an air that was sweet to my 
burning breast, I heard in my soul the voice that never 
can be false, telling me that here was happiness; but 
perceiving all the barriers that divided us, I understood 
for the first time what worldly prejudices were; 1 under- 
stood the vastness of their pettiness, and these difSculties 
terrified me more chan the prospect of happiness could 
delight me. At once T felt the awful reaction which 
casts my expansive soul back on itself ; the smile you had 
brought to my lips suddenly turned to a bitter grimace, 
and I could only strive to keep calm, while my soul was 
boiling with the turmoil of contradictory emotions. In 
short, I experienced that gnawing pang to which twenty- 
three years of suppressed sighs and betrayed affections 
have not inured me. 

^ Well, Pauline, the look by which you promised that 
I should be happy suddenly warmed my vitality, and 
turned all my sorrows into joy. Now, I could wish that 
I had suffered more. My love is suddenly full-grown. 
My soul was a wide territory that lacked tne bluing of 
sunshine, and your eyes have shed light on it. Beloved 
pitovidfuice ! you will be all in all to me, orphan as 1 am, 
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without a relation but my uncle. Yqu will be my whole 
&mUv, as you are my whole wealth, nay, the whole 
worla to me. Have you not bestowed on me evei^ 
gladness man can desire in that chaste — ^lavish^timra 
ghmce? 

have given me incredible self-confidence and 
auidke^- I can dare all things now. I came back to 
deep dejection. Five years of study in the heart 
had made me look on the world as a prison. 1 
had conceived of vast schemes, and dared not speak of 
them. Fame seemed to me a prize for charlatans, to 
which a really noble spirit should not stoop. Thus, my 
ideas could only make their way by the assistance of a 
man bold enough to mount the platform of the press, and 
to harangue loudly the simpletons he scorns. This kind 
of courage I have not. I ploughed my way on, crushed 
by the verdict of the crow^ in despair at never making 
it hear me. I was at once too humble and too lofty! 
I swallowed my thoughts as other men swallow humilia- 
tions. I had even come to despise knowledge, blaming 
it for yielding no real happiness. 

^But since yesterday I am wholly changed. For 
your sake I now covet every palm of glory, every 
triumph of success. When 1 lay my head on your knees, 
I comd wish to attract to you the eyes of the whole 
world, just as I long to concentrate in my love every 
idea, every power that is in me. The most splendid 
celebri^ is a possession that genius alone can create. 
Well, I can, at my will, make for you a bed of laurels. 
And if the silent ovation paid to science is not all you 
derire, I have within me the sword of the Word ; 1 could 
run in the path of honour and ambition where others 
only crawl. 

*Comnuuid me, Pauline $ I will be whatever you will. 
My iron will can do anything — I am loved ! Armed 
with that thought, ought not a man to sweep everything 
be%€ him i The man who wants all can do If 
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are the prize of success, I enter the lists to*iitorro«r. 
Td Will tuch a look as that ytm bestowed on tne, I would 
leup the deepest abyss. Through you I understand the 
fUhUlouS achicvetnents of thivalry and the nloSt fantastic 
tales of the Arahtan Nights, I can believe now itt^^he 
hlost diritaStic excesses of love, and in the stitcjBss,itf a 
prisoner’s Wildest attempt to recover his liberty* Yjim 
have aroused the thousand virtues that lay de^|i^t 
hrithin me — patience, resignation, all the powendf ^ 
heart, all the strength of my sOul. I live by you atuh^ 
heavenly thought' — for you* Everything now haS a 
fheaning for me in life. I understand everything^ even 
the vanities of wealth. 

* 1 find thyself shedding all the pearls of the Indies at 

5 Our feet; I fancy you reclining either on the rarest 
owers, or oh the softest tissues, and all the Splendour of 
the World seetns hardly worthy of you, for whom I would 
I could comfoand the harmony and the light that are 
given out by the harps of seraphs and the stars of heaven I 
Alas! a poor, studious poet, I offer you in words treasures 
I cannot bestow; 1 can only give you my heart, in 
Which you reign for ever. I have nothing else. But 
Ore there no treasures in eternal gratitude, in a sitiile 
whose expression will perpetually vary with pertmnial 
happiness, uftder the constant eagerness of my devotion 
to guess the wishes Of your loving soul i Has hot Olie 
celestial glance given us assurance of always Uffderstand- 
ihg each other ? 

*1 have a prayer now to be said to God every night — 
a prayer Ml of you : ** Let my Pauline be happy ! ” 
Ahd will you fill all my days as you now fill my heart f 
‘ Farewell, I can but trust you to God alone I ’ 

ui 

* Paidiiie 1 t^ me if I can ih any way have distddWsd 
ybu yesterday? Throw off the pride of heart which 



ihftlfcM bti mb thb sHtttt t6^iures thttt can be caused by 
one wi love. Scold me if you will ! Since yesterday^ a 
y^gUe, unutterable dread of having offended you pours 
grief on the life of feeling which you hid made so sweet 
ind^so rich. The lightest veil that comes between two 
soup) ^^meti hies grows to be a braien wall. There are 
nc^vei^ial crimes in love ! If you have the very spirit of 
tlgdt sentiment, you must feel all its pangs, and we 
unceasingly careful not to fret each other by 
some heedless word. 

‘Ko doubt, my beloved treasure, if there is any fimlt, 
it is in me. I cannot pride myself in the belief that I 
understand a woman’s heart in all the expansion of its 
tenderness, all the grace of its devotedness ; but I will 
always endeavour to appreciate the value of What you 
vouchsafe to show me of the setrets of yours. 

* Speak to me ! Answer me soon ! The melancholy 
into width we are thrown by the idea of a wrong done is 
frightful I it casts a shroud over life, and doubts on 
evcrythfhg. 

U spent this morning sitting on the bank by the 
sunken road, gazing at the turrets of Villenoix, not daring 
to go to our hedge. If you could imagine all I saw in 
my soul ! What gloomy visions passed before me under 
the grey sky, whose cold Sheen « added to my dreary 
mood ! 1 had dark presentiments ! I was terrined lest I 
should fail to make you happy. 

* I must tell you everything, my dear Pauline. Thete 
are moments when the spirit of vitality seems to abandon 
me. I feel bereft of all strength. Everything is a 
burthen to me j every fibre of my body is inert, every 
sense is flaccid, my sight grows dim, my tongue is 
paralysed, my imagination is extinct, desire is ^atf — 
nothing survives but my mere human vitality. At such 
times, though you Were in all the splendour of your 
beauty) though you should lavish on me your subtlest 
smiles and tenderest words, an evil influence would blind 
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mt, and distort the most ravishing melodjr into discordant 
sounds^ At those times — as I bdieve — some arguments*- 
tive demon stands before me, showing me the void 
beneath the most real possessions. This pitiless demon 
mows down every flower, and mocks at the sweetest 
feelings, saying: ‘‘Well — ^and then?” He mars^the 
feirest work by showing me its skeleton, and reveals t|ie 
mechanism of things while hiding the b^utiful rewtl^ 

‘ At those terrible moments, when the evil spirit^ ts^ 
possession of me, when the divine light is darkened m 
my soul without my knowing the cause, I sit in grief 
and anguish, I wish myself d^f and dumb, I long for 
death to give me rest. These hours of doubt and un- 
easiness are perhaps inevitable ; at any rate, they teach 
me not to be proud after the flights which have borne 
me to the skies where I have gathered a full harvest of 
thoughts ; for it is always after some long excursion in 
the vast fields of the intellect, and after the most luminous 
speculations, that I tumble, broken and weary^ Into this 
limbo. At such a moment, my angel, a wife^'Would 
doubt my love for her — at any rate, she might. If she 
were capricious, ailing, or depressed, she would need the 
comforting overflow of ingenious afFection, and I should 
not have a glance to bestow on her. It is my shame, 
Pauline, to have to tell you that at such times I could 
weep with you, but that nothing could make me smile. 

‘A woman can always conceal her troubles; for her 
child, or for the man she loves, she can laugh in the 
midst of suflFering. And could not I, for you, Pauline, 
imitate the exquisite reserve of a woman ? Since yester- 
day I have doubted by own power. If I could displease 
you once, if I failed once to understand you, 1 dread lest 
I should often be carried out of our happy circle by my 
evil demon. Supposing I were to have many of those 
dreadful moods, or that my unbounded love could no( 
make up for the dark hours of my life— ^tfaat I were 
doomed to remain such as I am ? — Fatal doubts ! 
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^ Power is indeed a fatal possession if what I feel within 
me is power. Pauline, ^ t Leave me^ desert me I 
Sooner would I endure every ill in life than endure the 
misery of knowing that you were unhappy through 
me* 

f But, perhaps, the demon has had such empire over 
tecause I have had no gentle, white hands about 
me to drive him oiF. No woman has ever shed on me 
tift hakn of her affection ; and 1 know not whether, if 
love should wave his pinions over my head in these 
moments of exhaustion, new strength might not be 
given to my spirit. This terrible melancholy is perhaps 
a result of my isolation, one of the torments of a lonely 
soul which pays for its hidden treasures with groans 
and unknown suffering. Those who enjoy little shall 
suffer little; immense happiness entails unutterable 
anguish ! 

* How terrible a doom ! If it be so, must we not 
shudder For ourselves, we who are superhumanly happy ? 
If nature sells us everything at its true value, into what 

E it are we not htcd to fau ? Ah ! the most fortunate 
)vers are those who die together in the midst of their 
youth and love I How sad it all is! Does my soul foresee 
evil in the future ? I examine myself, wondering whether 
there is anything in me that can cause you a i loment’s 
anxiety. I love you too selfishly perhaps ? I shall be 
laying on your beloved head a burthen heavy oui of all 
moportion to the joy my love can bring to your heart 
If there dwells in me some inexorable power which I 
must obey — if I am compelled to curse when you pray, 
if some dark thought coerces me when I would lam 
kneel at your feet and play as a child, will you not be 
jealous of that wayward and tricky spirit ? 

^ You understand, dearest heart, that what I dread is 
not being wholly yours ; that 1 would gladly forego all 
sceptres and the palms of the world to enshrine you 
in one eternal thought, to see a perfect life and ar^ 
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(Kiehi in our rapturous love ; to throw my soul 
iiitd if, drown my powers, and wring from eath hour the 
joys it has to give ! 

* Ah, my memories of love are crowding back upon 
me, the clouds of despair will lift. Farewell. I leave 
you now to be mo^e entirely yours. My beloved s0i4, 1 
look for a line, a word that may restore my pdacO of 
mind. Let me know whether I really Sieved my 
Pauline, or whether some uncertain expression of her 
countenance misled me. I could not bear to have to 
reproach myself after a whole life of happiness, for ever 
having met you without a smile of love, a honeyed 
word. To grieve the woman I love — Pauline, I should 
count it a crime. ^Tell me the truth, do not put me 
off with some magnanimous subterfuge, but forgive me 
without cruelty.’ 


FRAGMENT. 

^ Is so perfect an attachment happiness i Tes, for 
years of suffering would not pay for an hour of love. 

* Yesterday, your sadness, as I suppose, passed into my 
soul as swiftly as a shadow fells. Were you sad or 
suffering? I was wretched. Whence came my dis- 
tress ? Write to me at once. Why did I not know it ? 
We are not yet completely one in mind. At two 
leagues’ distance or at a thousand I ought to feel your 
pairis and sorrows. I shall not believe that I love you 
tIH my life is so bound up with yours that our life is 
ond, till our hearts^ our thoughts are ohe. I must be 
where you are, see what you see, feel what you feel, be 
with you in thought. Did not I know, at once, that 
your carriage had been overthrown and you were bruised? 
But on that day 1 had been with you, I bad never left 
you^ I could see you. When my uncle asked me 
What made me turn so pale, I answered at Once, 
^Mademoiselle de Villenoix has had a fell.” 

^ Why, then, yesterday, did I foil to read yOur soul ? 
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Did you wish to hide the cause of your grief? How- 
ever^ 1 fancied 1 could feel that you were arguing 
in my favour, though in vain, with that dreadful 
Salomon^ who freezes my blood. That man is not of 
our heaven, 

^ Why do you insist that our happiness, which has no 
resemblance to that of other people, should conform to 
the laws of the world ? And yet 1 delight too much in 
your bashfulness, your religion, your superstitions^ nc^ to 
obey your lightest whim. What you do must be right ; 
nothing can be purer than your mind, as nothing is 
lovelier than your face, which reflects your divine soul. 

^ I shall wait for a letter before going along the lanes 
to meet the sweet hour you grant me. Oh ! if you 
could know how the sight of those turrets makes my 
heart throb when I see them edged with light by the 
moon, our only confidante.’ 


IV 

* Farewell to glory, farewell to the future, to the life 
I had dreamed of ! Now, my well-beloved, my glory is 
that 1 am yours, and worthy of you ; my future lies 
entirely tit Ae hope of seeing you •, and is not my life 
summM up in sitting at your feet, in lying under your 
eyes, in drawing deep breaths in the heaven ycm have 
created for me ? All my powers, all my thoughts must 
be yours, since you could speak those thrilling words, 
^ Your sufferings must be mine ! ” Should 1 not bo 
stealing some jo 3 rs from love, some moments from banoH 
ness, some experiences from your divine spirit, if I gtwe 
my hours to study — ideas to the world and poems to the 
poets ? Nay, nay, my very life, I will treasure every^ 
thing for you ; 1 will bring to you every flower of my 
son}« is there anything fine enough, spendid enmigh, 
in all the resources of the worid or of intellect^ to do 
honour to a heart so rich, so pure as yours~the heart to 
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which I dare now and again to unite my own ? Ye$, 
now and again, I dare believe that I can love as much as 
you do. 

‘ And yet, no ; you are the angcl-woroan ; there will 
alwa}rs be a greater charm in the expression of your 
feelings, more harmony in your voice, more grace in 
your smile, more purity in your looks than in 
Let me feel that you are the creature of a higher sphere 
than that I live in; it will be your pride to have descended 
from it; mine, that I should have deserved you; and you 
will not perhaps have fallen too far by coming down to 
me in my poverty and misery. Nay, if a woman’s most 
glorious refuge is in a heart that is wholly her own, you 
will always reign supreme in mine. Not a thought, not 
a deed, shall ever pollute this heart, this glorious sanctuary, 
so long as you vouchsafe to dwell in it — ^and will you not 
dwell in it for ever ? Did you not enchant me bv the 
words, Now and for ever ” ? Nunc it semper ! And I 
have written these words of our ritual below yout^nor- 
trait — ^words worthy of you, as they are of God. He is 
nunc et semper ^ as my love is. 

^ Never, no, never, can I exhaust that which is immense, 
infinite, unbounded — ^and such is the feeling I have for 
you; I have imagined its immeasurable extent, as we 
measure space by the dimensions of one of its parts. I 
have had ineffable joys, whole hours filled with delicious 
meditation, as I have recalled a single gesture or the tone 
of a word of yours. Thus there will be memories of 
which the magnitude will overpower me, if the reminis* 
cence of a sweet and friendly interview is enough to 
make me shed tears of joy, to move and thrill my soul, 
and to be an inexhaustible wellspring of gladness. Love 
is the life of angels 1 

^ 1 can never, 1 believe, exhaust my joy in seeing you# 
This rapture, the least fovid of any^ though it never 
can last long enough, has made me apprehend tbeefernal 
contemplation in which seraphs and spirits abide in the 
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E resence of ; nothing can be more natural, if from 
lis essence there emanates a light as fruitful of new 
emotions as that of your eyes is, of your imposing brow, 
and your beautiful countenance — the image of your 
soul« Then, the soul, our second self, whose pure form 
can never perish, makes our love immortal. I would 
there were some other language than that I use to ex* 
preis to you the ever*new ecstasy of my love ; but since 
there is one of our own creating, since our looks are 
living speech, must we not meet iace to face to read in 
each other’s eyes those questions and answers from the 
heart, that are so living, so penetrating, that one evening 
you could say to me, ‘‘ Be silent ! ’’ when I was not 
speaking. Do you remember it, dear life ? 

^ When I am away from you in the darkness of 
absence, am I not reduced to use human words, too 
feeble to express heavenly feelings ? But words at any 
rate represent the marks those feelings leave in my 
sot|^^just as the word G^d imperfectly sums up the 
notions we form of that mysterious First Cause. But, 
in spite of the subtleties and infinite variety of language, 
I have no words that can express to you the exquisite 
union by which my life is merged into yours whenever I 
think or you. 

^ And with what word can I conclude when I ceaae 
writing to you, and yet do not part from you f What 
can farewell mean, unless in death ? But is death a 
farewell ? Would not my spirit be then more closely one 
with yours f Ah ! my nrst and last thought ; formerly 
I offered you my hwt and life on my knees; now 
what fresh blossoms of feeling can I discover in my soul 
that I have not already given you ? It would be a gift 
of a part^of what is wholly yours. 

‘ Are you my future? now deeply I regret the past! 
1 would! could have back all the years that are ours no 
more, and give them to you to reign over, as you do over 
my present life. What indeed was that time when I 
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knew ypu not ? It would be a void bu( I nrst so 
wretched/ 


FRAGMENT, 

‘ Beloved angel, how delight f^l last evening was ! 
How full of riches your dear heart is I And is your 
love endless, like mine ? Each word brought me fresh 
joy, and each look made it deeper. The placid exr 
pression of your countenance gave our thoughts a limit- 
less horizon. It was all as infinite as the sky, and as 
bland as its blue. The refinement of your adored 
features repeated itself by some inexplicable magic in 
your pretty movements and your least gestures, 1 knew 
that you were all graciousness, all love, but I did npt 
know how variously graceful you could be. Everything 
combined to urge me to tender solicitations, to make me 
ask the first kiss that a woman always refuses, no doubt 
that it may be snatched from her. You, dear soul of my 
life, will never guess beforehand what you may gtlUiLt Co 
my love, and will yield perhaps without knowing^ it I 
You are utterly true, and obey your heart alone. 

^The sweet tone^ of your voice blended with the 
tender harmonies that filled the quiet air, the cloudless 
sky. Not a bird piped, not a breeze whispered — 
solitude, you, and I. The motionless leaves did not 
quiver in the beautiful sunset hues which are both light 
and shadow. You felt that heavenly poetry — you who 
experienced so many various emotions, and who so often 
raised your eyes to heaven to avoid answering me. You 
who are proud and saucy, humble and masterful, who 
give yourself to me so completely in spirit and in 
thought, and evade the most bashful caress. Diear 
witcheries of the heart 1 They ring in my ears ; they 
touiiid and play there still. Sweet words hot half spoken, 
like a child^s speech, neither promise nor confessloiH but 
aUowkig love to eherisb its fairest hopm witihout ftwr or 
torment ! How pure a memory for life ! Whqt a free 
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blossoming all the flowers that spring from the soul, 
which a mere trifle can blight, but which, at that 
moment, everything warmed and expanded. 

‘ And it will be always so, will it not, my beloved ? 
As I recall, this morning, the fresh and living delights 
revealed to me in that hour, I am conscious of a joy 
which makes me conceive of true love as an ocean of 
evdrteting and ever-new experiences, into which we 
may plunge with increasing delight. Every day, every 
word, every kiss, every glance, must increase it by its 
tribute of past happiness. Hearts that are large enough 
never to forget must live every moment in their past 
joys as much as in those promised by the future. This 
was my dream of old, and now it is no longer a dream ! 
Have I not met on this earth with an angel who has 
made me know all its happiness, as a reward, perhaps, for 
having endured all its torments? Angel of heaven, 
I salute thee with a kiss. 

^Jtiriball send you this hymn of thanksgiving from my 
heart!, I owe it to you ; but it can hardly express my 
gratitude or the morning worship my heart offers up day 
by day to her who epitomised the whole gospel of the 
heart in this divine word ; Believe.” 

V 

‘What! no further difficulties, dearest heart I We 
shall be free to belong to each other every day, every 
hour, every minute, and for ever ! We may be as happy 
for ml the days of our life as we now are by stealth, at 
rare intervds I Our pure, deep feeling will assume the 
expression of the thousand fond acts 1 have di earned of. 
For me your little foot will be bared, you will be wholly 
mine ! Such happiness kills me ; it is too much for me. 
My head is too weak, it will burst with the vehemence 
of my ideas. I cry and I laygh — I am possessed I 
Every joy is as an arrow of flame ; it pierces and burns 

R 
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me. In fimcy you rise before my eyes^x ravished and 
das&zled by numberless and capricious images of delight. 

*In short, our whole future life is before me — its 
torrents, its still places, its joys ; it seethes, it flows on, 
it lies sleeping ; then again it awakes fresn and young. 
I see myself and you side by side, walking with equ^ 
pace, living in the same thought ; each dwelling in the 
other’s heart, understanding each other, responding to 
each other as an echo catches and repeats a sound across 
wide distances. 

^ Can life be long when it is thus consumed hour by 
hour ? Shall we not die in a first embrace ? What if 
our souls have already met in that sweet evening kiss 
which almost overpowered us — a feeling kiss, but the 
crown of my hopes, the ineffectual expression of all the 

f )rayers 1 breathe while we are apart, hidden in my soul 
ike remorse ? 

‘ I, who would creep back and hide in the hedge only 
to hear your footsteps as you went homewards^I, may 
henceforth admire you at my leisure, see you busy, 
moving, smiling, prattling ! An endless joy ! You 
cannot imagine all the gladness it is to me to see you 
going and comings only a man can know that deep 
delight. Your least movement gives me greater pleasure 
than a mother even can feel as she sees her child asleep 
or at play. I love you with every kind of love in one. 
The grace of your least gesture is always new to me. I 
fancy I could spend whole nights breathing your breath ; 
I would I could steal into every detail of your life, be 
the very substance of your thoughts — be your very self. 

‘Well, we shall, at any mte, never part a^in ! No 
human alloy shall ever disturb our love, infinite in its 
phases and as pure as all things are which are One — our 
love, vast as the sea, vast as the sky I You are mine 1 
all mine ! I may look into the depths of your eyes to 
read the sweet soul that alternately hides and shines 
there, to anticipate your wishes. 

* My best-beloved, listen to some things I have never 
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yet dared tp, tell you, but which I may confess to you 
now. I felt a certain bashfulness of soul which hindered 
the full expression of my feelings, so I strove to shroud 
them under the garb of thoughts. But now I long to 
lay my heart bare before you, to tell you of the ardour 
of my dreams, to reveal the boiling demands of my 
senses, excited, no doubt, by the solitude in which I have 
lived, perpetmilly fired by conceptions of happiness, and 
aroused by you, so fair in form, so attractive in manner. 
How can I express to you my thirst for the unknown 
rapture of possessing an adored wife, a rapture to which 
the union of two souls by love must give frenzied 
intensity. Yes, my Pauline, 1 have sat for hours in a 
sort of «tupor caused by the violence of my passionate 
yearning, lost in the dream of a caress as though in a 
EX)ttomless abyss. At such moments my whole vitality, 
my thoughts and powers, are merged and united in what 
I must call desire, for lack of a word to express that name- 
less delirium. 

^ And I may confess to you now that one day, when 
I would not take your hand when you offered it so 
sweetly — an act of melancholy prudence that made you 
doubt my love — I was in one of those fits of madness 
when a man could commit a murder to possess a woman. 
Yes, if I bad felt the exquisite pressure you offered me 
as vividly as I heard your voice in my heart, I know not 
to what lengths my passion might not have carried me. 
But 1 can be silent, and suffer a great deal. Why speak 
of this anguish when my visions are to become resides i 
It will be in my power now to make life one long love- 
making ! 

* Dearest love, there is a certain effect of light on 
your black hair which could rivet me for hours, my eyes 
foil of tears, as I gazed at your sweet person, were it not 
that you turn away and say, For shame ; you make 
oie^teshy I** 

^To-morrow, then, our love is to be made known I 
Olv Pauline ! the eyes of others, the curiosity of 
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stranger^ weigh on my soul. Let us go 'to Villenoix, 
and stay there far from every one. I should like no 
creature in human form to intrude into the sanctuary 
where you are to be mine; I could even wish that, 
when we are dead, it should cease to exist — should be 
destroyed. Yes; I would fain hide from all nature a 
happiness which we alone can understand, alone can feel, 
which is so stupendous that I throw myself into it only 
to die — it is a gulf ! 

^Do not be alarmed by the tears that have wetted 
this page ; they are tears of joy. My only blessing, we 
need never part again 1 * 

In 1823 I travelled trom Paris to Touraine by 
diligence. At Mer we took up a passenger for Blois. 
As the guard put him into that part of the coach where 
1 had my seat, he said jestingly — 

‘ You will not be crowded, Monsieur Lefebvre I ^ 
was, in fact, alone. 

On hearing this name, and seeing a white-haired old 
man, who looked eighty at least, I naturally thought of 
Lambert’s uncle. After a few ingenious questions, I 
discovered that I was not mistaken. The good man 
had been looking after his vintage at Mer, and was 
returning to Blois. I then asked for some news of my 
old ^ chum.’ At the first word, the old priest’s face^ as 
grave and stern already as that of a soldier who has gone 
trough many hardships, became more sad and dark ; the 
lines on his forehead were slightly knit, he set his Ups, 
and said, with a suspicious glance — 

*Then you have never seen him since you left the 
College?’ 

^ Indeed, I have not,’ said I. * But we are equally to 
Uame for our forgetfulness. Young m^, as you know, 
lead such an adventurous and storm-toraed life when 
they leave their school-forms, that it is only by meeting 
that they can be sure of an enduring affection.^ How- 
ever, a reminiscence of youth sometimes comes i(s |i 
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rminder, and it is impossible to forget entirely, especially 
when two lads have been such friends as we were. We 
went bv the name of the Poet-and-P}rthaeoras,* 

I told him my name •, when he heard it, the worthy 
mai^rew gloomier than ever. 

* l^en you have not heard his story ? * said he. ‘ My 
poor nephew was to be married to the richest heiress in 
Blois ; but tAe day before his wedding he went mad*’ 

* Lambert ! Mad 1 ’ cried I in dismay. * But from 
what cause? He had the finest memory, the most 
strongly-constituted brain, the soundest judgment, I ever 
met with. Really a great genius — with too great a 
passion for mysticism perhaps ; but the kindest heart in 
the woilu. Something most extraordinary must have 
happened ? ’ 

* i see you knew him well,’ said the priest. 

From Mer, till we reached Blois, we talked only of 
my poor friend, with long digressions, by which I learned 
the £icts I have already related in the order of their 
interest. I confessed to his uncle the character of our 
studies and of his nephew’s predominant ideas ; then the 
old man told me of the events that had come into Lam- 


bert’s life since our parting. From Monsieur Lefebvre’s 
account, Lambert had betrayed some symptoms of mad- 
ness before his marriage; but they were such as are 
common to men who love passionately, and seemed to me 
less startling when 1 knew how vehement his love had 
been and when 1 saw Mademoiselle de Villenoix. In 


the county, where ideas are scarce, a man overflowing 
with original thought and devoted to a system, as Louis 
was, miut well be regarded as eccentric, to say the 
least* His language would, no doubt, seem the stranger 
because he so rarely spoke. He would say, ^ That man 
does not dwell in my heaven,’ where any one else 
would have said, * We are not made on the same pattern.’ 
Every clever man has his own quirks of speech. The 
broaaer his ^ius, the more conspicuous are the singu- 
larities wbiim constitute the various degrees of eccen* 
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tricity* In the country an eccentric man is at once set 
down as half mad. 

Hence Monsieur Lefebvre*s first sentences left me 
doubtful of nw schoolmate’s insanity. I listened to the 
old man, but I criticised his statements. 

The most serious symptom had supervened a day or 
two before the marriage. Liouis had ha4 some well-* 
marked attacks of catalepsy. He had once remained 
motionless for fifty-nine hours, his eyes staring, neither 
speaking nor eating ; a purely nervous affection, to which 
persons under the influence of violent passion are liable ; 
a rare malady, but perfectly well known to the medical 
faculty. What was really extraordinary was that Louis 
shoula not have had several previous attacks, since his 
habits of rapt thought and the character of his mind 
would predispose him to them. But his temperament, 
ph}rsical and mental, was so admirably balanced, that it 
had no doubt been able to resist the demands on his 
strength. The excitement to which he had been wound 
up by the anticipation of acute physical enjoyment, 
enhanced by a chaste life and a highly-strung soul, had 
no doubt led to these attacks, of which the results are as 
little known as the cause. 

The letters that have by chance escaped destruction 
show very plainly a transition from pure idealism to the 
most intense sensualism. 

Time was when Lambert and I had admired this pheno* 
menon of the human mind, in which he saw the fortuitous 
separation of our two natures, and the signs of a total 
removal of the inner man, using its unknown faculties 
under the operation of an unknown cause. This 
disorder, a mystery as deep as that of sleep, was con^ 
nected with the seneme of evidence which Lambert had 
set forth in his Treatise an the WilL And when Mon- 
sieur Lefebvre spoke to me of Louis’s first attack, I 
suddenly remembered a conversation we had had on the 
subject-after reading a medical book. 
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* Deep meditation and rapt ecstasy are perhaps the 
undeveloped germs of catalepsy,’ he had said in conclusion. 

On the occasion when he so concisely formulated this 
idea, he had been trying to link mental phenomena 
together by a series of results, following the processes of 
the intellect step by step, from their beginnings as those 
simple, purely animal impulses of instinct, which are all- 
sufficient to ‘many human beings, particularly to those 
men whose energies are wholly spent in mere mechanical 
labour ; then, going on to the aggregation of ideas and 
rising to comparison, reflection, meditation, and finally 
ecstasy and catalepsy. Lambert, of course, in the art- 
lessness of youth, imagined that he had laid down the 
lines of z great work when he thus built up a scale of the 
various degrees of man’s mental powers. 

I remember that, by one of those chances which seem 
like predestination, we got hold of a great Martyrology, 
in which the most curious narratives are given of the 
total abeyance of physical life which a man can attain to 
under the paroxysms of the inner Jife. By reflecting on 
the effects of fanaticism, Lambert was led to believe that 
the collected ideas to which we give the name of 
feelings may very possibly be the material outcome of 
some fluid which is generated in all men, more or less 
abundantly, according to the way in which their organs 
absorb, from the medium in which they live, the elemen- 
tary atoms that produce it. We went crazy over cata- 
lepsy ; and with the eagerness that boys throw into every 
pursuit, we endeavoured to endure pain by thinking of 
something else. We exhausted ourselves by making 
experiments not unlike those of the epileptic fanatics of 
the last century, a religious mania which will some day 
be of service to the science of humanity. I would stand 
on Lambert’s chest, remaining there several minutes 
without giving him the slightest pain; but notwith- 
standing these crazy attempts, we did not achieve an 
attack of catalepsy. 
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This digression seemed necessary to account for my 
first doubts, which were, however, completely dispelled 
by Monsieur Lefebvre. 

* When this attack had passed off,* said he, ‘ my nephew 
sank into a state of extreme terror, a dejection that 
nothing could overcome. He thought himself unfit for 
marriage. I watched him with the care of a mother for 
her child, and found him preparing to perform on him- 
self the operation to which Origen believed he owed his 
talents. I at once carried him off to Paris, and placed 
him under the care of Monsieur Esquirol. All through 
our journey Louis sat sunk in almost unbroken torpor^ 
and did not recognise me. The Paris physicians pro- 
nounced him incurable, and unanimously advised his 
being left in perfect solitude, with nothing to break the 
silence that was needful for his very improbable recovery, 
and that he should live always in a cool room with a 
subdued light. — Mademoiselle de Villenoix, whom I had 
been careful not to apprise of Louis’s state,* he went on, 
blinking his eyes, * but who was supposed to have broken 
off the match, went to Paris and heard what the doctors 
had pronounced. She immediately begged to see my 
nephew, who hardly recognised her; then, like the 
noble soul she is, she insisted on devoting^ herself to 
giving him such care as might tend to his recovery. 
§he would have been obliged to do so if he had been her 
husband, she said, and could she do less for him as her 
lover ? 

She removed Louis to Villenoix, where they have been 
living for two years.* 

So, instead of continuing my journey, I stopped at 
Blois to go to see Louis. Good Monsieur Lefebvre 
would not hear of my lodging anywhere but at his house, 
where he showed me his nephew’s room with the books 
and all else that had belonged to him. At every turn 
the old man could not sup^ess some mournful exclama- 
tion, showing what hopes Louis’s precocious genius had 
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raised, and the terrible grief into which this irreparable 
ruin had plunged him. 

‘ That young fellow knew everything, my dear sir ! ^ 
said he, laying on the table a volume containing Spinoza’s 
works. ^ How could so well organised a brain go astray i ’ 

^Indeed, Monsieur,’ said 1, ^was it not perhaps the 
result of its being so highly organised i If he really is a 
victim to th<f malady as yet unstudied in all its aspects, 
which is known simply as madness, I am inclined to 
attribute it to his passion. His studies and his mode of 
life had strung his powers and faculties to a degree of 
energy beyond which the least further strain was too 
much for nature ; Love was enough to crack them, or 
to raise them to a new form of expression which we are 
maligning perhaps, by ticketing it without due know- 
ledge. In fact, he may perhaps have regarded the joys 
of marriage as an obstacle to the perfection of his inner 
man and his flight towards spiritual spheres.’ 

^ My dear sir,’ said the old man, after listening to me 
with attention, * your reasoning is, no doubt, very sound j 
but even if I could follow it, would this melancholy 
logic comfort me for the loss of my nephew ? ’ 

Lambert’s uncle was one of those men who live only 
by their aflFcctions. 

1 went to Villenoix on the following day. The kind 
old man accompanied me to the gates of Blois. When 
we were out on the road to Villenoix, he stopped me and 
said — 

^ As you may suppose, I do not go there. But do not 
forget what I nave said ; and in Mademoiselle de Ville- 
noix’s presence affect not to perceive that Louis is mad*’ 

He remained standing on the spot where I left him, 
watching me till I was out of sight. 

I made my way to the chateau of Villenoix, not 
without deep agitation. My thoughts were many at 
each step on this road, which Louis had so often troaden 
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with a heart full of hopes, a soul spurred on by the 
nwriad darts of love. The shrubs, the trees, the tuHis 
of the winding road where little gullies broke the banks 
on each side, were to me full of strange interest. 1 
tried to enter into the impressions and thoughts of my 
unhappy friend. Those evening meetings on the edge 
of the coombe, where his lady-love had been wont to find 
him, had, no doubt, initiatea Mademoiselle de Villenoix 
into the secrets of that vast and lofty spirit, as I had 
learned them all some years before. 

But the thing that most occupied my mind, and gave 
to my pilgrimage the interest of intense curiosity, in addi- 
tion to the almost pious feelings that led me onwards, 
was that glorious faith of Mademoiselle de Villenoix’s 
which the good priest had told me of. Had she in the 
course of time been infected with her lover’s madness, or 
had she so completely entered into his soul that she could 
understand all its thoughts, even the most perplexed ? 1 
lost myself in the wonderful problem of feeling, passing 
the highest inspirations of passion and the most b^utifiH 
instances of self-^criiice. That one should die for the 
other is an almost vulgar form of devotion. To live 
faithful to one love is a form of heroism that immortalised 
Mademoiselle Dupuis. When the great Napoleon and 
Lord Byron could find successors in the hearts of women 
they bad loved, we may well admire Bolingbfoke’s 
wiaow; but Mademoiselle Dupuis could feed on the 
memories of many years of happiness, whereas Made* 
moiselle de Villenoix, having known nothing of love but 
its first excitement, seemed to me to typify love in its 
highest expression. If she were herself almost crazy, it 
was splendid ; but if she had understood and entered 
into his madness, she combined with the beauty of a 
noble heart a crowning effort of passion worthy to be 
studied and honoured. 

When I saw the tall turrets of the chateau, remember* 
tng how often poor Lambert must have thrilled at the 
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sight of them, my heart beat anxiously. As I recalled 
the events of our boyhood, I was almost a sharer in 
his present life and situation. At last I reached a wide, 
deserted courtyard, and I went into the hall of the 
house without meeting a soul. There the sound df my 
steps brought out an old woman, to whom I gave a 
letter written to Mademoiselle de Viilenoix by Monsieur 
Lefebvre. In a few minutes this woman returned to bid 
me enter, and led me to a low room, floored with black- 
and-white marble ; the Venetian shutters were closed, 
and at the end of the room I dimly saw Louis Lambert. 

^ Be seated, Monsieur,’ said a gentle voice that went 
to nw heart. 

Madeiiiuibelle de Viilenoix was at my side before I was 
aware of her presence, and noiselessly brought me a chair, 
which at first I would not accept. It was so dark that 
at first I saw Mademoiselle de Viilenoix and Lambert 
only as two black masses perceived against the gloomy 
background. I presently sat down under the influence 
of the feeling that comes over us, almost in spite of our- 
selves, under the obscure vault of a church. My eyes, 
full of the bright sunshine, accustomed themselves 
gradually to this artificial night. 

^ Monsieur is your old school-friend,’ she said to Louis. 

He made no reply. At last I could see him, and it 
was one of those spectacles that are stamped on the 
memory for ever. He was standing, his ell^ws resting 
on the cornice of the low wainscot, which threw his 
body forward, so that it seemed bowed under the weight 
of bis bent head. His hair was as long as a woman’s, 
fiiUing over his shoulders and hanging about his face, 
giving him a resemblance to the busts of the great men 
of the time of Louis xiv. His face was perfectly white. 
He constantly nibbed one leg against the other, with a 
mechanical action that nothing could have checked, and 
the incessant friction of the bones made a doleful sound. 
Near him was a bed of moss on boards. 
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very' rarely lies down/ said Mademoiselle de 
Villenoix ; * but whenever he does, he sleeps for several 
days/ 

Louis stood, as I beheld him, day and night with a 
Axed gaze, never winking his eyelids as we do. Having 
asked Mademoiselle de Villenoix whether a little more 
light would hurt our friend, on her reply I opened the 
shutters a little way, and could see the expression of 
Lambert’s countenance. Alas ! he was wrinkled, 
white-headed, his eyes dull and lifeless as those of the 
blind. His features seemed all drawn upwards to the 
top of his head. I made several attempts to talk to him, 
but he did not hear me. He was a wreck snatchedf from 
the grave, a conquest of life from death — or of death 
from life I 

I stayed for about an hour, sunk in unaccountable 
dreams, and lost in painful thought. I listened to Made-* 
moiselle de Villenoix, who told me every detail of this 
life — that of a child in arms. 

Suddenly Louis ceased rubbing his legs together, and 
said slowly — 

‘ The angels arc white.* 

I cannot express the effect produced upon me by this 
utterance, by the sound of the voice 1 had ioved, wbdse 
accents, so painfullv expected, had seemed to be lost for 
ever. My eyes filled with tears in spite of every effort* 
An involuntary instinct warned me, making me doubt 
whether Louis had really lost his reason. I was indeed 
well assured that he neither saw nor heard me ; but the 
sweetness of his tone, which seemed to reveal heavenly 
happiness, gave his speech an amazing effect* Hiese 
words, the incomplete revelation of an unknown world, 
rang in our souls like some glorious distant bells in the 
depth of a dark night. I was no longer surprised that 
Mademoiselle de Villenoix considered Lambert to bo 
perfectly sane. The life of the soul had perhaps subdued 
that of the body. His feithfiil companion had no doubt 
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~is I had at that moment — ^intuitions of that melodious 
and beautiful existence to which we give the name of 
Heaven in its highest meaning. 

This woman, this angel, always was with him, seated 
at her embroidery frame ; and each time she drew the 
needle out she gazed at Lambert with sad and tender 
feeling. Unable to endure this terrible sight — for I 
could not, lilte Mademoiselle de Villenoix, read all his 
secrets — went out, and she came with me to walk for 
a few minutes and talk of herself and of Lambert. 

^ Louis must, no doubt, appear to be mad/ said she. 
* But he is not, if the term mad ought only to be used 
in spehking of those whose brain is for some unknown 
cause disf'^sed, and who can show no reason in their 
actions. Eveiything in my husband is perfectly balanced. 
Though he did not actively recognise you, it is not that 
he did not see you. He has succeeded in detaching him- 
self from his body, and discerns us under some other 
aspect — ^what that is, I know not. When he speaks, 
he utters wondrous things. Only it often happens that 
he concludes in speech an idea that had its beginning in 
his mind ; or he may begin a sentence and nnish it in 
thought. To other men he seems insane; to me, 
living as 1 do in his mind, his ideas are quite lucid, 1 
follow the road his spirit travels ; and though I do not 
know every turning, 1 can reach the goal with him. 

* Which of us has not often known what it is to think of 
some futile thing and be led on to some serious reflection 
through the ideas or memories it brings in its train ? 
Not unfrequently, after speaking about some trifle, the 
simple starting-point of a rapid train of reflections, a 
thinker may forget or be silent as to the abstract con- 
nection of ideas leading to his conclusion, and speak 
again only to utter the last link in the chain of his 
meditations. 

* Inferior minds, to whom this swift mental vision is a 
thing unknown, who are ignorant of the spirit’s inner 
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workings laugh at the dreamer j and if he & subject to 
this kind of obliviousness, regard him as a m^man# 
Louis is always in this state; he soars perpetually 
through the spaces of thought, traversing them with the 
swiftness of a swallow ; 1 can follow him in his flight. 
This is the whde history of his madness. Some day, 
perhaps, Louis will come back to the life in which we 
vegetate ; but if he breathes the air of heaven before the 
time when we may be permitted to do so, why should 
we desire to have him down among us ? lam content 
to hear his heart beat, and all my happiness is to be with 
him. Is he not wholly mine i In three years, twice at 
intervals he was himself for a few days ; once in Switzer* 
land, where we went, and once in an island off the wilds 
of Brittany, where he took some sea-baths. I have twice 
been very happy ! I can live on memory.’ 

^ But do you write down the things he says ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Why should I ? ’ said she. 

I was silent ; human knowledge was indeed as nothing 
in this woman’s eyes. 

* At those times, when he talked a little,’ she added, 
* I think I have recorded some of his phrases, but I left it 
off ; I did not understand him then.’ 

I asked her for them by a look ; she understood me. 
This is what I have been able to preserve from oblivion. 

I 

Everything here on earth is produced by an ethereal 
substance which is the common element of various 
phenomena, known inaccurately as electricity, heat, 
light, the galvanic fluid, the magnetic fluid, and so forth. 
The universal distribution of this substance, under various 
forms, constitutes what is commonly known as Matter, 

II 

The brain is the alembic to which the Animal con- 
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veys what Ach of its organisations^ in proportion to the 
strength of that vessel, can absorb of that Substance, 
which returns it transformed into Will, 

The Will is a fluid inherent in every creature endowed 
with motion. Hence the innumerable forms assumed by 
the Animal, the results of its combinations with that 
Substance* The Animal’s instincts are the product of 
the coercion of the environment in which it develops. 
Hence its variety. 


III 

In Man the Will becomes a power peculiar to him, 
and exceeding in intensity that of any other species. 

IV 

By constant assimilation, the Will depends on the 
Substance it meets with again and again in all its 
transmutations, pervading them by Thought, which is a 
product peculiar to the human Will, in combination with 
the modifications of that Substance, 

V 

The innumerable forms assumed by Thought are 
the result of the greater or less perfection of the human 
mechanism. 

VI 

The Will acts through organs commonly called the 
five senses, which, in fact, are but one — the faculty of 
Sight. Feeling and tasting, hearing and smelling, are 
Sight modified to the transformations of the Substance 
which Man can absorb in two conditions: untransformed 
and transformed. 

vn 

Everything of which the form comes within the 
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cogniBknce of the one sense of Sight may w reduced to 
certain simple bodies of which the elements exist in the 
air^ the light, or in the elements of air and light, Sound 
is a condition of the air ; colours are al! conditions of 
light; every smell is a combination of air Ma light; 
hence the four aspects of Matter with regard to Man — 
sound, colour, smell, and shape — have the same origin, 
for the day is not far off when the relationship of the 
phenomena of air and light will be made clear. 

Thought, which is allied to Light, is expressed in 
words which depend on sound. -To man, then, every- 
thing is derived from the Substance, whose trai^orma- 
tions vary only through Number — a certain quanyditative 
dissimilarity, the proportions resulting in the individuals 
or objects of what are classed as Kingdoms. 

VIJI 

When the Substance is absorbed in sufficient number 
(or quantity) it makes of man an immensely powerful 
mechanism, in direct communication with the very 
element of the Substance, and acting on organic nature 
in the same way as a large stream when it absorbs the 
smaller brooks. Volition sets this force in motion inde- 
pendently of the Mind. By its concentration it acquires 
some of the qualities of the Substance, such as the swifts 
ness of light, the penetrating power of electricity, and 
the faculty of saturating a body; to which must be 
added that it apprehends what it can do. 

Still, there is in man a primordial and overruling 
phenomenon which defies analysis. Man may be 
dissected completely ; the elements of Will and ^nd 
may perhaps be found ; but there still will remain 
beyond apprehension the x against which I once used tn 
struggle. That x is the Word, the Logos, whose 
communication burns and consumes those who arc not 
prepared to receive it. The Word is for ever gaierating 
the Substance. 
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IX 

Rage^ like all our vehement demonstrations, is a 
currei^ of the human force that acts electrically ; its 
turmoil when liberated acts on persons who are present 
even though they be neither its cause nor its object. 
Are there not certain men who by a discharge of 
Volition can sublimate the essence of the feelings of the 
masses? 


X 

Fanaticism and all emotions are living forces. These 
forcea^jn some beings become rivers that gather in and 
sweep away everything. 


XI 

Though Space /j, certain faculties have the power of 
traversing it with such rapidity that it is as though it 
existed not. From your own bed to the frontiers of the 
universe there are but two steps : Will and Faith. 

XII 

Facts are nothing ; they do not subsist ; all that lives 
of us is the Idea. 


xm 

The realm ot Ideas is divided into three spheres : 
that of Instinct, that of Abstractions, that of Specialism. 

XIV 

The greater part, the weaker part of visible humanity, 
dwells in the Sphere of Instinct. The Instinctivn are 
born, labour, and die without rising to the second degr^ 
of human intelligence, namely, Abstraction. 

s 
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XV 

Society begins in the sphere of Abstraction* If 
Abstraction, as compared with Instinct, is an^ almost 
divine power, it is nevertheless incredibly weak ks com- 
pared with the gift of Specialism, which is the formula of 
God* Abstraction comprises all nature in ^ germ, more 
virtually than a seed contains the whole system of a 
plant and its fruits* From Abstraction are derived laws, 
arts, social ideas, and interests. It is the glory and the 
scourge of the earth : its glory because it has created 
social life ; its scourge because it allows man to evade 
entering into Specialism, which is one of the paths .lo the 
Infinite. Man measures everything by Abstractions: 
Good and Evil, Virtue and Crime. Its formula of equity 
is a pair of scales, its justice is blind. God’s justice sees : 
there is all the difference* 

There must be intermediate Beings, then, dividing the 
sphere of Instinct from the sphere of Abstractions, in 
whom the two elements mingle in ^ infinite variety of 
proportions. Some have more of one, some more of the 
other. And there are also some in which the two 
powers neutralise each other by equality of effect. 

XVI 

Specialism consists in seeing the things of the material 
universe and the things of the spiritual universe in all 
their ramifications original and causative. The greatest 
human geniuses are those who started from the dark- 
ness of Abstraction to attain to the light of Specialism* 
(Specialism, speciesy sight ; speculation, or seeing every- 
thing, and all at once ; Speculum^ a mirror or means of 
apprehending a thing by seeing the whole of it.) Jesus 
had the gift of Specialism \ He saw each iFact in fts root 
and in its results, in the past where it had its rise, and in 
the future where it would grow and spread ; His sight 
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pierced infe) the understanding of others. The perfection 
of the inner eye gives rise to the gift of Specialism. 
Spectaltsm brings with it Intuition, intuition is one of 
the faculties of the Inner Man, of which Specialism is an 
attribute. Intuition acts by an imperceptible sensation 
of which he who obeys it is not conscious : for instance, 
Napoleon instinctively moving from a spot struck 
immediately afterwards by a cannon ball. 

xvn 

Between the sphere of Abstraction and that of 
Specialism, as between those of Abstraction and Instinct, 
there are ^ings in whom the attributes of both combine 
and produce a mixture | these are men of genius. 

xvm 

Specialism is necessarily the most perfect expression of 
man, and he is the link binding the visible world to the 
higher worlds} he acts, sees, and feels by his Inner 
powers. The man of Abstraction thinks. The man of 
Instinct acts. 


XIX 

Hence man has three degrees. That of Instinct, 
below the average } that of Abstraction, the general 
average ; that of Specialism, above the avera^. 
Specialism opens to man his true career ; the Infinite 
dawns on him } he secs what his destiny must be. 

XX 

There are three worlds — the Natural, the Spiritual, 
aifd^ the Divine. Humanity p^ses through the Natural 
world, which is not fixed either in its essence or its 
fiicoltiet. The Spiritual world is fixed in its cssenee atid 
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unfixed iti its Acuities. The Divine world^ll^ fixed in 
\t» feculties and its essence both. Hence there is 
necessarily a Material worship, a Spiritual worship, and a 
Divine worship : three forms expressed in action, ^ech, 
and prayer, or, in other words, in deed, appreHInsion, 
and love. Instinct demands deed; Abstraction is 
concerned with Ideas ; Specialism sees the end, it 
aspires to God with presentiment or contenlplation. 

XXI 

Hence, perhaps, some day the converse of Et Virhum 
caro factum est will become the epitome of a new 
Gospel, which will proclaim that The Flesh shall be 
made the Word and become the Utterance of God. 

xxii 

The Resurrection is the work of the Wind of Heaven 
sweeping over the worlds. The angel borne on the 
Wind does not say ; ^ Arise, yc dead * ; he says, ‘Arise, 
ye who live ! * 

Such are the meditations which I have with great 
difficulty cast in a form adapted to our understanding. 
There are some others which Pauline remembered more 
exactly, wherefore I know not, and which I wrote from 
her dictation ; but they drive the mind to despair when, 
knowing in what an intellect they originated, we strive 
to understand them. 1 will quote a few of them to 
complete my study of this figure ; partly, too, perhaps, 
because, in these last aphorisms, Lambert’s formulas seem 
to include a larger universe than the former set, which 
would apply only to zoological evolution* Still, there is 
a relation TOtween the two fragments, evident to those 
persons<--thougb they be but few— who love to dive 
into such intellectual decot. 
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I 


Everything on earth exists solely by motion and 
number* 


n 


Motion so to speak , number in action. 


in 

Motion is the product of a force generated by the 
Word and by Resistance, which is Matter. But for 
Resistance, Motion would have had no results; its 
actidn would have been infinite. Newton’s gravitation 
is not a law, but an effect of the general law of universal 
motion. 


IV 

Motion, acting in proportion to Resistance, produces 
a result which is Life. As soon as one or the other is 
the stronger, Life ceases. 


V 

No portion of Motion is wasted ; it always produces 
number ; still, it can be neutralised by disproportionate 
resistance, as in minerals. 


VI 

Number, which produces variety of all kinds, also 
gives rise to Harmony, which, in the highest meaning of 
the word, is the relation of parts to the whole. 

VII 

But for Motion, everything would be one and the 
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same. It» products, identical in their essence, differ only 
by Number, which gives rise to faculties. 

VIH 

Man looks to faculties ; angels look to the Essence. 

IX 

By giving his body up to elemental action, man can 
achieve an inner union with the Light. 

X 

Number is intellectual evidence belonging*'^ man 
alone ; by it he acquires knowledge of the Word. 

XI 

There is a Number beyond which the impure cannot 
pass : the Number which is the limit of creation. 

XII 

The Unit was the starting-point of every product : 
compounds are derived from it, but the end must be 
identical with the beginning. Hence this Spiritual 
formula: the compound Unit, the variable Unit, the 
fixed Unit. 


XIII 

The Universe is the Unit in variety. Motion is the 
means \ Number is the result. The end is the return of 
all things to the Unit, which is God. 

XIV 

Three and Seven are the two chief Spiritual numbers. 
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Three is the formula of created worlds. It is the 
Spiritual Sign of the creation, as it is the Material Sign 
of dimension. In fsict, God has worked by Curved lines 
only : the Straight Line is an attribute of the Infinite ; 
and man, who has the presentiment of the Infinite, 
reproduces h in his works. Two is the number of 
generation. Three is the number of Life which includes 
generation and offspring. Add the sum of four, and you 
have Seven, the formula of Heaven. Above all is God ; 
He^is the Unit. 

After going in to see Louis once more, I took leave 
of his wife and went home, lost in ideas so adverse to 
social life that, in spite of a promise to return to 
Villenoix, I did not go. 

The sight of Louis had had some mysteriously sinister 
influence over me. I was afraid to place myself again in 
that heavy atmosphere, where ecstasy was contagious. 
Any man would have felt, as I did, a longing to throw 
himself into the infinite, just as one soldier after another 
killed himself in a certain sentry box where one had 
committed suicide in the camp at Boulogne. It is a 
known fact that Napoleon was obliged to have the hut 
burnt which had harboured an idea that had become a 
mortal infection. 

Louis’s room had perhaps the same fatal effect as that 
sentry box. 

These two ftets would then be additional evidence in 
favour of his theory of the transfusion of Will. I was 
conscious of strange disturbances, transcending the most 
fantastic results of taking tea, coffee, or opium, of 
dreams or of fever— mysterious agents, whose terrible 
action often sets our brains on fire. 

I ought perhaps to have made a separate book of these 
fragments of thought, intelligible only to certain spirits 
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who have b^lt accustomed to lean over the ed^e of 
abysses in the hope of seeing to the bottom. The life of 
that mighty brain, which smit up on every side perhaps, 
like a too vast empire, would have been set forth in the 
narrative of this man’s visions — a being incompletf for 
lack of force or of weakness ; but I preferred to give an 
account of my own impressions rather than to compose 
a more or less poetical romance. 

Louis Lambert died at the age of twenty-eight, Sep- 
tember 25, 1824, in his true love’s arms. He was 
buried by her desire in an island in the park at 
His tombstone is a plain stone cross, without name or 
date. Like a flower that has blossomed on the marghi of 
a precipice, and drops into it, its colours and fragrance all 
unknown, it was fitting that he too should faU. Like 
many another misprized soul, he had often yearned to 
dive haughtily into the void, and abandon there the 
secrets of his own life. 

Mademoiselle de Villcnoix would, however, have been 
quite justified in recording his name on that cross with 
her own. Since her partner’s death, reunion has been 
her constant, hourly hope. But the vanities of woe are 
foreign to faithful souls. 

Vulenoix is falling into ruin. She no longer resides 
there; to the end, no doubt, that she may the better 
picture herself there as she used to be. She had said long 
ago--— 

^ His heart was mine ; his genius is with God.’ 


CR^TtAu Dt SAcid, Junt’Juty 183a. 
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In the year 1308 few houses were yet standing on the 
M^nd formed by the alluvium and sand deposited by the 
Seme abo^'e the Cite, behind the Church of Notre-Dame. 
The first man who was so bold as to build on this strand, 
then liable to frequent floods, was a constable of the 
watch of the City of Paris, who had been able to do 
some service to their Reverences the Chapter of the 
Cathedral ) and in return the Bishop leased to him twenty* 
five perches of land, with exemption from all feudal dues 
Or taxes on the buildings he might erect. 

Seven years before the beginning of this narrative, 
Joseph Tirechair, one of the sternest of Paris constables, 
as his name [Tear Flesh] would indicate, had, thanks to 
his share of the fines collected by him for delinquencies 
committed within the precincts of the Cite, been able to 
build a house on the bank of the Seine just at the end of 
the Rue du Port-Saint-Landry. To protect the mer- 
chandise landed on the strand, the municipality had 
constructed a sort of breakwater of masonry, which may 
StiU be seen on some old plans of Paris, and which pre- 
served the piles of the landing-place by meeting the rush 
of water and ice at the upper end of the Islimd. The 
constable had taken advantage of this for the foundation 
of hia house, so that there were several steps up to his 
door. 

Like all the houses of that date, this cottage was 

in 
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crowned by a peaked roof, forming a gable-^end to the 
front, of half a diamond. To the great regret of his- 
torians, but two or three examples of such roQ]^ survive 
in Paris. A round opening ^ave light to a loft, where 
the constable’s wife dried the linen of the Chapter, for 
she had the honour of washing for the Cathedral^-which 
was certainly not a bad customer. On the first floor 
were two rooms, let to lodgers at a rent, ©ne year with 
another, of forty sous Parish each, an exorbitant sum, 
that was however justified by the luxury Tircchair had 
lavished on their adornment. Flanders tapestry hung on 
the walls, and a large bed with a top valance of green 
serge, like a peasant’s bed, was amply furnished with 
mattresses, and covered with good sheets of fine linen. 
Each room had a stove called a chauffe-doux ; the floor, 
carefully polished by Dame Tirechair^s apprentices, shone 
like the woodwork of a shrine. Instead of stools, the 
lodgers had deep chairs of car\^ed walnut, the spoils pro- 
bably of some raided castle. Two chests with pewter 
mouldings, and tables on twisted legs, completed the 
fittings, worthy of the most ftstidious knights-banneret 
whom business might bring to Paris. 

The windows of those two rooms looked out on the 
river. From one you could only see the shores of the 
Seine, and the three barren islands, of which two were 
subsequently joined together to form the He Saint-Louis ; 
the third was the He de Louviers. From the other could 
be seen, down a vista of the Port-Saint- Landry, the 
buildings on the Greve, the Bridge of Notre-Dame, with 
its houses, and the tall towers of the Louvre, but lately 
built by Philippe-Auguste to overlook the then poor and 
squalid town of Paris, which suggests so many imaginary 
marvels to the fimey of modern romancers. 

The ground floor of TirechaiPs house consisted of a 
large hall, where his wife’s business was carried on, 
through which the lodgers were obliged to pass on their 
way >to their own rooms up a. stairway like a mill- 
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hdden Behind this were a kitchen and a bedroom, with 
E view over the Sdne. A tinjr garden, reclaimed from 
the waters, displayed at the foot of this modest dwelling 
its beds of cabbages and Onions, and a few rose-bushes, 
sheltered by palings, forming a sort of hedge. A little 
structure of lath and mud served as a kennel for a big 
dog, the indispensable guardian of so lonely a dwelling. 
Beyond thisf kennel was a little plot, where the hens 
cackled whose eggs were sold to the Canons* Here and 
there on this patch of earth, muddy or dry according to 
the whimsical Parisian weather, a few trees grew, con- 
stantly lashed by the wind, and teased and broken by the 
passer-by — willows, reeds, and tall grasses. 

The fcj'ct, the Seine, the landing-place, the house, were 
all overshadowed on the west by the huge basilica of 
Notre-Damc casting its cold gloom over the whole plot 
as the sun moved. Then, as now, there was not in all 
Paris a more deserted spot, a more solemn or more melan- 
choly prospect. The noise of waters, the chanting of 
priests, or the piping of the wind, were the only sounds 
that disturbed this wilderness, where lovers would some- 
times meet to discuss their secrets when the churchy-folks 
and clergy were safe in church at the services. 

One evening in April in the year 1308, Tirechair came 
home in a remarkably bad temper. For three days past 
everything had been in good order on the King’s high- 
way. Now, as an officer of the peace, nothing annoyed 
him so much as to feel himself useless. He flung down 
his halbert in a rage, muttered inarticulate words as he 
pulled off his double^ half red and half blue, and slipped 
on a shabby camlet jerkin. After helping himself from 
the bread-box to a hunch of bread, and spreading it with 
butter, he seated himself on a bench, looked round at 
his four white-washed walls, counted the beams of the 
ceiling, made a mental inventory of the household goods 
hanging from the nails, scowls at the neatness which 
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left him nothing to complain of^ and looked at hit wife, 
who said not a word as she ironed the albs and surplices 
from the sacristy. ^ 

^ By my halidom/ he szidy to open the conversation, 
* I cannot think, Jacqueline, where you go to catch your 
apprenticed maids. Now, here is one,* he went on, 
pointing to a girl who was folding an altar-cloth, clumsily 
enough, it must be owned, * who looks to ncie more like a 
damsd rather free of her person than a sturdy, country 
wench. Her hands are as white as a fine lady’s t By 
the Mass ! and her hair smells of essences, I verily 
believe, and her hose are as fine as a queen’s. By the 
two horns of Old Nick, matters please me but ill as 1 find 
them here.* 

The girl coloured, and stole a look at Jacqueline, full 
of alarm not unmixed with pride. The mistress answered 
her glance with a smile, laid down her work, and turned 
to her husband. 

^ Come now,* said she, in a sharp tone, * you need not 
harry me. Are you going to accuse me next of some 
underhand tricks i Patrol your roads as much as you 
please, but do not meddle here with anything but what 
concerns your sleeping in peace, drinking your wine, 
and eating what 1 set before you, or else, I warn you, 
1 will have no more to do with keeping you healthy 
and happy. Let any one find me a happier man in all the 
town,* she went on, with a scolding grimace. * He has 
silver in his purse, a gable over the Seme, a stout halbert 
on one hand, an honest wife on the other, a house as 
clean and smart as a new pin ! And he growls like a 
pilgrim smarting from Saint Anthony’s fire i ’ 

*Hcy day!’ exclaimed the sergeant of the watch, 
*do you fancy, Jacqueline, that I have any wish to see 
my house razed down, my halbert given to another^ and 
my wife standing in the pillory V 
Jacqueline and the dainty journeywoman turned pale» 
*Just tell me what you are driving at,’ said the washer* 
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woman sharply, ^and make a clean breast of it. For 
some days, my man, 1 have observed that you have some 
maggot twistina in your poor brain. Come up, then, 
and have it all out. You must be a pretty coward 
indeed if you fear any harm when you have only to 
guard the common council and live under the protection 
of the Chapter ! Their Reverences the Canons would 
lay the whold bishopric under an interdict if Jacqueline 
brought a complaint of the smallest damage.’ 

As she spoke, she went straight up to her husband and 
took him by the arm. 

* Come with me,’ she added, pulling him up and out 
on to the steps. 

When chey were down by the water in their little 
garden, Jacqueline looked saucily in her husband’s face* 

^ I would have you to know, you old gaby, that when 
my lady &ir goes out, a piece of gold comes into our 
savings-box.’ 

* Oh, hoi’ said the constable, who stood silent and 
meditative before his wife. But he presently said, ‘ Any 
way, we are done for. — ^What brings the ^me to our 
house ? ’ 

^She comes to see the well-favoured young clerk who 
lives overhead,’ replied Jacqueline, looking up at the 
window that opened on to the vast landscape of the 
Seine valley. 

^The Devil’s in it ! ’ cried the man, * For a few base 
crowns you have ruined me, Jacqueline. Is that an 
honest trade for a sergeant’s decent wife to ply ? And, 
be she Countess or Baroness, the lady will not be able to 
get us out of the trap in which we shall find ourselves 
caught sooner or later. Shall we not have to square 
accounts with some puissant and offended husband ? for, 
hy the Mass, she is fair to look upon I ’ 

^But she is a widow, I tell you, grey gander! How 
dare you accuse your wife of foul play and folly ? And 
tim mdy has never spoken a word to yon geaue clerks 
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she is content to look on him and think of him. Poor 
lad ! he would be dead of starvation by now but for her, 
for she is as good as a mother to him. Ai]^, he, the 
sweet cherub! it is as easy to cheat him as to rock a 
new-born babe. He believes his pence will last for ever, 
and he has eaten them through twice over in the past six 
months.’ 

^ Woman^’ said the sergeant, solemnly pSinting to the 
Place de Greve, ^do you remember seeing, even from 
this spot, the lire in which they burnt the Danish woman 
the other day i ’ 

‘ What then ? ’ said Jacqueline, in a fright. 

‘What then?’ echoed Tircchair. ‘Why, the two 
men who lodge with us smell of scorching. Neither 
Chapter nor Countess nor Protector can serve them. 
Here is Easter come round ; the year is ending ; we must 
turn our company out of doors, and that at once. Do 
you think you can teach an old constable how to know 
a gallows-bird ? Our two lodgers were on terms with 
la rorette, that heretic jade from Denmark or Norway, 
whose last cries you heard from here. She was a brave 
witch ; she never blenched at the stake, which was proof 
enough of her compact with the Devil. 1 saw h^ as 
plain as 1 see you; she preached to the throng, and 
declared she was in heaven and could see God. 

‘ And since that, I tell you, I have never slcjpt quietly 
in my bed. My lord, who lodges over us, is of a surety 
more of a wizard than a Christian. On my word as an 
officer, I shiver when that old man passes near me; be 
never sleeps of nights; if 1 wake, his voice is ringing like 
a bourdon of bells, and I hear him uttering incantations 
in the language of hell. Have you ever seen him 
honest crust of bread or a hearth^^cake made by a good 
Catholic baker ? His brown skin has been scdrcfaeo^aitd 
tanned by hell-iires. Marry, and I tell you his eyeahold 
a spell like those of serpent. Jacqueline, t will have 
of those two men under my roof. Iseatoo oMieh 
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of the law not to know that it is well to have nothing to 
do with it. — You must get rid of our two lodgers ; the 
elder, beeanse I suspect him; the youngster, because he 
is too pretty. They neither of them seem to me to keep 
Christian company. The boy is ever staring at the 
moon, the stars, and the clouds, like a wizard watching 
for the hour when he shall mount his broomstick ; the 
other old rogue certainly makes some use of the poor 
boy for his black art. My house stands too close to the 
river as it is, and that risk of ruin is bad enough without 
bringing down fire from heaven, or the love affairs of a 
countess. I have spoken. Do not rebel.’ 

In spite of her sway in the house, Jacqueline stood 
stupefied as she listened to the edict Mminated against 
his lodgers by the sergeant of the watch. She mechani- 
cally looked up at the window of the room inhabited by 
the old man, and shivered with horror as she suddenly 
caught sight of the gloomy, melancholy face, and the 
piercing eye that so anected her husband, accustomed as 
he was to dealing with criminals. 

At that period, great and small, priests and laymen, all 
trembled before the idea of any supernatural power. 
The word ^ magic ’ was as powerful as leprosy to root up 
feelings, break social ties, and freeze piety in the most 
generous soul. It suddenly struck the constable's wife 
that she never, in fact, had seen either of her lodgers exer- 
cising any human function. Though the younger man^s 
voice was as sweet and melodious as the tones of a flute, 
she so rarely heard it that she was tempted to think his 
silence the result of a spell. As she recalled the strange 
beauty of that pink-and-white face, and saw in memory 
the fine fiiir hair and moist brilliancy of those eyes, she 
believed shev were indeed the artifices of the Devil. She 
rememberea that for days at a time she had never heard 
the slightest sound from cither room. Where were the 
strangers during all those hours t 
Suddenly the most singular circumstances recurred to 
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her mind. She was completely overmastered by fear, 
and could even discern witchcraft in the rich lady’s 
interest in this young Godefroid, a poor orphan ^bo had 
come from Flanders to study at the Univcrsfiq^^ of Paris. 
She hastily put her hand into one of her pockets, pulled 
out four livres of Tour nay in large silver coinage, and 
looked at the pieces with an expression of avarice mingled 
with terror. ^ 

^That^ at any rate, is not false coin,’ said she^ showing 
the silver to her husband. ^ Besides,’ she went on, ^how 
can I turn them out after taking next year’s rent paid in 
advance?’ 

* You had better inquire of the Dean of the Chapter,’ 
replied Tirechair. ^Is not it his business to tell us how 
we should deal with these extraordinary persons ? ’ 

*Ay, truly extraordinary,’ cried Jacqueline. ^To 
think of their cunnings coming here under the very 
shadow of Notre-Damc ! Still,’ she went on, ‘or ever 
I ask the Dean, why not warn that fair and noble lady of 
the risk she runs ? ’ 

As she spoke, Jacqueline went into the house with 
her husband, who had not missed a mouthful. Tirechair, 
as a man grown old in the tricks of his trade, affected to 
believe that the strange lady was in fact a work-eirl ; 
still, this assumed indifference could not altogether doak 
the timidity of a courtier who respects a royd incpgmto. 
Ac this moment six was striking by the clock of Saint*- 
Denis du Pas, a small church that stood between Notre* 
Dame and the Port-Saint-Landry — the first church 
erected in Paris, on the very spot where Saint Denis was 
laid on the gridiron, as chronicles tell. The hour flew 
from steeple to tower ail over the city. Then suddenly 
confused shouts were heard on the left bank of the Sdne, 
behind Notre<^Dame, in the quarter where the or 
the University harboured their swarms. 

At this signal, Jacqueline’s elder 4odger began to move 
about hif room. The sergeant, his wife, and the strange 
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lady listened while he opened and shut his door, and the 
old man’s heavy step was heard on the steep stair. The 
constable’s suspicions gave such interest to the advent of 
this personage, that the lady was startled as she observed 
the strange expression of the two countenances before 
her. Referring the terrors of this couple to the youth 
she was protecting — ^as was natural in a lover — the young 
lady awaited,* with some uneasiness, the event thus 
heralded by the fears of her so-called master and mistress. 

The old man paused for a moment on the threshold 
to scrutinise the three persons in the room, and seemed 
to be looking for his young companion. This glance 
of inquiry, unsuspicious as it was, agitated the three. 
Indeed, nobody, not even the stoutest man, could deny 
that Nature had bestowed exceptional powers on this 
being, who seemed almost supernatural. Though bis 
eyes were somewhat deeply shaded by the wide sockets 
fringed with long eyebrows, they were set, like a kite’s 
eyes, in eyelids so broad, and bordered by so dark a circle 
sharply defined on his cheek, that they seemed rather to 
be prominent. These singular eyes had in them some- 
thing indescribably domineering and piercing, which took 
possession of the soul by a grave and thoughtful look, a 
look as bright and lucid as that of a serpent or a bird, 
but which held one fascinated and crushed by the swift 
communication of some tremendous sorrow, or of some 
superhuman power. 

Every feature was in harmony with this eye of lead 
and of fire, at once rigid and flashing, stern and calm. 
While in this eagle eye earthly emotions seemed in some 
sort extinct, the lean, parched face also bore traces of 
unhappy passions and great deeds done. The nose, 
which was narrow and aquiline, was so long that it 
seemed to hang on by the nostrils. The bones of the 
1 hct were strongly marked by the long, straight wrinkles 
[ that furrowed the hollow cheeks. Every line in the 
countenance looked dark. It would suggest the bed of 

T 
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a torrent where the violence of l<&nner floi^s was re- 
corded in the depth of the water-courses^ #hich testified 
to some terrible, unceasing turmoil. Like the ripples 
left by the oars of a boat on the waters, deep lines, 
starting from each side of his nose, marked his face 
strongly, and gave an expression of bitter sadness to his 
mouth, which was firm and straight-lipped. Above the 
storm thus stamped on his countenance, his calm brow 
rose with what may be called boldness, and 'crowned it 
as with a marble dome. 

The stranger preserved that intrepid and dignified 
manner that is frequently habitual with men inured to 
disaster, and fitted by nature to stand unmoved before a 
furious mob and to face the greatest dangers. He 
seemed to move in a sphere apart, where he poised above 
humanity. His gestures, no less than his look, were full 
of irresistible power i his lean hands were those of a 
soldier 5 and if your own eves were forced to fall before 
his piercing gaze, you were no less sure to tremble when 
by word or action he spoke to your soul. He moved in 
silent majesty that made him seem a king without his 
guard, a god without his rays. 

His dress emphasised the ideas suggested by the 
peculiarities of his mien and face. Soul, body, and garb 
were in harmoiw, and calculated to impress the coldest 
imagination. He wore a sort of sleeveless gown of black 
cloth, fastened in front, and falling to the calf, leaving 
the neck bare with no collar. His doublet and boots 
were likewise black. On his head was a black velvet 
cap like a priest^s, sitting in a close circle above his 
forehead, and not showing a single hair. It was the 
strictest mourning, the gloomiest habit a man cpuld 
wear. But for a long sword that hung by bis side from 
a leather belt which could be seen where hb surcoat 
hung open, a priest would have hailed him as a brother* 
Though of no more than middle height^ be appeared 
mil r and, looking him in the face, he seemed a giant. 



‘ The clock hu struck, the boat is waiting j will you 
not come ? ^ 

At these words, spoken in bad French, but distinctly 
audible in the silence, a little noise was heard in the 
other top room, and the young man came down as 
lightly as a bird. 

When Godefroid appeared, the lady^s fece turned 
crimson 5 she trembled, started, and covered her fece 
with her white hands. 

Any woman might have shared her agitation at the 
sight of this youth of about twenty, of a form and 
stature so slender that at a first glance he might have been 
taken for a mere boy, or a young girl in disguise. His 
black can — like the beret worn by the Basque people — 
showed a brow as white as snow, where grace and 
innocence shone with an expression of divine sweetness 
— the light of a soul full of faith. A poet’s fancy would 
have seen there the star which, in some old tale, a 
mother entreats the fairy godmother to set on the fore* 
head of an infant abandoned, like Moses, to the waves. 
Love lurked in the thousand fair curls that fell over his 
shoulders. His throat, truly a swan’s throat, was white 
and exquisitely round. His blue eyes, bright and liquid, 
mirrored the sky. His features and the mould of his 
brow were refined and delicate enough to enchant a 
painter. The bloom of beauty, which in a woman’s 
face causes men such indescribaole delight, the exquisite 
purity of outline, the halo of light that bathes the 
features we love, were here combined with a masculine 
complexion, and with strength as yet but half developed, 
in the most enchanting contrast. His was one of those 
melodioqs countenances which even when silent speak 
and attract us. And yet, on marking it attentively, the 
incipient blight might have been detected which comes 
of f great thought or a passion, the faint yellow tinge 
that; made him seem like a young leaf opening to the 
sun* 
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No contrast tould be greater or jrfore st^Kng than 
that seen in the companionship of these t#o men. It 
was like seeing a frail and graceful shrub that has grown 
from the hollow trunk of some gnarled willow, withered 
^bv age, blasted by lightning, standing decrepit j one of 
tnosc majestic trees that painters love; the trembling 
sapling takes shelter there from storms. One was a god, 
the other was an angel; one the poet tlAt feels, the 
other the poet that expresses — a prophet in^'sorrow, a 
levite in prayer. 

They went out together without speaking. 

‘ Dia you mark how he called him to him ? ’ cried the 
sergeant of the watch when the footsteps of the couple 
were no longer audible on the strand. ‘ Are not they a 
demon and his familiar ? ’ 

‘ Phooh ! ’ puffed Jacqueline. ‘ I felt smothered ! I 
never marked our two lodgers so carefully. *Tis a bad 
thing for us women that the Devil can wear so fair a 
mien * * 

*Ay, cast some holy water on him,* said Tircchair, 
^and you will see him turn into a toad. — I am off to tell 
the ofEce all about them.* 

On hearing this speech, the lady roused herself from 
the reverie into which she had sunk, and looked at the 
constable, who was donning his red-and-blue jacket. 

‘ Whither are you off to 1 * she asked. 

‘ To tell the justices that wizards are lodging in our 
house very much against our will.* 

The lady smiled, 

*1,* said she, ^am the Comtesse de Mahaut,’ and she 
rose with a dignity that took the man’s breath away. 
* Beware of bringing the smallest trouble on your guests. 
Above all, respect the old man ; I have seen him in the 
company of your Lord the King, who entreiited him 
courteously ; you will be ill advised to trouble him in 
any way. As to my having been here — never breathe a 
word of it, as you value your life.’ 
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Sbe said nd'inof^but relapsed into thought. 

Presentlv'^she looked up, signed to Jacqueline, and 
together tney went up into wdefroid^ room. The 
hiir Countess looked at the bed, the carved chairs, the 
chest, the tapestry, the table, with a joy like that of the 
exile who sees on his return the crowded roofs of his 
native town nestling at the foot of a hill. 

‘If youjiive not deceived me,* said she to Jacqueline, 
‘ I promise you a hundred crowns in gold.* 

‘ Behold, Madam,* said the wQman, ‘ the poor angel is 
confiding — here is all his treasure.* 

As she spoke, Jacqueline opened a drawer in the tabic 
and showed some parchments. 

‘ God ot mercy ! * cried the Countess, snatching up a 
document that caught her eye, on which she read, 
Gothofredus Comes Gantiacus (Godefroid, Count of 
Ghent). 

She dropped the parchment, and passed her hand over 
her brow \ then, feeling, no doubt, that she had com- 
promised herself by showing so much emotion, she 
recovered her cold demeanour. 

‘lam satisfied,* said she. 

Sbe went downstairs and out of the house. The 
constable and his wife stood in their doorway, and saw 
her take the path to the landing-place. 

A boat was moored hard by. When the rustle of the 
Countess’s approach was audible, a boatman suddenly 
stood up, helped the fair laundress to take her seat in it, 
and rowed with such strength as to make the boat fly 
like a swallow down the stream. 

‘ You are a sorry fellow,* said Jacqueline, giving the 
officer’s shoulder a familiar slap. ‘We have earned a 
hundred gold crowns this morning.* 

‘I tike harbouring lords no better than harbouring 
wizards. And I know not, of the two, which is the 
more like to bring us to the gallows,’ replied Tirechair, 
taking up his halbert. ‘ I will go my rounds over by 
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Champfleuri ; God protect us, an^ senl" to meet 
some pert jade out in her bravery of gold rings to glitter 
in the shadfe like a glow-worm ! ’ 

Jacqueline, alone in the house, hastily went up to the 
unknown lord’s room to discover, if she could, some clue 
to this mysterious business. Like some learned men 
who give themselves infinite pains to cojmplicate the 
clear and simple laws of nature, she had already invented 
a chaotic romance to account for the meeting of these 
three persons under her humble roof. She hunted 
through the chest, examined everything, but could find 
nothing extraordinary. She saw nothing on the table 
but a writing-case and some sheets of parchment ; and as 
she could not read, this discovery told her nothing. A 
woman’s instinct then took her into the young man’s 
room, and from thence she descried her two lodgers 
crossing the river in the ferry boat. 

‘They stand like two statues,’ said she to herself. 
‘ Ah, ha ! They are landing at the Rue du Fouarre. 
How nimble he is, the sweet youth ! He jumped out 
like a bird. By him the old man looks like some 
stone saint in the Cathedral.— They are going to the old 
l^chool of the Four Nations. Presto! they are out of 
sight. — And this is where he lives, poor cherub ! ’ she 
went on, looking about the room. ‘How smart and 
winning he is I Ah I your fine gentry are made of other 
stulF than we are.’ 

And Jacqueline went down again after smoothing 
down the bed-coverlet, dusting the chest, and wondering 
for the hundredth time in six months — 

‘ What in the world docs he do all the blessed day ? 
He cannot alwa3rs be staring at the blue sky and the stars 
that God has hung up there like lanterns. X^at dear 
boy has known trouble. But why do he and thd old jinan 
hardly ever speak to each other ?’ 

Then she lost herself in wonderment and in thoughts 
which, in her woman’s brain, were tangled like a sKCin 
of thread. 
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The old mSH aiid^his young compstnton had gone into 
one of the schools for which the Rue du Fouarre was at 
that time fampus throughout Europe. At the moment 
when Jacqueline’s two lodgers arrived at the old School 
des Quatre Nations, the celebrated Sigier, the most noted 
Doctor of Mystical Theology of the University of Paris, 
was mounting his pulpit in a spacious low room on a 
level witlj^ the street. The cold stones were strewn 
with clean straw, on which several of his disciples knelt 
on one knee, writing on the other, to enable them to 
take notes from the Master’s improvised discourse, in the 
shorthand abbreviations which are the despair of modern 
decipherers. 

The ball was full, not of students only, but of the 
most distinguished men belonging to the clergy, the 
court, and the legal faculty. There were some learned 
foreigners, too — soldiers and rich citizens. The broad 
feces were there, with prominent brows and venerable 
beards, which fill us with a sort of pious respect for our 
ancestors when we see their portraits from the Middle 
Ages. Lean faces, too, with burning, sunken eyes, 
under bald heads yellow from the labours of futile 
scholasticism, contrasted with young and eager coun- 
tenances, grave feces, warlike faces, and the ruddy cheeks 
of the financial class. 

These lectures, dissertations, theses, sustained by the 
brightest geniuses of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, roused our forefathers to enthusiasm. They 
were to them their bull-fights, their Italian opera, their 
tragedy, their dancers ; in short, all their drama. The 
peiformance of Mysteries was a later thing than these 
^iritual disputations, to which, perhaps, we owe the 
French stage. Inspired eloquence, combining the attrac- 
tions St the human voice skilfully used, with daring 
inquisition into the secrets of God, sufficed to satisfy 
every form of curiosity, appealed to the soul, and con- 
stituted the fashionable entertainment of the time. Not 
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only did theology include the other sciences) it was Science 
itself, as grammar was science to the Ancient Greeks ; 
and those who distinguished themselves in these duels, in 
which the orators, like Jacob, wrestled with the Spirit of 
G6d, had a promising future before them. Embassies, 
arbitrations between sovereigns, chancellorships, and 
ecclesiastical dignities were the meed of men whose 
rhetoric had been schooled in theological controversy. 
The professor’s chair was the tribune of the pSriod. 

This system lasted till the day when Rabelais gib- 
beted dialectics by his merciless satire, as Cervantes 
demolished chivalry by a narrative comedy. 

To understand this amazing period and the spirit 
which dictated its voluminous, though now forgotten, 
masterpieces, to analyse it, even to its barbarisms, we 
need only examine the Constitutions of the University ot 
Paris and the extraordinary scheme of instruction that 
then obtained. Theology was taught under two facul- 
ties — that of Theology properly so called, and that of 
Canon Law. The faculty of Theology, again, had three 
sections — Scholastic, Canonical, and Mystic. It would be 
wearisome to give aii account of the attributes of each 
section of the science, since one only, namely, Mystic, is 
the subject of this J^tude. 

Mystical Theology included the whole of Divine 
Revelation and the elucidation of the Mysteries. And 
this branch of ancient theology has been secretly pre- 
served with reverence even to our own day ; Jacob 
Boehm, Swedenborg, Martinez Pasqualis, Saint-Martin, 
Molinos, Madame Guyon, Madame ^urignon, and 
Madame Krudener, the extensive sect of the Ecstatics, and 
that of the Illuminati, have at different periods duly 
treasured the doctrines of this science, of which the aim 
is indeed truly startling and portentous. In ^Doctor 
Sixer’s dav, as in our own, man has striven to gain 
wings to fly into the sanctuary where God hide) ^om 
our gs^ze. 
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This digression was necessarjr to give a clue to the 
scene at which the old man and the youth from the 
island under Notre-Dame had come to be audience ; it 
will also protect this narrative from all blame on the 
score of falsehood and hyperbole, of which certain persons 
of hasty judgment mignt perhaps suspect me. 

Doctor Sigier was a tall man in the prime of life. 
His face, rescued from oblivion by the archives of the 
University had singular analogies with that of Mirabeau. 
It was stamped with the seal of fierce, swift, and terrible 
eloquence. But the Doctor bore on his brow the 
expression of religious faith that his modern double had 
not. His voice, too, was of persuasive sweetness, with a 
clear and pleasing ring in it. 

At this moment the daylight, that was stintingly 
diffused through the small, heavily-leaded window-panes, 
tinted the assembly with capricious tones and powerful 
contrasts from the chequered light and shade. Here, in 
a dark corner, eyes shone brightly, their dark heads 
under the sunbeams gleamed ligh^t above faces in shadow, 
and various bald heads, with only a circlet of white hair, 
were distinguished amoi^ the crowd like battlements 
silvered by moonlight. Every face was turned towards 
the Doctor, mute but impatient. The drowsy voices of 
other lecturers in the adjoining schools were audible in 
the silent street like the murmuring of the sea ; and the 
steps of the two strangers, as they now came in, attracted 
general attention. Doctor Sigier, ready to begin, saw 
the stately senior standing, looked round for a seat for 
him, and then finding none, as the place was full, came 
down from his place, went to the new-comer, and 
with great respect, led him to the platform of his pro- 
fessor^ chair, and there ^ve him lus stool to sit upon. 
The assembly hailed this mark of deference with a 
murmur of approval, recognising the old man as the 
orator of a fine thesis admirably argued not long since at 
the Sorbonne. 
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The stranger looked down from his raised position on 
the crowd below with that deep glance that held a whole 
poena of sorrow, and those who met his eye felt an inde- 
scribable thrill. The lad, following the old man, sat 
down on one of the steps, leaning against the pulpit in 
a graceful and melancholy attitude. The silence was 
now profound, and the doorway and even the street were 
blocked by scholars who had deserted the othe^ classes. 

Doctor Sigier was to-day to recapitulate, in the last of a 
scries of discourses, the views he had set forth in the 
former lectures on the Resurrection, Heaven, and Hell. 
His strange doctrine responded to the sympathies of the 
time, and gratified the immoderate love of the marvellous, 
which haunts the mind of man in every age. This 
effort of man to clutch the infinite, which for ever slips 
through his ineffectual grasp, this last tourney of thought 
against thought was a task worthy of an assembly where 
the brightest luminaries of the age had met, and where 
the most stupendous human imagination ever known, 
perhaps, at that moment shone. 

The Doctor began by summing up in a mild and even 
tone the principal points he had so far established : — 

‘No intellect was the exact counterpart of another. 
Had man any right to require an account of his Creator 
for the inequality of powers bestowed on each ? Without 
attempting to penetrate rashly into the designs of God, 
ought we not to recognise the fact that by reason of their 
general diversity intelligences could be classed in spheres ? 
From the sphere where the least degree of intelligence 
gleamed, to the most translucent souls who could see the 
road by which to ascend to God, was there not an 
ascending scale of spiritual gift ? And did not $|>irits of 
the same sphere understand each other like ^{r^^er$ in 
soul, in flesh, in mind, and in feeling ? ’ 

From this the Doctor went on to unfold the most 
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wonderful theories of sympathy. He set forth in Biblical 
language the phenomena of love, of instinctive repulsion, 
of strong affinities which transcend the laws of space, of 
the sudden mingling of souls which seem to recognise 
each other. With regard to the different degrees of 
Strength of which our affections are capable, he accoun- 
ted for thenLby the place, more or less near the centre, 
occupied by oeings in their respective circles. 

He gave mathematical expression to God’s grand idea 
in the co-ordination of the various human spheres. 
‘Through man,’ he said, ‘these spheres constituted a 
world intermediate between the intelligence of the brute 
and th<* intelligence of the angels.’ As he stated it, the 
divine Word nourishes the spiritual Word, the spiritual 
Word nourishes the living Word, the living Word 
nourishes the animal Word, the animal Word nourishes 
the vegetable Word, and the vegetable Word is the 
expression of the life of the barren Word. These suc- 
cessive evolutions, as of a chrysalis, which God thus 
wrought in our souls, this infusorial life, so to speak, 
communicated from each zone to the next, more vivid, 
more spiritual, more perceptive in its ascent, represented, 
rather dimly no doubt, but marvellously enough to his 
inexperienced hearers, the impulse given to Nature by the 
Almighty. Supported by many texts from the Sacred 
Scriptures, which he used as a commentary on his own 
statements to express by concrete images the abstract 
arguments he felt to be wanting, he flourished the Spirit 
of God like a torch over the deep secrets of creation, 
with an eloquence peculiar to himself, and accents that 
urged conviction on his audience. As he unfolded his 
mysterious system and all its consequences, he gave a 
key t% every symbol and justified the vocation, the 
special the genius, the talent of each human being. 

Tlien, instinctively becoming physiological, he re* 
nUtrked on the resemblance to certain animals stamped 
on some human Ifaces, accounting for them by primordial 
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analogies vixtA the upward tendency of all creation. He 
showed his audience the workings of Nature, and 
assigned a mission and a future to minerals, plants, and 
animals. Bible in hand, after thus spiritualising Matter 
and materialising Spirit, after pointing to the Will of 
God in all things, and enjoining respect for His smallest 
works, he suggested the possibility of rising by fsith 
from sphere to sphere. 

This was the first portion of his discourse, and by 
adroit digressions he applied the doctrine of his system 
to feudalism. The poetry — religious and profane — and 
the abrupt eloquence of that period had a grand opening 
in this vast theory, wherein the Doctor had amalgamated 
all the philosophical systems of the ancients, and from 
which he brought them out again classified, transfigured, 
purified. The false dogmas of two adverse principles 
and of Pantheism were demolished at his word, which 
proclaimed the Divine Unity, while ascribing to God 
and His angels the knowledge, the ends to which the 
means shone resplendent to the eyes of man. Fortified 
by the demonstrations that proved the existence of the 
world of Matter, Doctor Sigier constructed the scheme 
of a spiritual world dividing us from God by an ascending 
scale of spheres, just as the plant is divided from man by 
an infinite number of grades. He peopled the heavens, 
the stars, the planets, the sun. 

Quoting Saint Paul, he invested man with a neu^ 
power } he might rise, from globe to globe, to the very 
Fount of eternal life. Jacob’s mystical ladder was both 
the religious formula and the traditional proof of the 
fact. He soared through space, carrying with him the 
passionate souls of his hearers on the wings of his word, 
making them feel the infinite, and bathing them in the 
heavenly sea. Then the doctor accounted for 

hell by circles placed in inverse order to the sntning 
spheres that lead to God, in which torments and dark-' 
ness take the place of the Spirit and of light. Pain was 
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as intelligible as rapture. Hie terms of the'comparison 
were present in the conditions of human life and its 
various atmospheres of suffering and of intellect. Thus 
the most extraordinary traditions of hell and purgatory 
were quite naturally conceivable. 

He gave the fundamental rationale of virtue with 
admjraUe clearness. A pious man, toiling onward in 
poverty, proud of his good conscience, at peace with 
himself, afra steadfastly true to himself in his heart in 
spite of the spectacle of exultant vice, was a &llen angel 
doing penance, who remembered his origin, foresaw his 
guerdon, accomplished his task, and obeyed his glorious 
mission. The sublime resignation of Christians was 
then seen in all its glory. He depicted martyrs at the 
burning stake, and almost stripped them of tneir merit 
by stripping them of their sufferings. He showed their 
inner angel as dwelling in the heavens, while the outer 
man was tortured by the executioner’s sword. He 
described angels dwelling among men, and gave tokens 
by which to recognise them. 

He next strove to drag from the very depths of man’s 
understanding the real sense of the word fall, which 
occurs in every language. He appealed to the most 
widely-spread traditions in evidence of this one true 
origin, explaining, with much lucidity, the passion all 
men have for rising, mounting — an instinctive ambition, 
the perennial revelation of our destiny. 

He displayed the whole universe at a glance, and 
described the nature of God Himself circulating in a 
full tide from the centre to the extremities, and from the 
extremities to the centre again. Nature was one and 
^homogeneous. In the most seemingly trivial, as in the 
iniost stupendous work, everything obeyed that law$ 
bach object reproducea in little an exact image of 

%batnmire^tbe sap in the plant, the blood in man, the 
prbits of the planets. He piled proof on proofs always 
completing bis idea by a picture musical with poetry. 
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And hek boldly anticipated every objection. He 
thundered forth an eloquent challenge to^he monu- 
mental works of science and human excrescences of 
knowledge, such as those which societies use the ele- 
ments of the earthly globe to produce. He asked 
whether oor wars, our disasters, our depravity could 
hinder the great movement given by God to all the 
globes ; and he laughed human impotence to scorn by 
pointing to their efforts everywhere in ruinfr... He cried 
upon the manes of Tyre, Carthage, and Babylon ; he 
called upon Babel and Jerusalem to appear ; and sought, 
without finding them, the transient furrows made by 
the ploughshare of civilisation. Humanity floated on the 
surface of the earth as a ship whose wake is lost in the 
calm level of ocean. 

These were the fundamental notions set forth in 
Doctor Sigler’s address, all wrapped in the mystical 
language and strange school Latin of the time. He had 
made a special study of the Scriptures, and they supplied 
him with the weapons with which he came Mfore his 
contemporaries to hasten their progress. He hid his 
boldness under his immense learning, as with a cloak, 
and his philosophical bent under a saintly life. At this 
moment, after bringing his hearers face to flice with 
God, after packing the universe into an idea, and almost 
unveiling the idea of the world, he gazed down on the 
silent, throbbing mass, and scrutinised the stranger with 
a look. Then, spurred on, no doubt, by the presence of 
this remarkable personage, he added these words, from 
which I have eliminated the corrupt Latimty of the 
Middle Ages : — 

^ Where, think you, may a man find these ffuitlful 
truths if not in the heart of God Himself? — What am 
I ? — ^The humble interpreter of a single to Os 

by the greatest of the Apostles — a single of 

thousands all equally fuU of light. Before us, Sfint^F^ul 
said,- In Deo vivimus movemur et sumus,^^ In our dfay^ 
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less believing and more learned, or better instructed and 
more sceptical, ore should ask the Apostle| *^0 what end 
this perpetual motion i Whither leads this life divided 
into zones ? Wherefore an intelligence that begins with 
the obscure perfection of marble and proceeds from 
sphere to sphere up to man, up to the ange4 up to God ? 
Where is the Fount, where is the ocean, if life, attain- 
ing to across worlds and stars, through Matter 
and SpirilJ^has to come down again to some other 
goal?^’ 

*You desire to see both aspects of the universe at 
oncei You would adore the Sovereign on condition of 
being suffered to sit for an instant on His throne. Mad 
fools tli4i we are ! We will not admit that the most 
intelligent animals are able to understand our ideas and 
the object of our actions ; we are merciless to the creatures 
of the inferior spheres, and exile them from our own j we 
deny them the foculty of divining human thoughts, and 
^et we ourselves would fain master the highest of all 
ideas — the Idea of the Idea ! 

* Wel4 go then, start ? Fly by faith up from globe to 
globe, soar through space I Thought, love, and faith 
are its mystical (keys. Traverse the circles, reach the 
throne ! God is more merciful than you are ; He opens 
His Temple to all His creatures. Only, do not forget 
the pattern of Moses; put your shoes from off your 
feet, cast off all filth, leave your body for behind ; other- 
wise you shall be consumed ; for God — God is Light I * 

Just as Doctor Sigier spoke these grand words, his 
foce radiant^ his hand uplifted, a sunbeam pierced 
through an open window, like a magic jet from a fount 
of splenifour, a long triangular shaft of gold that lay like 
a^scarf over the whole assembly. They all clapped their 
handS|£^ the audience accepted this effect of the 
^kifqirsun as a miracle. There was a universal cry 

^Fivail Vivat!* 
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The seemed to shed approval .Qodefroid, 

struck with reverence, looked from the old man to 
Doctor Sigicr; they were talking together in an under- 

All honour to the Master ! ’ said the stranger. 

^ What is such transient honour ? ’ replied Sigier. 

^ I would I could perpetuate my gratitude/ said the 
older man. 

^ A line written by you is enough ! ’ said the Doctor. 
^ It would give me immortality, humanly speaking/ 

* Can I give what I have not P ’ cried the elder. 

Escorted by the crowd, which followed in their foot- 
steps, like courtiers round a king, at a respectful 
distance, Godefroid, with the old man and the Doctor, 
made their way to the oozy shore, where as yet there 
were no houses, and yhere the ferryman was waiting for 
them. The Doctor and the stranger were talking 
together, not in Latin nor in any Gallic tongue, but in 
an unknown language, and very gravely. They pointed 
with their hands now to heaven and now to the earth. 
Sigier, to whom the paths by the river were femiliar, 
guided the venerable stranger with particular care to the 
narrow planks which here and there bridged the mud ; 
the following watched them inquisitively ; and some of 
the students envied the privileged boy who might Walk 
with these two great masters of speech. Finally, the 
Doctor took leave of the stranger, and the ferry boat 
pushed oiF. 

At the moment when the boat was afloat on the wide 
river, communicating its motion to the soul, the sun 
pierced the clouds like a conflagration blazing up pn the 
horizon, and poured forth a flood of light, cdouring 
slate roof-tops and humbler thatch with a rt^dy glow 
and tawny reflections, fringed Philippe Augusm|^|pwer$ 
with fire, flooded the sky, dyed the waters, gimd the 
plants, and aroused the half-sleeping insects. The 
immense shaft of light set the clouds on fire^ It was 
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like the last verse of the daily hymiu Every heart was 
thrilled ; nature in such a moment is sublime. 

As he gazed at the spectacle, the strane^^s eyes 
moistened with the tenderest of human tears : Qodefeietli 
too was weeping; his trembling haifd touched that 
of the elder man, who, looking round, confessed his 
emotion. But thinking his dignity as a man compro- 
mised, no^oubt, to redeem it, he said in a deep 

^ I weep for my native land. I am an exile ! Young 
man, in such an hour as this I left my home. There, 
at this hour, the fireflies are coming out of their fragile 
dwellings and clinging like diamond sparks to the leaves 
of the iris. At this hour the breeze, as sweet as the 
sweetest poetry, rises up from a valley bathed in light, 
bearing on its wings the richest fragrance. On the 
horizon I could see a golden city like the Heavenly 
Jerusalem — a city whose name I may not speak. There, 
too, a river winds. But that city and its buildings, that 
river of which the lovely vistas, and the pools of blue 
water, mingled, crossed, and embraced each other, which 
gladdened my sight and filled me with love — where are 
they? 

^ At that hour the waters assumed fimtastichues under ^ 
the sunset sky, and seemed to be painted pictures ; the 
stars dropped tender streaks of light, the moon spread its 
pleasing snares ; it gave another life to the trees, to the 
colour and form of things, and a new aspect to the 
^rkling water, the silent hills, the eloquent building. 
The city spoke, it glittered, it called to me to return f 

^ Columns of smoke rose up by the side of the ancient 
pillars, whose marble sheen gleamed white through the 
night; the Unes of the horizon were still visible through 
the evening ; all was harmony and mystery. 

; Nat^reWrouId not say farewell ; she desired to keep the 
there. Ah { It was all in all to me; my mother and 
my chil^; my wife and my glory! The very bells 
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bewailed mv C(didemnatioii« Ob, land of marvels i It ii 
as beautiful as beaven. From that hour the wide world 
has been my dungeon. Beloved land, why hast thou 
rented me f 

*^^But I shall triumph there yet! ’he cried, speaking 
with an accent of such intense conviction and such a 
ringing tone, that the boatman started as at a trumpet 
call. \ 

The stranger was standing in a prophetic attitude and 
gazing southwards into the blue, pointing to his native 
home across the skyey regions. The ascetic pallor of 
his face had given place to a glow of triumph, his eyes 
flashed, he was as grand as a lion shaking his mane. 

^But you, poor child,’ he went on, looking at Gode- 
froid, whose cheeks were beaded with glittering tears, 
^have you, like me, studied life from blood-stained 
pages? What can you have to weep for, at your 
age ? ’ 

* Alas ! ’ said Gkxlefroid, * I regret a land more beauti- 

ful than any land on earth— a land I never saw and ^et 
remember. Oh, if I could but cleave the air on beating 
wines, I would fly ’ 

* Whither ? ’ asked the exile. 

• * Up there,’ replied the boy. 

On hearing this answer, the stranger seemed sur- 
prised; he looked darkly at the youth, who remained 
silent. They seemed to communicate by an unspak- 
able effusion of the spirit, hearing each other’s yearnings 
in the teeming silence, and going forth side by side, like 
two doves sweeping the air on equal wing, till the boat, 
touching the strand of the island, roused them from their 
deep reverie. 

Then, each lost in thought, they went tog^er to the 
sergeant's house. 

‘ And so the boy believes that he is an angel exiled 
from heaven I ’ thought the tall stranger. * Which of us 
all has a right to undeceive him f Not L — who am so 
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often lifted by some mAetc speJJ so far tbdv^ the earth } I 
who am dedicate to God ^ 1 Who am a mystery to myself* 
Have I not already seen the &irest of the angels dwaling 
in this mire ? Is this child more or less craaed than 1 
am ? Has he taken a bolder step in the way of faith ? 
He beheveS) and his belief no doubt will lead him into 
some path of light like that in which I walk« But 
though he^ as beautiful as an angel, is he not tod feeble 
to stand 4^t in such a struggle ? ’ 

Abashed by the presence of his companion, whose 
voice of thunder expressed to him his own thoughts, as 
lightning expresses the will of Heaven, the boy was 
satisfied to gaze at the stars with a lover’s eyes, Over*- 
whelmed by a luxury of sentiment, which weighed on 
his heart, he stood there timid and weak — a midge in the 
sunbeams. Sigier’s discourse had proved to them the 
mysteries of the spiritual world ; the tall, old man was to 
invest them with glory ; the lad felt them in himself, 
though he could in no way express them. The three 
represented in living embodiment Science, Poetry, and 
Feeling. 

-I >> 

On going into the house, the Exile shut himself into s 
his room, lighted the inspiring lamp, and gave hitpi^dl 
over to the ruthless demon of Work, seeking woiw of 
the silence and ideas of the night. Grodefroid sat down 
in his window sill, by turns gazing at the moon reflected 
in the water, and studying the mysteries of the sky. 
Lost in one of the trances that were frequent with him, 
he travelled from sphere to sphere, from vision to vision, 
listening for obscure rustlings and the voices of angels, 
and believing that he heard them ; seeing, or fancying 
that he sav^i a divine radiance in which he lost himself ; 
striving attain the far-away goal, the source of all 
light, uie fount of all harmony. 

Presently the vast clamour of Paris, brought down on 
ihn current, was hushed ; lights were extinguished one 
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by one in the'tennes ; silence spread over all ; and the 
huee City slept Uke a tired giant. 

Midnight struck. The least noise, the fall of a leaf, 
or the flight of a jackdaw changing its perching>placc 
among the pinnacles of Notre-Dame, would have been 
enough to bring the stranger’s mind to earth again, to 
have qwde the youth drop from the celestial heights to 
which his soul had soared on the wings of r;i^^re. 

And then the old man heard with disma^ a groan 
mingling with the sound of a heavy fall — the fell, as his 
experienced ear assured him, of a dead body. He has- 
tened into Godefroid’s room, and saw him lying in a 
heap with a long rope tight round his neck, the end 
meandering over the floor. 

When he had untied it, the poor lad opened his 
eyes. 

* Where am I ? ’ he asked, with a hopeful gleam. 

* In your own room,’ said the elder man, looking with 
surprise at Godefroid’s neck, and at the nail to which the 
cord had been tied, and which was still in the knot. 
•^In heaven ? ’ said the boy, in a voice of music. 

A^lSfo ; on earth ! ’ 

• <^3odefh>id rose and walked along the path of light 
i(nil^.on the floor by the moon through the window, 
which stood open ; he saw the rippling Seine, the willows 
and plants on the island. A misty atmosphere hung 
ovi^the waters like a smokey floor, 

"On seeing the view, to him so heartbreaking, he 
folded his hands over his bosom, and stood in an attitude 
of despair ; the Exile came up to him with astonishment 
on his flice. 

* You meant to kill yourself I ’ he asked. 

*Ye^* replied Godefroid, while the strafiket pSssed 
his hand about his neck again and again to itw the place 
where the rope had tightened on it. 

But for some slight bruises, the young nuui ^had been 
but little hurt. His friend supposed that the nail bad 
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given way at once under the weight body, and the 

terrible attempt had ended in a fall witl^Nlt injury. 

* And why, dear lad, did you try to kill ynursclf i * 

^ Alas ! ’ said Godefiroid, no longer restraining the tears 
that rolled down his cheeks, ^ I heard the VpiCe from on 
high ; it called me by name ! It had never named 
me before, but this time it bade me to Heaven I Oh. 
how sweei;^ that voice ! — As I could not fly to Heaven^’ 
he addea artlessly, ^ I took the only way we know of 
going to God/ 

^ My child ! oh, sublime boy ! ’ cried the old man, 
throwing his arms round Godefroid, and clasping him to 
his hea*-*-. ^You arc a poetj you can boldly ride the 
whirlwind ! Your poetry does not proceed from your 
heart ; your living, burning thoughts, your creations, 
move and grow in your soul. — Go, never reveal your 
ideas to the vulgar ! Be at once the altar, the priest, 
and the victim ! 

‘You know Heaven, do you not? You have seen 
those myriads of angels, white-winged, and holding 
golden sistrums, all soaring with equal flight towiifip 
the Throne, and you have often seen their pinlb^ 
moving at the breath of God as the trees of the 
bow with one consent before the storm. Ah, 
glorious is unlimited space ! Tell me/ 

The stranger clasped Godefroid’s hand convulsively, 
and they both gazed at the Armament, whence the stars 
seemed to shed gentle poetry which they could hear. 

‘Oh, to see Uod I ’ murmured Godefroid. 

‘ Child I ’ said the old man suddenly, in a sterner voice, 

‘ have you so soon forgotten the holy teaching of our good 
master, Doctor Sigier ? In order to return, you to your 
heavenly bOtae, and I to my native land on earth, mult 
we not obey the voice of God ? We must walk on 
rerignedly in the stony paths where His almighty 
finger points the way. Do not you quail at the thought 
of me danget to which you exposed yourself i Arriving 

* IT •> 
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there bidden, and saying, Here^I am I** 

blfore ’your ^ould you not have been cast back 
bito a world beneath that where your soul now hpvers ? 
Poor outcast cherub ! Should you not rather bless God 
for having suffered you to live in a sphere where you 
may hear none but heavenly harmonics ? Are you not 
as pure as a diamond^ as lovely as a flower ? 

^ Think what it is to know, like me, only the City 
of Sorrows! — Dwelling there I have worn out^y heart. 
— To search the tombs for their horrible secrets ; to 
wipe hands steeped in blood, counting them over night 
after night, seeing them rise up before me imploring 
forgiveness which I may not grant; to mark the 
writhing of the assassin and the last shriek of his victim ; 
to listen to appalling noises and fearful silence, the 
^leifce of a father devouring his dead sons ; to wonder 
at the laughter of the damned ; to look for some human 
form among the livid heaps wrung and trampled by 
crime ; to learn words such as living men may not hear 
without dying; to call perpetually on the dead, and 
always to accuse and condemn ! — Is that living ? ’ 

^ Cease ! * cried Godefroid ; * I cannot see you or hear 
.you any ftirthcr! My reason wanders, my eyes arc 
You lieht a fire within me which consumes me.’ 

^ And yet imust go on ! ’ said the senior, waving his 
hapd with a strange gesture that worked on the youth 
spell. 

For a moment the old man fixed Godefroid with his 


Iarg% Wttary, lightless eyes ; then he pointed with one 
finl^r to the ground. A gulf seemed to open at his 
bteming. He remained standing in the doubtful light of 
the moon 1 it lent a glory to his brow whieh^ reflected 
att'ildihbst ’i^ar ^gleam. Though at first |^jBOf|iewhat 
dtsdainfiil^xpression lurked in the wrinkles or his ftce, 
his took presently assumed the fixity whieh' seems to 
Meet on u object invisible to the ordinal |i>rgans of 
^ P|]|t His eyes, no doubt, were seeing tberl^ remoter 
' ijmeges wj^ch the grave has in store for us. ^ 
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Never, perhaps, had this man so grand m 

aspect. A terrible struggle was in nis smL 

and reacted on his outer frame ; stroldg man as he seemiHi 
to be, he bent as a reed bows under the breeze that 
comes beforp a storm. Godefroid stood motionless, 
speechless, spellbound ; some inexplicable force nailed 
him to the floor } and, as happens when our attention 
takes us jjpit of ourselves while watching a fire or a 
battle, h€ was wholly unconscious of his body. 

^ Shall I tell you the fate to which you were hasten-* 
ing, poor angel of love ? Listen I It has been given to 
me to see immeasurable space, bottomless gulfs in which 
all hum^n creations are swallowed up, the shoreless sea 
whither flows the vast stream of men and of angels. As 
1 made my way through the realms of eternal torment. 1 
was sheltered under the cloak of an immortal — the robe 
of glory due to genius, and which the ages hand on — I, 
a frail mortal ! When I wandered through the fields of 
light where the happy souls play, I was borne up by the 
love of a woman, the wings of an angel; resting on her 
heart, I could taste the ineffable pleasures whose touch 
is more perilous to us mortals than are the torments of 
the worscr world. 

^As I achieved my pilgrimage through the dark 
regions below I had mounted from torture to tofture, 
from crime to crime, from punishment to punishment, 
from awful silence to heartrending cries, till 1 reached 
the uppermost circle of Hell, Already, from I 
could see the glory of Paradise shining at a vast-^di^tance ; 
1 was still in darkness, but on the borders of day>^ I 
flew, upheld by my Guide, borne along by a pows^ akUi 
to that which, during our dreams, wafts m to Spheres 
inrisiMe ^^he eye of the body. The halO^idt 
our head^ scared away the shades a$ we like 

impalpable, dust. Far above us the suns of aS l&e worlds 
shone wi^^carce so much light as the twinkling fitefiies 
of lOy natiwJand* I was soaring towards the fieldsof s&r 
whercn rquind about Paradise, the bodies of light are in 
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closer is^easy to pass through^ where 

Worlds Innumtrablegspring like flowers in a meadow. 

^ There, on the hst level of the circles where those 
phantoms dwell that 1 had left behind me, like sorrows 
one would fain forget, I saw a vast shade. Standing in 
an attitude of aspiration, that soul looked eagerly into 
space ; his feet were riveted by the will of God to the 
topmost point of the margin, and he remai^}^ for ever 
in the painful strain by which we project ^ purpose 
when we long to soar, as birds about to take wing. I 
saw the man ; he neither looked at us nor heard us ; 
every muscle quivered and throbbed $ at each separate 
instant he seemed to feel, though he did not move, all 
the fatigue of traversing the infinite that divided him 
from Paradise where, as he gazed steadfastly, he believed 
he had glimpses of a beloved image. At this last gate 
of Hell, as at the first, I saw the stamp of despair even 
in hope. The hapless creature was so fearfullv held by 
some unseen force, that his anguish enterea into my 
bones and froze my blood. I shrank closer to my Guide, 
whose protection restored me to peace and silence. 

‘ Suddenly the Shade gave a cry of joy — a cry as shrill 
as that of the mother bird that sees a hawk in the air, 
or suspects its presence. We looked where he was 
looking, and saw, as it were, a sapphire, floating high up 
in the abysses of light. The glowing star fell with the 
tnriftness of a sunbeam when it flashes over the horizon 
fn the morning and its first rays shoot across the world. 
The Splendour became clearer and grew larger ; pre- 
sently i beheld the cloud pf glory in which me angels 
ftiove—* a shining vapour that emanates from their divine 
substaffce, and that glitters here and there lihe tongues 
of flame. A noble face, whose glory none may endure 
that have not won the mantle, the laurel, ami the palm 
~the attribute of the Ppwera— rose above tliis cloud as 
i^ite and pure as snow. It was Light light. 

^ip wings as they waved shed dazzlit|g,;^|^ ip the 
Scores through which he descended, as gl^nc^ of 
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God pierces through the univeihojil^tr h»t I ihc 
archangel in all his glory. The AoW|llr ef e^nlA heaiity 
that belongs to the angels of Spirit Aonetn hlitil 
In one hand he held a green palm braftcjlj iti the other a 
sword of flame: the palm to bestow oil ^ raft '^pardoned 
soul, the sword to drive back all the hosts ol 'Hell 
with one sweep. As he approached, the^serfitmes of 
Heaven M. upon us at dew. In tite regit^n swiere 
the archlbgel paused, the air took the huet of opal, and 
moved iit eddies of whleh he vm the centre. He 
paused, looked at the Shade, and said-~* 

* “ To-morrow.^ 

* Then he turned heavenwards once more, spread his 
wings, and clove through space as a vessel cuts through 
the waves, hardly showing her white sails to the exil« 
left on some deserted shore. 

‘The Shade uttered appalling crips, to which the 
damned responded from the lowest circle, the deepest 
in the immensity of suffering, to the more peweful zone 
near the surface on which we were standing. This 
worst torment of all had appealed to all the rest. The 
turmoil was swelled by the roar of a sea of fire which 
formed a bass to the terrific harmony of endless millions 
of suffering souls. 

‘Then suddenly the Shade took flight through the 
doleful city, and down to its place at the very bottom uf 
Hell ; but as suddenly it came up again, turned, soaruA 
through the endless circles in every direction, as a viilt«i% 
confined for the first time in a cage, esthauata iweir in 
vain effo^ 'the Shade was free to do thfc i be could 
wander through the zones of Hell icy, feti^ or scorching 
without ei^during tikeir*{kuig8 > he glided into tl^t vasi- 
ness as a Imnbeam makes Its way into the deepest dark. 

‘ “ God Mas imt condemned him to any torment,” smd 
the Mastiff^ "but not enp.c^ the soult vou have seen 
suffering various puaiihments would exchange 1^ 
angtdsh |ppe that is consuming this ioul.’» ^ r, 
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And just came back to brought 

thither by ir|i^]s€tblc force which condemned him 
to par<^ verge of Hell. My divine Guide, 

guessii^ Uliyimiiosity, touched the unhappy Shade with 
his pelm^branch. He, who was perhaps trying to mea- 
^go^f sorrow that divided him from that ever- 
!jietnisiiing^*^o-morrow/’ started and gave a look full of 
all the tears he had already shed. ^ 

♦^You would know my woe ? ” said he sadlyV ‘‘Oh, I 
love to tell it. I am here* Teresa is above j that is all. 
On earth we were happy, we were always together. 
When I saw my loved Teresa Donati for the first time, 
she was ten years old. We loved each other even then, 
not knowing what love meant. Our lives were one ; I 
tiu'tted pale if she were pale, 1 was happy in her joy ; we 
gave ourselves up to the pleasure of thinking and feeling 
together I and we learned what love was, each through 
the other. We were wedded at Cremona ^ we never 
saw each other’s lips but decked with the pearls of a 
smile ; our eyes always shone ; our hair, like our desires, 
flowed together $ our heads were always bent over one 
book when we read, our feet walked in equal step. 
Life was one long kiss, our home was a nest. 

‘ “ One day, for the first time, Teresa turned pale and 
said, ‘ I am in pain ! ’-^And I was not in pajn ! 

, ‘ “ She never rose again. I saw her sweet face change, 
her golden hair fade — and I did not die ! She smiled to 
her innings, but 1 could read them in her blue 
cijidi interpret the slightest trembling- 
‘ Hon§rhi^®j[ovo you { ’ said she, at the very moment 
when turned whi^* and she was clasping my 

hand still in hers when deatiucbilled them. ^ I Ulled 
myself that she might n^ lie aloilie in her ^sepulchral 
bed, under her marble sht^^ Teresa is above, and I am 
here. I could not bearttfeve Skr*.but G^d has divided 
us. Why, then, did Re iplto 'us on eai^F Hd is 
! Paradise was no doubt much Ihf fuifr on 
the day when Teresa entered in. s 
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^<«<Do ym lee her? bliss; tte is 

parted from me ( Paradise mustr^^W tQ 

Master,’’ said I with teats, of my 

love, when this one shall desire Pm&e Gdd’s 
sake alone, Shall he not be delivered ? ” Aad^^^Eather 
of Poets mildly bowed his head in sign of assent* ^ ^ ^ 

^ We departed, cleaving the air, and mating nd^tetfto 
noise than t)ie birds that pass overhead sometimes When 
we lie in^he shade of a tree. It would have been vain 
to try to check the hapless Shade in his blasphemy* 
is one of the griefs of the angels of darkness that they 
can never sec the light even when they are surrounded 
bv it. He would not have understood us*’ 

At this moment the swift approach of many horS|»i 
rang through the stillness, the dog barked, the con* 
stable’s deep growl replied; the horsemen dismounted, 
knocked at the door ; the noise was so unexpected that 
it seemed like some sudden explosion. * 

The two exiles, the two poets, fell to earth through 
all the space that divides us from the skies. The pain-* 
ful shock of this fall rushed through their veins like 
strange blood, hissing as it seemed, and full of scorching 
sparks. Their pain was like an electric discharge. The 
loud, heavy step of a man-at-arms sounded on the stairs 
with the iron clank of his sword, his cuirass, and spurs; 
a soldier presently stood before the astonished stranger. 

‘We can return tp Florence,’ said the man, witoft 
bass voice sounded soft as he spoke tif {taliaiirH'^ 

* What is that you say ? ’ asked the old 

^ The Bi^nchi are triumphant/ ^ 

* Are you not mistaken M asked the poet. 

‘ No, dear Dante ! ’ replied the soldier, whose warlike 
tones rang with the thrill of battle and the exultation of 
victory. 

^ To Florence! ToFldrmiee) Ah, my Florence!’ cried ^ 
Dante AUgbieri, drawing Miinsclf up, and gazing 
[ the distance»M, In fancy he saw Italy ; he was gigan^ 
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*But I-«>tirhen shsUJ be in Heaven l^^'iiid'^Cakidefroid, 
kneeling o|i pne )cAcet,&tt^e the immortal poet, like an 
angel b^e the ianctuaiy. 

* Coiili» 'tO'/f1(H’ence,* said Dante in compassionate 
to^es. ,<Come! when you see its lovely landscape 
ftW the heights of Fiesole you will fancy yourself in 
I^aradise.’ * 

Thesoldier smiled. For the first time, pet^haps for the 
only time in his life, Dante's gloomy and solenft: features 
wore a look of joy ; his eyes and brow expressed the 
happiness he has depicted so lavishly in his vision of 
Paradise. He thought perhaps that he heard the voice 
of Beatrice. 

A light step, and the rustle of a woman's gown, were 
audible in the silence. Dawn was now showing its first 
streaks of light. The fair Comtesse de Mahaut came 
in and flew to Godefroid. 

* Come, my child, my son ! I may at last acknow- 
ledge you. Your birth is recognised, your rights are 
under the protection of the King of France, and you 
will find Paradise in your mother's heart.' 

‘ I hear, 1 know, the voice of Heaven I ’ cried the 
youth in rapture. 

The exclamation roused Dante, who saw the young 
man folded in the Countess’s arms. He took leave of 
them with a look, and left his young companion on his 
mother’s bosom. 

, * Come away ! ’ he cried in a voice of thunder. 
* Death tO'the Ouelpbs I * 

Pami, Ociihr iS)i. 
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